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[Frorathe  Southern  Cultivator.] 

Chirfese    Labor—  Mr*    Dickson's 

System,  &c. 

Editors  Southern  Cultivator: 
— Of  five  agricultural  journals  that  I 
take  from  New  York  to  Georgia,  I 
consider,  next  to  the  Cultivator,  the 
Practical  Planter,  as  the  best.  I 
have  read  with  great  interest,  and 
I  hope  with  some  profit,  the  January 
and  February  numbers,  and  an- 
ticipate much  pleasure  from  the  ac^ 
count  promised  by  Mr.  Gift,  of  his  I 
trip  to  China.  I  have  long  believed 
the  Chinese  the  most  mc'ral, law-abid- 
ing and  industrious  people  in  the  ] 
world.  My  belief  has  been  founded 
partly  on  the  philosophy  or  religious 
creid  that  seems  to  prevail  among  I 
the    most  of  them,  bat  chiefly  upon  I 


their  diet,  20,000,000  or  30,000,000 
south  of  Mason  k  Dixon's  line, 
would  be  none  too  many,  if  enough," 
to  develop  the  vast  resources  of  our 
country,  and  to  enhance  the  va^ue 
of  our  lands.  They  would  very  soon 
feed  ineviselves  and  many  others  be- 
sides. 

But,  however  much  the  views  of 
the  Practical  Planter  coincide  with 
mine,  in  regard  to  Chinese  labor,  my 
experience  has  taught  me  to  differ 
with  him  entirely,  in  relation  to  Mr. 
Dickson's  mode  of  culture,  which  is 
a  deep,  thorough  preparation  of  the 
land,  and  then  the  shallowest  possi- 
ble cultivation — virtually  the  "lei 
alone  system" — cutting  no  deeper 
than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  ground 
clean,  and  putting  no  more  dirt  to 
the  stalks  than  the  hoes  will  have 
taken  away   to  clean  tops  of  ridges- 
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so  that  when  Mr.  D.  laid  by  his  crop,  J  or  harrow*  can  well  scarify  under 
his  land  was  in  statu  quo — the  same  one  or  two  inches  in  depth,  and  Un- 
as when  he  began  to  cultivate.  When  I  (1sr  the  above  circumstances,  all  the 
hoc  labor  was  more  available  and  j  s:  blood  would  be  let  out  of  the  ox." 
profitable,  J  used  tomake  the  -sweeps  !  r-The'  \  rotary  harrow  is  the  most 
leave  small  ridges  of  dirt  near  the  thorough!  "scarifier"  I've  yet  met 
plants,  and  the  winds  and  rains  [  Avith.  And  I  am  satisfied  of  a  wet- 
gradually    returned"    to    them    what  i  season,    that    implement    used,    for 

was  taken  away,  but  this  necessitated  !  cultivation,  would  leave  nothing  for 

f  •         - 

skillful  and   considerable  lisHit    hoe  !  the  crib.      It   is  to  avoid  cutting  the 

work.     Mr.    G.    says,   "the    sweep  I  roots  <of  my  corn,  that  in  ante-bellum 

presses  upon    or  planes  the  surface,  ;  times,    when    my    lands    were    well 
thus    closing   the   pores — it  is  not  a  :  prepared,    I  never  worked  corn  but 
desirable  implement.      Something  is    once    in    wet    seasons,    never    over 
wanted  that  scratches  or  scarifies."  I  twice    any    time.     It  clean,  I  made 
With  the   Thill  plow,   or   on   Sulky  j  it   a    rule    never    to   work  after  the 
Cultivator,    the  sweep  can  scarcely  I  corn  stalks  were  two  feet  high.    The 
be  said  to  press  much,  if  at  all:  the  ['best    corn   I  ever   made,  fully  forty 
wheels    do,    and    the   hoofs    of  the  \  bushels    per  acre,  without   manure', 
mules,  but  when  the  sweeps  do  press     was  planted    in    a  bottom  in' 1858, 
I  ;3  il  an  advantage,especiaiiy    and  virtually  worked  but  once — laid 
.     ':vv    weather  and  in  well  broken  '  hy  r?<<    three    feet    on   the    average,, 
land.     According  to  this  theory,  we  j  planted  middle  of  May.      The  stocks 
should  have   to    abandon    the   field  '  will    bo    larger,    lower,  much  better 
roller,    which  seems    to    be  in  such  j  anfJ  heavier  earedj  than  that  oftener 
common    use    everywhere  except  at  j  worked.     Besides    the   former   will 
the    South,    and  is  everywhere  else  i  mature  earlier;  no  peas  will  be  made 
so  highly    esteemed.     I    have   seen  !  unless    during   a    great  ctrcuth,  but 
vice    accelerated  in  growth  and  ma-  \  an    abundance    of  crab  grass  truly, 
turity,and yield asomewhat increased    which  latter  will  do  less  harm,  than 
quantity,    by    negroes   trampling;  it  :  any     scarification,    however    light, 
with  their  feet  in  walking  along  little  j  This   plan    has   been   tried,  and  in- 
foot  paths  after  the  land  was  broken,    variably  succeeded,  on  various  plan- 
harrowed  and  planted,  bud  still  more,  ':  tations,  for  50  miles  apart.   In  evert! 
by  the  horses  wallowing  over  a  spot.  I  place  where  I  began,  the  neighbors 
In   wet    weather  the  roots  of  plants  '  said  it  would  never  answer  there,  but 
are    very    near  the  surface.     After  j  when    harvest  came,    it  was  always 
hard-washing  rains  on  clay  lands,  1    kSthe    best   corn    that    ever  grew  on 
have    often    seen    many  of  the  corn  :  that  land."      Should  this  happen  to 
roots  on  cloudy  days  on  the  surface.  ■  meet  the  eye  of  many  of  Wheeler's 
I  don'tknow  whether  any  cultivator  !  men,    who    were    well   corned  here, 
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they  will  know  the  writer,  by  the 
extraordinary  weight  of  his  corn. 
which    surprised    many    even    from 

Tennessee.  Put  I  write  chiefly  for 
information,  and  with  the  view  of 
arriving  at  truth.  If  Mr.  Dickson's 
culture    lias  failed  with  any  of  your 


few  rows,  measure  raid  weigh  results, 
and  publish  it  in.  the  Cultivator,  hi 
low  bottom  land,  especially,  I  ven- 
ture to  predict  the  result  will  as- 
tonish. A  few  rows  could  be  scari- 
fied with  rotary.  \.  Z. 
South  Carolina. 


ho  had  fully  tried  it,  I  \      A   correspondent   of  the  Ciintrn 


subscribers,  a 
hope  he  will  let  as  nil  know  it  through 
the  Cultivator.  From  numberless 
experiments,  tried  long  before,  and 
some  since  I  first  heard  of  Mr.  Dick- 
son, I  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt 
his  system  is  the  true  one,  and  will 
eventually  prevail,  not  only  here, 
but  everywhere.  I  have  seen  hun- 
dreds of  crops  ruined,  by  plowing 
late,  2  inches  deep — sometimes  1 
inch,  in  wet  weather.  The  safest 
way  is  to  "let  it  alone''  (cotton)  as 
much  os  possible,  consistently  with 
keeping  it  clean,  until  the  leaves 
shade  the  ground  enough  to  make 
the  grass  let  it  alone.  Corn  roots 
run  so  much  mure  and  so  much 
nearer  the  surface,  especially  in  wet 
seasons,  it  is  safer  to  quit  when  2 
feet  high,  or  before.  Work  later 
for  peas,  but  you  will  lose  more 
corn  by  so  doing,  than  your  peas  i 
will  be  worth.  Experience  is  the 
school  in  which  I  learned,  and  I  was 
so  dull  it  took  several  plain  lessons 
before  I  began  to  learn,  or  to  see 
and  believe.  Then  followed  hun- 
dreds of  experiments  for  7  or  8  suc- 
cessive years.  I  hope  your  readers 
mil  try  it  on  a  small  scale  this  year 
— not  be  alarmed  at  the  late  grass 
— not  be  influenced  by  the  example 
of  their  neighbors.     Let  them  try  a 


Gf-entleman  says:  "Place  your  oats 
in  a  heap  on  the  middle  of  the 
thrashing  floor,  on  the  end  that  the 
wind  blows  to.  Get  you  a  milking 
stool  and  a  small  scoop — your  wife's 
flour  scoop  will  do — and  throw  the 
oats,  with  a  light  turn  of  the  wrist, 
to  the  other  ol  the  floor,  against  a. 
gentle  wind,  A  little  practice  will 
soon  enable  }7ou  to  throw  it  in  a  half 
circle  and  at  the  same  distance. 
Sweep  off  now  an  1  then,  if  you  have 
much,  the  utmost  circle  for  seed,  the 
light  oats  for  feed,  and  the  weed 
seed  to  burn.  You  will  now  have 
seed  oats  worthy  to  sow,  without 
buying  at  $5  per  bushel.  I  have 
seen  oats  grow  in  Sweden  until  I 
was  forty  years  old,  but  I  never  saw 
ajreavy  crup  where  the  seed  was  not 
selected  as  above." 


The  Peach  Boiier. — At  a  recent, 
meeting  of  the  Missouri  Horticultu- 
ral Society,  Prof.  IlJey  gave  some 
information  on  the  peach  borer,  an 
insect  which  is  very  destructive  to 
the  peach.  It  is  produced  by  a 
moth,  the  larvae  of  which  does  no,L 
mind  the  soap.  Mounding  around, 
the  butt  of  the  tree  is  a  remedy 
which  prevents  the  moth  from  lay-* 
ing  its  eggs  at  the  base  of  the  trunk. 
Bat  the  mound  should  be  leveled 
down  early  in  the  spring,  a '\d  re- 
built about  the  first  of  May. 
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The  Use   of  Peas   asaRenovator 
vs.  Ctover. 

In  a  practice  of  years,  I  have 
found  both  peas  and  red  clover  good 
renovators  of  a  worn-out  soil;  but 
their  action  is,  perhaps,  not  gener- 
ally understood,  or  perhaps,  I  don't 
understand  it.  However,  here  is  my 
item:  I  sow  peas  on  poor  land  in 
spring;  when  they  are  one  foot  high, 
and  just  as  they  commence  to  flower, 
1  plow  them  under  and  sow  again, 
and  when  the  second  crop  of  vines 
attains  'bloom,  and  the  peas  are  half 
grown,  I  again  turn  under  with  the 
plow.  By  this,  inasmuch  as  the 
pea  gains  much  of  it3  food  from  the 
atmosphere,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  penetrates  its  coarse,  strong  roots 
deep  into  the  soil  in  search  of  addi- 
tional food,  the  gain  is  a  large 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  to  min- 
gle with  the  surface  soil,  and  deepen 
deration,  and  correspondingly  ^ive 
heat  and  aid  chemical  action  by 
means  of  the  root  punctures. 

In  the  use  of  clover,  we  are  first 
constrained  to  the  use  of  a  certain 
amount  of  plaster  of  Paris,  which, 
by  its  components  dissolving  and 
mingling  in  the  soil,  get  loose,  and 
change  the  elements  therein,  and,  in 
so  doing,  give  aid  and  vitality  to 
the  clover,  which,  as  it  penetrates 
deeply,  takes  up  from  below  a  certain 
amount  of  phosphate  and  potash 
and  conveys  them  into  the  stalk 
ready  to  form  seed,  which  ensues 
about  the  middle  of  September,  sup- 
posing the  seed  to  have  been  in 
March  or  early  April.  This  crop, 
plowed  under  in    September,    gives 


;  in  the  vegetable  matter  surface, 
|  deepens  and  derates  the  soil,  and,  at 
!  the  same  time,  it   has    drawn    from 

below  and  deposited  in  its  stalks, 
I  which  I  now  call  vegetable  matter, 
j  a  certain  amount  of  potash,  etc., 
j  that  without  its  agency  would  other- 
|  wise  have  lain  dormant,  or  beyond 
i  the  communicating  action  of  con- 
!  genial  growth  agents. — Journal  of 

Agriculture. 

Resources  of  the  Souch. 

The   New    York    Day  Book  fur- 
j  nishes  some  Custom  House  figures  to 
!  prove    the  strength  of  the  South  in 
her    prolific    natural    resources  and 
|  wonderful  vitality.     With  less  than 
j  one  third     the     population    of  the 
j  Union,    and   amid  all  her  trials  and 
abject  poverty,  the  South  furnishes, 
in    1869,   exclusive    of  specie   and 
bullion,  one-half  the  entire  exports 
of  the  country.     The  entire  exports 
were    §571,088,049,    exclusive     of 
$42,915,968,  specie.     Of  these  re- 
sults    of     agriculture,     the    South 
furnished    $191,012,639;    or  nearly 
ten  millions  more  than  the  industrial 
products  of  the  balance  of  the  Union. 
The  total  imports  of  the  country  for 
1869    were   $413,954,615.      If  we 
allow  one-third  of  this  for  the  South, 
and  that   is  really    too  liberal,  she 
would    show    a    balance  of  trade  in 
her  favor  of  $54,027,768,  while  the 
balance   against   the  other  stand  at 
$96,948,034. 


Soft  days  in  winter  cause  cows  to 
increase  in  their  milk.  To  profit  by 
this  fact,  keep  the  stable  always 
warm. 
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The  Healtli  Habits  of  Young  IVien. 

A  very  curious  and  interesting 
table  might  be  made  by  a  thoughtful 
physiologist  and  hygenist,  showing 
each  person  where  his  strength  goes; 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  a.  young  man 
could  do  a  better  service  for  himself 
than  to  seek  the  counsel  of  some 
wise  physiologist,  tell  him  frankly 
all  his  habits,  and  have  such  a  table 
prepared,  not  only  to  guard  him 
against  excess,  but  to  show  him  his 
weak  places,  and  point  out  where  he 
will  be  most  likely  to  fail.  Some  of 
these  tables  would,  no  doubt,  read 
very  much  as  follows: 

Spent  in  digesting  a  big  dinner, 
which  the  body  did  not  need,  suf- 
ficient force  to  raise  thirty  tons  of 
matter  one  foot  high. 

Spent  in  smoking  six  cigars,  force 
sufficient  to  raise  twenty  tons  one 
foot  high. 

Spent  in  keeping  awake  all  night 
at  a  spree,  force  sufficient  to  raise 
twenty  tons  one  foot  high. 

Spent  in  breathing  bad  air,  force 
sufficient  to  raise  fifteen  tons  one 
foot  high. 

Spent  in  cheating  a  neighbor  out 
of  thirty  dollars  in  a  business  transac- 
tion, force  sufficient  to  raise  fifteen 
tons  one  foot  high. 

Spent  in  reading  worthless  books 
and  newspapers,  force  sufficient  to 
raise  five  tons  one  foot  high. 

Spent  in  hesitation,  doubt,  and 
uncertainty,  force  sufficient  to  raise 
five  tons  one  foot  high. 

Total— 120  tons  one  foot  high. 


Left  for  practical  and  useful  labor 
only    enough  to  raise  fifty-five  tons 
I  one    foot    high,  or  to  less  than  one- 
I  third  of  a  days,  work. 

Sometimes  there  would  be  a  draft 
I  on  the  original  capital  of  considera- 
ble force,  so  there  would  not  be 
enough  to  keep  the  body  warm,  or 
the  food  well  digested,  or  the  muscles 
plump  and  full,  or  the  hearing  acute ,_ 
or  the  eyes  keen  and  bright,  or  the 
braijpj  thoughtful  and  active- 

Very  often  asingle  debauch  would 
use  up  the  entire  available  power  of 
the  whole  system  for  a  whole  week 
or  month. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  multitudi- 
nous ways  in  which  we  not  only 
spend  our  working  capital,  but  draw 
on  the  original  stock,  that  ought 
never  to  be  touched,  and  the  result 
is  imperfect  lives,  rickety  bodies,  no 
abil'ty  to,  transmit  to  our  children 
good  health  and  long  life,  much 
physical  suffering  and  premature 
decay,  with  all  the  epds  of  life  unac- 
complished.. How;  sad  is.  all  this! 
IIow  terrible,  t.o  be  born  into  this 
world  and  leave  it  without  adding 
something  to  its  wealth,  its  virtue, 
and  its  progress. — Herald  of  Health. 


In  Massachusetts,  recently  a 
wealthy  old  bachelor  married,  off 
handr  a  beautiful  young  lady  whom 
he  caught  inspecting,  cook  stoves  at 
the  State  Fair.  Since  then  you  can't 
get  within  40  rods  of  the  stove  de- 
partment, for  the.  crowd  of  pretty 
girls. 
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[From  the  Maryland  Parmer.]  steam   does    not   burn  the  food  like 

Advantages   of  Cooked   Food  for    the  old  cauldron  boiler,  and  restores 
Stock  — -Pnndle's    Boiler    and!    h      fl  f  ■        hay  or  straw 

Steamer— 25  tQ  40  Per  Cent.  ;  »         '         J 

Saved,  :  slightly  tainted. 

The     great    advantages     arising1    $63,000,000  WASTED  ANNUALLY. 

from  cooking  all  kinds    of  food   for        By  ,m  examination  of  the  Annual 

stock  is  becoming  a  iixed  fact,    and    R  of  fche  ^  g>  Bep.lrt:ment  of 

among   our    Eastern    dairymen  and     ■      •     -,,  <■       tq/'o     i   <   Kr  „,  n 

°  J  Agriculture  ior    lou!,',    lateiv  pu!> 

others  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated  ;  ^^  we  £nd  (p_  g5)  tha(.  ^  tota, 
that  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  of  food  |  yalue  ftf  grain.  jndian  corn  aml  hay 
*s  saved  when  cooked  m  Prindle's  j  rajsed  {n  xm  ;  amounUd  to  1,491,- 
Itcamer.  There  are  other  advantages  |  41^10Q  bushels,  and  estimating  -i() 
besides  the  mere  fact  of  economy,  |  busbe]s  of  grairl  t0  one  ton  of  hay 
consisting  ofhastein  fattening,  stock  Qr  BtraWj  we  have  3Ti285,3.U2  tons, 
in  better  condition,  better  health,  :  .nu|  ,,g  thfJ  }J  g>  Btandard  of  losses 
manure  without  weeds  or  seeds  to  ;  gg  per  cen^  an  annual  iogg  m;u)e 
foul  the  ground  when  seeded;  (labor  |  fco  fche  farmeM  anJ  pr0(luoer?  of  |B3. 
and  money  saved  thereby.)  Better  j  {}88  3-?  for  ^86g_  The  total  value 
crops,  easier  cultivated,  use  of  the  |  of  these  productions  was  $1,439,- 
ateamer  for  manufacturing  purposes,  54^ 78 8  for  the  same  year.  This 
making  soups,  scalding  hogs.,  cook-  ,  gaying  antmaHyj  (if  it  oouW  be  con. 
mg  for  large  families,  heating  water,  ;  trollcd)  wou[d  pay  half  the  interest 
and  hundreds  of  cases  in  various  :  Qn  the  jj  g<  debt>  or  it  wouJd  pay 
factories  where  steam  power  is  used.  :  off  tbe  nafcional  debt  in  3,5,  years. 
It  requires  no  engineer,  can  be;  L.et  each  individual  take  up  this 
managed  by  any  ordinary  person,  I  subject  for  himself,  and  figure  upon 
isseourefrom  explosion  by  improved  j  the  „nnual  ^vhfg  that  CQuld  be  ef_ 
safety  valve,  and  when  practically  fficted  bj  the  ugc  of  the  Bteaming 
considered  it  has  more  advantages  |  process>  At  the  New  York  State 
than  any  other  low  priced  invention  j  Fair  ia  1870;  Mr_  prin(]le  cooked  a 
can  afford.  Combined  withall  these  fuU  buge]  of  feed  in  2g  minutes>  and 
advantages,  it  is  so  low  m  cost  that  ,t  wajj  proper]y  done.  This  tells 
it  would  save  the  original  cost  in  a  fche  capacitJ  and  als0  the  labor 
single  year  where  there  is  much  me    gaved  Qver  the  &jd  method>  where  a 

*01  i  constant  watch  and  stirring  must  be 

The  Philadelphia  Press,  ofNovem-  kept  up  to  prevent  burning. 
ber  10th,  1868,  says  that  at  the  Experiments  made  by  C.  M.  Clay, 
banquet  to  the  Boys  in  Blue  in  that  of  Kentucky,  showed  that  one 
city,  27,000  meals  were  furnished  bushel  of  dry  corn  made  5  lbs.  10 
and  nearly  all  cooked  by  Prindle's  ■  oz.  of  pork;  of  boiled  corn,  14  lbs,  7 
steamers  in  two  days.      Cooking  by  j  oz.;  and    boiled  meal,  16  to  18  lbs. 
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SOI 


S.    II.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  found 
that  a,  bus!;':'  of  new  corn  makes  5| 

lbs.  of  pork,  whilst  a  bushel  of  cook- 
ed meal  gained  22  lbs.  ;J  Mr.  Crozer, 
of  Northport,  L.  I.,  says  that  he 
saved  fully  40  per  Cent.,  and  keeps 
all  his  blooded  stock  of  horses,  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  hogs,  in  better  condi- 
tion, and  that  the  cows  give  20  per 
cent,    more    milk  than  on  uncooked 


I  , 


food.      Try  it. 


D. 


The  5V?ink    Business- 
Mr.   Stratton,    of    Tennessee,    n 
gentleman  who  has  been  to  consid- 
rable  expense  of    time  and  money 

in  studying  the  habits  and  experi- 
menting on  the  practicability  of 
rearing  in  confinement  the  mink  and 
other  far  bearing  animals,  wrote 
that  minks  are  by  nature  solitary, 
wandering  creatures,  being  seldom 
seen  in  company,  except  during  the 
breeding  season.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  rear  them  successfully 
if  large  numbers  are  kept  constant- 
ly together.  The  females,  at  cer- 
tain times,  will  quarrel  and  fight, 
and  even  kill  their  own  arid  each 
others'  offspring,  at  least,  Mr.  Strat- 
ton has  found,  it  so  invariably.  He 
thinks,  however,  that  possibly  after 
a  few  generations,  they  might  be- 
come partially  domesticated,  and 
their  wild  nature,  in  a  measure,  be 
bred  out ;  still,  at  the  beginning, 
they  may,  with  proper  treatment 
and  careful  handling,  be  made  to 
spare  their  young,  even  if  several 
are  kept  together,  provided  the  en- 
closure is  a  large  one,  and  has  suit- 
able accommodations  for  feed,  water, 


I  &c.  The  male  and  the  female 
|  should  be  permitted  to  be  together 
frequently  from  the  middle  of  Feb- 
!  ruary  until  the  middle  of  March. — 
At  all  o'  her  times  keep  them  strictly 
separate.  Tim  young  minks  make 
their  appearance  about  the  1st  of 
May.  When  wild  in  the  woods, 
they  will  seldom  vary  five  days  from 
this  time,  bat  when  kept  in  confine- 
ment there  is  greater  variation. — 
About  this  season  they  should  have 
plenty  df  fine  hay,  which  they  will 
carry  into  their  boxes  to  make  nests. 
A  box  three  or  four  feet  long  and 
eighteen  inches  wide  is  the  shape 
they  prefer.  Jc  should  be  placed 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  water  to 
prevent  them  from  carrying  water 
and  mud  into  it.  The  young,  when 
firstborn,  are  small  and  delicate, 
destitute  of  fur,  and  resembling 
young  rats.  If  the  mother  is  tame 
the  progeny  may  be  taken  out 
of  the  nest  and  handled  when" 
three  weeks  old.  They  will 
soon  learn  to  drink  milk,  ami 
may  be  fed  each  day.  At 
five  weeks  oil  they  may  be  put 
into  a  pen  by  themselves,  where' 
they  will  soon  become  very  playful 
and  pretty,  and  make  much  better 
mothers  than  if  allowed  to  run  with 
the  old  ones.  In  conclusion,  Miv 
Stratton  expressed  the  opinion 
that  minks  may  be  kept  "with  re- 
markable profit"  in  the  vicinity  of 
cities  or  towns,  where  fresh  meat 
scraps,  livers,  lights,  and  all  kinds 
of  butchers'  offal  are  easily  obtained. 
"Still,"  he  continued,  "the  artificial 
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oreeoMhg  of  these  and  other  untamed  |  the  course  of  a  brief  discussion 
animals  is  a  hew  business,  and,  j  which  followed,  that,  if  the  South- 
'Al  though  there  is  much  money  in  it,  i  era  cultivators  could  ori!)T  see  a  way 
if  rightly  managed,  too  great  ex-  of  making  this  tuber  an  article  of 
pectations  should  not  be  entertained  |  commerce,  many  millions  of  bushels 
at  the  outset,  because  it  is  a  branch  J  would  be  grown  annually.  Profes- 
that  requires  special  study  and  ex-  '  sor  Whitney  suggested  deosicatldn, 
perience."— A(j.  llcjp.  '■  and    alluded    to    some  experiments 


Care  of  Sweet  Potatoes. 


which  serve  to  show  that  the  dried 


Mr.  Carey,  of  Ohio;  Wrote  to  say  sweet  Potato'  properly  prepared,  ifi 
that  he  preserves  his  sweet  potatoes  :  C!1Pable  of  beillg  used  , to  a  very 
by  placing  them  In  bull:  in  a  bin  I  Sreat  extenfc  as  a  substitute  for  or- 
or  box  (tlie  more  the  better)  with-  I  dmM7  flour-  This  invetitldn  or 
out  drying,  rind  maintaining  for  I  dlscovery  is  yet  in  the  genii,  how- 
them  a  uniform  temperature  of  U°  \  cver'  and  before  Poetical  results 
to  50°.  Putting  something  between  I  can  be  realized,  the  process  involved 
among,  or  around  them,  iilay  serve  \  and  the  methods  of  UdinS  tlie  P1'0" 
to  keep  them  at  the  proper  tempera-  ductfor  vanous  Ptoses  in  cook- 
tare,  but  it  is  of  no  value  Whatever  ^  lnS  and  bread-making  must  be  im- 
fcpart  from  this  ;  and  if  it  ghould  re-  :  Proved  iind  popularized.-^.  ReF. 
tain  dampness,  it  will  lie  a  positive  i  DlwctlonJw^aliymen. 

injury.  After  the  sweat  takes;  Mr.  Brown,  of  New  Jersey,  wrote 
place,  say  In  three  or  four  weeks,  :  advising  dairymen  to  use  only  shal- 
scatterover  them  a  light  covering  ,ow  ^an8  for  milk  (tho  larger  the 
of  dry  loam  or  sand.  Iri  this  way  ;  gurface  ftnd  the  legg  the  ^^  ^ 
it  is  easy  to  keep  sweet  potatoes  for  I  better)   afid  tQ  ]nto    ^ 

table  use  or  for  seed,  as  well  as  "the    ,    f        ■       .   ■  c      , , 

....!,,      •  betore  straining,  one  quart  or  cold 
inferior  and    less   nourishing   Irish          •  ,  ,, 

,,  °  :  spring  water  to  every  three  quarts 

potato.        Mr.  Dutton,  of  Missouri,  i    c    ,.-,,        rr,        ,  ,, 

*.  ,  ■        a  or  milk,      ihen,  he  says,  the  cream 

also  gave  his  method.     lie  packs  in       .n  ,.  ...   '        .      .  ,,  ,  ,,    n,  . 

to.         •       ,,  .  .    j  ..      ,  .    ,  ,  will  begin  to  rise  immediately.  Skim 

barrels  and  pours  in  kiln  dried  sand  !  v  i  ■    ,      ,  ,     ,      T 

every  twelve  hours,  and  the  butter 

will  be  free  from  any  strofog   taste 

arising  from   leaves    or  coarse  pas- 
pilcd  up  on  theside  oi  a  room  where  ;  ,    .  rn.         ,.  ,.,,,-, 

f.  l  c  „  ,      turage.      Ihe    object    oi  the    cold 

the  temperature   never  tails  to  the '       L      *    ,    ■  ■,  T         ,.    , 

,     L  .  ....    .  ..  .        water  is  evident,     it  cools  the  milk, 

freezing  point,  which  is  a  condition         A,       x1  .        ,,  „ . .       , 

_  _     b  .  ....  .  ,,     „   so  that  the   cream    rises  before  the 

or  first    importance.      Ihis  wall  of       ..,,        ,  ,.  ~  ;,, 

,  i    ,.  .,  „     milk  sours;    lor,  alter    milk   sours, 

boxes  may  be  papered  over  and  left 


Until  the  intervals  are  full.     Some- 
times he  uses  boxes  of  uniform  size, 


no  more  cream  will  be  foimd 
prices.     Mr.    Q-uinri   remarked,    in    wields. 


undisturbed   till    spring,    when  the 

potatoes  will  command  the  highest        J§@P Oaths  arc  weapon's  a  coward 
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A  Random  Letter. 

Mr.  Editok  : — It)  attempting  to  add  some- 
thing to  tlie  influence  of  your  important  and 
valuable  journal,  the  main  difficulty  is  in 
the  selection  of  a  suitable  topic.  I  leap  at 
once  in  medias  ves  and  propose  an  important 
question.  Did  any  professedly  agricultural 
community  ever  prosper,  continuously  and 
ultimately,  which  relied  exclusively  upon  a 
market  staple  for  its  support  ai.d  profit  1 
The  true  answer  to  this  rjuestionj  will  be  a 
negative  one.  The  inlrl'igence  and  observa- 
tion of  the  reader  must  supply  the  facts 
which  justify  this  answer!  Our  business  is 
with  the  "reason  why  1"  In  reply  to  this  in- 
quiry,   a  few  suggestion's  are  o.Iered. 

First,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  pursued 
in  this  way,  ceases  to  be  an  industry  simply, 
and  becomes  also  a  speculation.  For  exam- 
ple, there  is  nov/here  to  be  found  a  more  in- 
dustrious and  enterprising  people  than  in 
Edgecombe  county!  But  in  18?0  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  of  Edgecombe  were  not 
simply  cultivating  the  swil,  but  they  were 
speculating  in  bottom  And  it  has  proved  a 
disastrous  speculation. 

They  set  out  with  the  estimate  that  cotton 
would  rule  at  twenty  cents!  They  aimed  to 
secure  a  heavy  yield,  they  bought  manure' 
and  supplies,  and  implements,  and  teams,  and 
hired  labor,  and  made  a  largo  crop  of  cotton 
at  a  loss  of  frorii  one  to  five  cents  on  the 
pound.  They  neglected  that  which  is  the 
first  business  of  a  farmer,  to  provide  subsist- 
ence for  himself  and  his  family,  for  his  la- 
borers and  his  teams,  and  the  consequence 
is,  in  1871,  they  have  to  make  a  crop  and 
have  neither  the  supplies,  nor  the  money  to 
buy  with.  Now  extend  this  view  over  the 
whole  cotton  growing  region,  and  we  have 
the  sad  spectacle  of  a  people  with  many  ad- 
vantages, involved  in  terrible  calamity  by 
attempting    to  add  speculation    to  industry. 

Secondly,  apparent  present  success  brings 
disaster  in  three  ways:  fiirst,  it.  leads  to 
waste  of  means  in  production.'  If  a  staple 
bears  a  high  price,  the  farmer  imagines  that 
he  can  afford  to  pay  high  prices,  can  destroy 
and  neglect  to  improve  his  lands,  can  put  off 


his  orchards  and  his    grass,    and   attend   to 

these  things  when  the  money  is  wade.     So  he 

rips  up  his  old  goose,  and  too  often,  alas,  he 

does  not  get  his   golden  egg.     Secondly,  the 

prevalence  of  high  prices  in   any  given   line 

1  causes    labor   and   capital    to   flow   in    that 

direction    until  it  is  brought   to  the   common 

j  level,  and  this  can  only  be  hindered  by   ex- 

|  traordinary  circumstances. 

Thirdly,  extravagant  habits  uniformly  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  high  prices.  Indebtedness! 
with  all  its  consequent  calamity  when  the 
!  inevitable  change  comes,  is  the  result.  The 
exhausted  and  worn-out  condition  of  the 
i  lands  in  "Virginia  and  Ctates  smith  of  her,  i3 
to  be  explained  jy  a  true  political  economy 
in  the  light  of  these  principles,  rind  not  of  the 
fact  that  they  employed  slave  labor. 

1  suggest  another  inquiry  :  Suppose  Edge- 
combe county  bad  produced   her   own   corn 
,  and  forage  and  provisions  at  the  expense  of 
one-half  of  her  cotton  crop,  what   would  be 
:  her   comparative    condition  1    Suppose    the 
i  whole  South  had  done  this  1  Imagination  can- 
I  not  fill  out  the  picture  of  prosperity  present 
and  prospective  which  would  have  been  pre- 
;  sented.     Instead,  of   this  let   a    man   take  a 
i  view    of  facts.    The  county   of  Edgecombe 
sells,  say  15,000  bales  of  cotton,  crop  1870. — 
This  at  50  dollars  nett,  1750,000,  In  the  cost  of 
:  the  cotton  we    include    the   price   paid   for 
credit  and  interest  on  advances,  and  suppose 
that,  after  paying  freights,    commissions  and 
!  taxes  of  various  kinds,  with  the   cost  of  ad- 
j  vances,  the  average  has  been   not  over  fifty 
;  dollars.     The  two   manufacturing   establish- 
ments, one  at  £,ocky  Mount  and  oue  at  Tar- 
boro,  bring  also   some  money — let  it  all    be 
$900,000.    Now  what  does  the  county  buy  ? 
Perhaps,  Mr.  Editor,  you  may  know.  I  draw 
an   imaginary    statement,  please    rectify   it, 
wheie    it    is    wrong.      I     aim     at     outside 
cost,  with  freight  added. 
For  dry  goocb  and  general  merchan- 
dise, say §400,000" 

For  fertilizers. . .' 300,000 

Liquors  and  medicines.. 100,000 

For  subsistence* 7 300,000' 

*This  item  includes  flour,  bacon,  lard,  but- 
ter, fish,  bav,  oats,  beef,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,' 
&'C,  &c. 
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For  life  insurance,  fire  insurance  and 
State  taxes,  and  with  cost  of  edu- 
cating children  in  schools  out  of 
county,  say 110,000 

Total §1,110,000 

Cost  of  teams  and  implements  is  not 
mentioned,  because  part  of  tins  goes  to 
permanent  capital  ahd  adds  to  the  general 
wealth'. 

Th'ls  estimate  shoWs  that  toe  eVil  in  which 
we  are,  is  clue  not  to  indolence,  not  to 
Providential  disaster,  brft  to  Wind  cupidity 
If  this  is  too  hard  a  word  I  talbj  it  back.— 
This  evil  must  be  rectified. 

Reformations  take  place  not  by  convert- 
ing communities,  but  the  persons  that  make 
{he  community.  And  here  t  suggest  a  Sub- 
ject for  an  article.  L'et  it  be  shown  By  tne 
pen  of  a  "reatfy  writer"  that  what  is  best 
for  the  public  is  best  for  the  single  planter. 
Slany  think  that  ibis  is  not  so,  but  it  is. 

An  did  commission  merchant,  who  advances 
ces  every  year  thousands  of  dollars  to  North 
Carolina  planters,  made  this  remark  to  the 
writer:  ;'In  doing  business,  we  prefer  the 
man  who  has  com  to  sell" 

A  Looker  On. 


On  the  Cultivation  of  Indian  Corn. 

The  experience  and  practice  of  more  than 
twenty  years  leads  me  to  greatly  prefer  pre- 
paring the  seed  bed  by  lapping  the  furrows 
on  the  surface  unbroken  by  any  plough,  un- 
less a  naked  Coulter  is  used;  "which  does  not 
Commingle  the  sod  with  the  sub-soil;  Such 
a  use  of  the  coulter  I  think  will  db  no  harm  ; 
neither  do  1  believe  it  will  do  iSny  good.  My 
practice  has  been  to  form  the  bed  by  run- 
ning four  furrows  With  a  double  plough— 
the  deeper  the  better-^-wbich  will  leave  a 
foot  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  row  un- 
broken, which  may  be  thrown  to  the  beds  at 
any  time  before  the  corn  is  eighteen  inches 
high.  On  one  of  the  best  fields  of  coin,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  fertility,  I  ever  had,  my  slaves 
gathered  and  ate  abundantly  of  strawberries 
and  afterwards  dewberries,  which  grew  on 
the  strips  of  unbroken  land  between  the  beds. 
'to  any  reflective  mind,  I  think  the  superiority 
of  this  plan  will  readily  be  perceived.  The 
sttil  is  all  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  Where 
the  corn  roots  can  feed  on   it  undiluted   by 


admixture  with  barren  earth.  A  hog,  at  a 
stack  of  wheat,  will  be  much  longer  filling 
himself,  than  he  would  be  were  the  wheat 
separated  from  the  straw  and  chaff,  which  he 
does  not  want,  and  wdiich  it  takes  him  some 
time  to  separate  from  what  he  does  want.  So 
corn  which  has  all  its  food  in  a  lump,  and 
not  having  to  send  its  rootlets  through  the 
barren  earth  in  search  of  its  proper  food- 
will  grow  much  faster;  and  thai  this  is  so 
my  experience  confirms.  Corn  planted  on 
land  prepared  in  this  way,  will  be  found  to 
be  from  a  week  to  ten  days  lorwarder  than 
on  land  differently  managed.  The  plant  on 
this  system  is  kept  rtioisler  and  in  a  mote 
soluble  condition,  being  cohered  up  and  pro- 
tected from  lb.8  drying  effects  of  sun  and 
wind.  Your  land  must  retain  its  fertility 
much  better  for  ibis  and  for  another  reason, 
which  is,  that  heavy  rains  can*lot  wash  away 
your  soil.  If  your  rows  rtre  properly  laid 
off,  which  1  hold  to  m,  that  each  row  shall 
discharge  its  own  water,  what  the  heavy 
rains  carry  off  will  be  the  subsoil  in  ther 
middle  o*f  the  row,  which  is  comparatively  & 
small  losii.  The  sun  and  the  wind  and  the 
rain,  althougfi  like  everything  else,  which 
our  good  and  kind  Father  has  made  great 
goods,  yet  are  they  greftt  robbers  of  the 
farmer,  whose  depredatio'ns  it  behooves  him  to 
guard  diligently  againsi,  by  all  practicable 
means.  By  way  of  illustrating  this  idea,  and 
as  a  relief  to  dry  didactic  preaching,  I  will 
relate  "a  little  anecdote."  Borne  sixty  years 
ago,  a  merchant  of  Petersburg  ran  off,  leav" 
ing  a  store  of  goods.  His  creditors  took  out 
attachments.  When  the  store  door  vv£§ 
opened  by  the  sheriff  or  town  sergeant,  the' 
creditors  rushed  in,  each  one  bent  oh  getting 
as  big  a  pile  as  possible  in  satisfaction  of 
his  attachment.  Among  them  was  a  weafely 
old  man,  named  Starke,  who,  knowing  his' 
inability  to  compete  successfully  with  ti\S 
younger  and  more  acbive  rivals,  received  ihS 
first  piece  of  valuable  goods  he  could  lay  big 
hands  on,  and  lying  prone  on  it  on  the 
floor,  gathered  under  him  all  which  in  the 
scramble  fell  within  his  reach.  The  result 
was,  that  Starke  got  much  the  biggest  pile. 
Were  I  a  selfish  man,  1  would  say  to  my 
brother  farmers  "keep  all  your  soil  and  your 
manures  on  the  surface,  so  that  the  sun  and 
the  winds,  arid' in  same  situation's,  the  rains",- 
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may  give  me   a  share  of  them."     But   not 
being  so,  I  say  to  you,    "bury  them    out   of 
the  reach  of  these  spendthrift   robbers,    and 
get  what  3rou  can    of  what   they   scatter." 
Another  recommendation  of  this  plan  is  that 
the  portion  of   land  which  feeds   the  plaut, 
cannot  be  compacted  by  the  heaviest  rains. 
You  have  doubled  your  vegetable  master  at 
the   bottom  of  your  bed,  aiyl    th,e   heaviest 
roller   ever   used,  caunolf    tnak,?    the  surface 
under  it  and  that  ab.ove  it  cohere.     You  are 
to  a  great    decree  prp,t,ected  against  the  ex- 
tremes of  t«,o  ijnueh  or  toy,  little  lain.     Any 
vegetable   matter    covered  a  few  inches   in 
depth  will,  when  once  saturated  with  water, 
remain  wet,  when  the  adjacent  earth  is  quite 
dry,     A.ud  from  its  remaining  uncompacted, 
vvill    serve  as  a  tile  drain  to  cany  off  gently 
any   excess  of  water.     To  men  of  sense,    it 
V'ill  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  soil 
limits  covered,  should    never   be  disturbed    in 
the  cultivation  of  the  corn  crop  by  any  plough, 
but  plough  in  the  middle  of  the  row  as  deep 
as  you  choose,  or  can,  so  tha^  !,h$>  roots  can 
go  down  after  moisture  when  they  need  it, 
I  think  the  best  payiug  plowing  I  ever  had 
done  was  the  running  of  a  single  deap  coul-  j 
ter  furrow  in  the  middle  of  the  row  after  the 
Gorn  was  laid  by,  that  is,  after  it  had  received 
its   last  working.     If  vegetable  manures  are 
to  bj  usod,  open    a   drill   as  deep  as  a    two 
horse  plow,  run    twice  in  the   same    furrow 
will  do  it,  for  holding  them,  and  then  pro-  I 
ceed  a,s  abpye  reco.mmended.     Don't  be  afraid 
of  burying  theru,  too  deep.     Manure    never  ! 
sinks  below  the    reach   of  vegetable    roots. 
When  the  remains  of  the  celebrated    Major 
Andre  were  disinterred  for  removal  to  Eng- 
land, the  skeleton,  and  especially  the   skull, 
was  found  emeshed  in  peach    roots    feeding 
oa   it   and   gradually  bringing    him  to    the 
upper  world  again.     And  so  it  will  be  with 
all  of  us. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  Rut  as  I, 
am  verging  on  the  allotted  three  spore  and 
ten,  and  the  time  for  saying  anything  will 
soon  have  passed,  "the  stream  of  life  now 
dropping  on  the  chimbe,"  I  hope  llxe  mem- 
bers, my  friends  of  the  Good,wyn  Agricultu- 
ral Club,  will  pardon  me  for  adding— Don't 
try  to  be  rich.  The  riches  of  the  South 
made  us  what  we  are,  slaves  e\ety   one- 


slaves  with  the  worst  masters  the  world  ever 
saw— slaves    to    the    Beast  Butlers    abroad, 
and   the  Africans  and    the  worst   than   Afri- 
cans at   home.     Congress  has  undertaken  to, 
make  laws  of  every  kind    for    the    whole    or 
our  immense  country  and  all    its  varied  and 
conflicting    interests.     It     is     morally    and 
I  physically    impossible    that   they  can   make 
;  laws    to    suit   all    sections.     The    best    men 
'  could  not  do  it.     But,  with  such  men  as  we 
have,  %uch  as  it  is   morally  certain  we  must 
I  always  have,  there  will  ever  be  combinations 
|  of  sections  to  oppress  oihers   and   to  enrich 
|  themselves.     Revolution     approaches     with 
giant  strides.     Do  not  flatter  yourselves  that 
$he   success   of  the    Democratic    party    will 
avert   it,  unless  Congress   is   stripped  of  its 
usurped  powers,  n^ake  a,ll  its  members  Demo- 
crats, nay  the  best  in  o^r  land,  and  they  will 
soon    be  as  corrupt  as    those  nowr  in   power- 
When  a  man,    daily,   diving  seven    hundred 
and  itijrty  days,  is  subjected  to  the  teuipta- 
tiaa  to  fill  with  i^oney  his  own  pockets,  and 
those  of  his   friends    in  a  lawful    way.  it  is 
asking    more    of  human   nature  than  it  will 
ever  yield  to  require,  and  expect  him   to  re- 
sist it,     A  despot  might   govern    us  as    the 
Emperor   of  Russia   governs   his    extensive 
dominions,   and    might  govern  us  well.     We. 
might  afi'jrd  to  make  our  master  and  all  his, 
kin  millionaires.     But  we  cannot  c,r  will  not 
make  ten    thousand    Congressmen  with    all 
their  friends  so  rich,     Conjd  we  go  back  tc, 
the  government  our  forefathers  made  for  us, 
we  might  be  saved  from,  disintegration.    But 
of  this  I  have  no.  hope.     We  have  become  too 
self-seeking  and  corrupt.     Revolution  is  fast 
coming,  and  whe?,  i,t  does  come  greatest  will 
be  the  dangers  and   sufferings   of  the  rich, 
sections,  and  individuals.     The  mariner  takes 
in  sail  on   the  approach  of  stormy  weather. 
T,hen  curtail  your  wants  and  expenses,  and 
be  content   to  be  and  to  remain   poor   until, 
the  storm   is   past  and  God's   sunshine  again 
appears.  W.  O.  Gregory. 


March  29th,  187  3|. 
James  R.  Thlijpcn,  Esq.,  Tarboro,  X.  C: 

Dear  Sir  : — The  Goodwyn  Agricultural; 
Club,  at  its  meeting  on  2oth  inst.,  passed  a 
resolution  requiring  the  Secretary  to  for- 
ward a  copy  ot  the  above  essay  to  you,  with 
the.  request   that  you    would ,  p  Lib!.:  zh,  U  is 
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Tee  Reconstructed  Farmer.  I  send  it  at 
the  instance  and  request  of  the  Secretary,  to 
7-elieve  him  so  far  of  the  pressure  of  the  la- 
bors of  his  office. 

Very  respectfully,  &c. , 

John  C.  Taylor. 


[For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer.] 
Manures- 
Manuring  is  the  most  important  subject 
that  can  claim  the  consideration  of  the  farm- 
er. Manure  is  plant  food.  Anything  that 
can  furnish  food  or  nourishment  to  plants, 
therefore,  is  manure.  Chemical  analyses  of 
soils,  as  well  as  of  the  plants  which  grow 
therein,  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
stances, widely  different  from  eaoh  other  in 
appearance,  character,  and  chemical  action. 
Ttjis  shows  that  there  is  no  specific  manure, 
or  none  that  will  produce  in  perfection,  all 
kinds  of  plants.  The  farmer  should  never 
lose  sight  of  this  fact,  for  his  disappoint- 
ment in  the  use  of  any  particular  manure, 
often  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  has  not 
used  the  manure  most  needed  by  his  soil  ;  or 
that  he  has  not  combined  with  it  other  ma- 
nures, that  would  have  increased  its  action, 
and  enhanced  its  value. 

Manures  are  classified  as  animal,  mineral, 
and  vegetable  ;  as  gaseous  and  saline,  raoie 
or  less  soluble  ;  as  simple  and  compound,  and 
again,  as  organic  and  inorganic.  But  not  to 
multiply  terms,  I  will  speak  of  them  only  as 
we  find  them  in  nature,  or  as  prepared  by 
art,  for  the  use  of  the  farmer.  And  first, 
we  will  consider  the  proper  mode  of  manag- 
ing and  applying. 

STABLE    MANURE. 

Stable  manure  should  never  be  fermented 
or  rotted  before  applying  to  the  land,  unless 
indeed  it  be  in  the  compost  heap.  For  in 
our  warm  climate,  it  will  decompose  with 
sufficient  rapidity  in  the  soil.  Three  things 
are  necessary  for  fermentation  and  decom- 
position, to-wit:  air,  heat,  and  moisture. — 
When  these  or  either  of  them  is  lacking, 
there  can  be  no  fermentation  or  decompo- 
sition. The  easiest  and  most  practicable 
mode  of  securing  this,  is  simply  to  allow  the 
manure  to  remain  in  the  stable,  trampled  anrl 
packed  down  by  the  feet  of  the  animals,  and 
by  keeping  the  stable  well  supplied  with  dry 


litter,  both  to  furnish  bedding  for  the  ani- 
mals, and  to  absorb  the  liquid  manure.  If 
the  stable  is  built  with  a  high  pitch,  as  it 
should  be,  the  manure  may  thus  be  kept 
from  one  year's  end  to  another,  with  scarce- 
ly any  loss  of  ammonia.  But  if  it  be  neces- 
sary for  the  stable  to  be  cleaned  out,  the 
manure  should  be  carried  immediately  to  the 
field  or  the  compost  heap. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  best 
mode  of  applying  stable  manure  to  the  laud 
is  broad-cast,  and  on  the  surface.  Indeed, 
I  consider  it  the  best  mode  of  applying  all 
kinds  of  manure.  By  breaking  up  the  land 
in  the  fall,  whether  for  grain  or  for  a  naked 
fallow,  and  applying  the  manure  on  the  sur- 
face to  be  dissolved  and  carried  down  gradu- 
ally into  the  soil  by  the  autumn  rains,  more 
benefit  will  bederived  from  it  than  by  any  other 
mode  of  application.  The  manure  seems  to 
have  some  peculiar  action  on  the  surface  soil 
with  the  atmosphere  immediately  in  contact, 
and  aided,  perhaps,  also  by  the  suu-light  and 
frost,  that  it  cannot  have  when  buried  deep 
at  once.  In  manuring  land  by  penning  cat- 
tle, hogs,  or  other  live  stock  upon  it,  tbe 
laud  should  not  be  broken  up  in  order  to 
turn  the  manure  in,  nor  until  ready  to  plant. 
There  never  was  a  greater  mistake  than  to 
suppose  that  the  sun  kills  manure,  when  in 
fict  it  is  its  greatest  preserver,  by  drying 
out  all  its  moisture  and  thus  rendering  it 
inert  for  the  time,  and  incapable  of   change. 

In  mj_  next,  1  propose  to  discuss  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  system  of  composting  in 
Edgecombe.     Respectfully, 

W.  F.  Lewis. 


—^   ^W'     » 


Ma.  Editor  : — 'opposing  that  some  per- 
sons may  wish  my  views  in  regard  to  plant- 
ing and  cultivating  watermelons,  I  will  give 
my  plau  of  raising  them  :  The  first  thing  I 
do,  is  to  break  my  laud  well  with  a  turn 
plow,  and  prefer  to  have  it  broken  with  a 
two-horse  plow.  I  then  run  off  eight  feet 
each  way  as  deep  as  I  well  can.  I  then  take 
a  hoe  and  rake  out  each  corner  where  the 
plow  crosses,  which  makes  a  round  hole.  I 
keep  from  12  to  11  inches  across,  and  some 
5  or  6  inches  deep.  This  being  done,  I  haul 
ashes,  and  put  from  one  to  two  double  hands- 
full  in  the  bottom  r><"  *be  hole.     I  think  that 
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ashes  are  a  very  good  thing  to  use  for  manure 
and  I  am  satisfied  they  ought  to  be  put  deep 
in  the  ground,  where  they  will  stay  moist  all  the 
while.  Ashes  will  make  the  vines  very  green, 
and  they  will  remain  so  much  longer  than 
without  them.  1  then  haul  manure  from  my 
stables  and  put  from  one-fourth  to  a  lull 
shovel  in  each  hole  on  top  of  the  ashes.  It 
1  have  it  old  and  rotten,  1  prefer  it,  as  it  is 
not  so  apt  to  make  the  vines  fire  up  as  very 
new  manure  sometimes  d'-es.  I  then  take  a, 
hue  and  pull  the  earth  over  the  manure  about 
o  or  4  inches  thick  and  about  2  or  3.  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  land,  taking  care  to 
make  the  hill  immediately  over  the  manure 
in  the  hole  and  also  t,o  plant  the  seed  in  the 
centie  of  the  hill.  I  plant  tvyo  seed  in  each 
hill,  and  when  they  come  up  enough,  I  go 
over  the  patch  and  loosen  up  those  hills  that 
have  not  come  up,  and  replant  them.  The 
first  working  I  give  them  is  with  a  hoe,  just 
to  loosen  the  earth  around  the  plant,  and 
when  they  get  in  a  bunch  and  are  about  to 
run,  1  thin  them  out  to  one  in  a  hill,  and 
sometimes  two — but  seldom.  1  always  work 
twice  with  the  hoe, and  plow  twice.  The  last 
time  I  plow  is  when  the  vines  have  run  about 
as  long  as  my  arm,  and  I  then  sow  peas  be- 
fore the  plow,  taking  care  not  to  sow  too 
thick — making  one  handful!  of  peas  now  from 
8  to  10  steps.  This,  I  think,  is  a  great  bene- 
fit to  the  vines,  and  also  to  the  melons.  It 
keeps  the  sun  from  baking  and  burning  the 
top  soil  of  the  melon  before  it  mellows  or 
ripens;  and  besides,  I  make  a  due  pea  crop  ; 
though,  if  the  laud  is  very  strong  and  the 
peas  are  sown  very  thick,  they  will  take  con- 
trol of  the  whole  thing,  and  ruin  both  vines 
and  melons,  so  that  they  will  be  worth  noth- 
ing at  all. 

There  are  various  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
land  that  suit  melons  best.  I  prepare  a  gray 
loamy  soil,  that  is  neither  what  you  might 
term  sandy,  nor  class  as  stiff  land.  I  have 
had  better  success  on  gray  loamy  land,  the 
vines  remaining  green  and  alive  much  longer. 
As  long  as  the  vines  stay  green  and  flourish- 
ing, the  melons  will  be  goorl,  but  as  soon  as 
the  vines  begin  to  fire  or  die  around  the 
roots,  the  melons  will  become  rotten  and 
hard  and  not  fit  to  eat.  This  crop  should  be 
planted  about   the   middle  ot  April.,  or   be- 


tween the  middle  and  last  of  that  month, 
but  not  sooner  than  that,  unless  a  man  wants 
to  try  a  few  as  an  experiment,  as  I  have  this 
year.  That  is  as  early  as  any  one  can  plant 
them  to  be  safe  in  saving  them.  In  1869  I 
planted  about  that  time,  and  my  whole  crop 
was  killed  on  the  21st  of  May  by  a  frost.  I 
see  that  some  writer  says  that  they  ought  to 
be  planted  the  24th  of  Match.  All  may  try 
that  who  wish  to  do  so,  and  perhaps  ono 
year  in  ten  may  succeed,  but  will  fail 
at  least  live  years  where  they  succeed  one. 
And  the  same  writer  says,  "  put  two  or  ruoie 
bushels  of  manure  to  the  hill."  Now  I 
should  not  like  to  put  as  much  as  that,  if  I 
had  it  in  great  abundance,  for  if  I  did,  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  should  have  to  stop  every  one 
on  the  farm  to  load  my  wagons  and  carts 
with  them,  when  I  wish  to  send  a  load  to 
market  or  take  them  to  the  house,  if  1  did 
not  have  to  call  on  my  neighbors  for  help  ; 
for  I  have  raised  melons  the  size  he  speaks 
of  on  Shiloh  farm  without  any  manure,  or 
as  good  as  none. 

V\  m.  K.   Parker. 


Editor  of  Reconstructed  Farmer: — 
In  the  March  No.  of  your  paper  I  have  read 
a  communication  over  the  signature  of  "Hal- 
ifax," in  regard  to  premiums  for  the  largest 
yield  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  pro 
posing  a  club  with  an  entrance,  fee  of  $10 
for  the  largest  production  of,  qotton  on  four 
acres  of  land.  You  coinnjend  the  subject  to. 
the  consideration  of  your  readers,  and  state, 
that  four  gentlemen  have  entered  their, 
names  for  cotton  and  corn,  and  invite  others^ 
to  enter  their  names  and  send  their  money 
to  you  as  treasurer.  In  the  same  No.  of  the 
Farmer  is  published  the  premium  list  of  the, 
Roanoke  and  Tar  River  Agricultural  Society 
for  various  field  crops.  The  plan  proposed 
by  "Halifax"  differs  from  that  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  two  particulars  :  First, 
in  the  amount  of  the  entrance  fee,  and  sec- 
ond, in  the  requirements  necessary  to  obtain 
this  premium. 

As  to  the  amount  of  the  entrance  (§2) 
proposed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  it 
was  thought  best  not  to  place  it  so  high  as 
to  exclude  any  one  from  entrances  for  a  pre- 
mium, and  thereby  increase  the  number  of 
competitors.     As  to  the  requirements,  "  the 
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crop  made,  at  least  cost  in  labur  and  ma- 
lyares,-'  was  considered  the  most  practical,  as 
»vell  as  tlie.  surest  lest  of  good  m  uiagement. 
An  expenditure  of  $">J  or  §100  per  acre  in 
labor  arijl  manure,  in  a  fair  season,  may  make 
an  extraordinary  product  at  a  decided  loss 
to  the  producer,  which,  if  carried  out  on  a 
large  scale,  would  entail  on  bini  boneless 
bankruptcy.  Premiums  for  the  largest  pos- 
sible yield  of,  fi,el.l  crops  and  for  the  largest 
;u)d  fattest  animals,  have  been  offered  an- 
Lv^ally  by  agricultural  societies  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  with  little  practical  benefit  to  agri- 
culture or  stcck  raising,  because  there  has 
been  no  profit  in  it.  What  we  need  is  a  sys- 
tem of  planting  at  least  cost  in  labor  and 
manures,  according  to  the  quality  and  value 
of  the  land.  Such  a  system  will  commend 
Uself  to  the  great  body  of  planters  in  our 
cpunty.  Such  a  system  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee are  endeavoring  to  inaugurate,  by  the 
application  of  a  different  test  from  what  has 
been  heretofore  adopted. 

Now,  what  I  propose  to  you  and  the  gen- 
gentlemen  who  have  entered  the  $10  club,  is 
to  send  your  names  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Roanoke  and  Tar  River  Agricultural  Society, 
and  the.  ExectuiveCommittee  will,  no  doubt, 
adopt  your  plan  in  connection  with  that 
published  by  them,  and  appoint  the  neces- 
sary judges,  &c.  Let  us  co-operate,  with 
t,he  Agricultural  Society,  and  if  there  are 
different  views  as  to  the  best  mode  of  en- 
couraging experiments,  make  its  platform 
Large  enough  to  embrace  them  all. 

&OAKOKE. 


noon  unfolded  above  ground  seventy-one. — 
The  plants  looked  very  vigorous.  Sued  seed 
caps  above  ground. 

June  2nd,  I  noticed  that  the  seed  in  sec- 
ond row  had  cracked  the  ground  in  one 
place,  and  on  the  3  1  of  June  unfolded  above 
ground  twenty-four,  and  failed  to  crack  a 
continuous  line,  and  shed  seed  caps  above 
ground  near  the  surface.  Plants  looked  less 
vigorous  than  those  of  the  first  row. 

June  5th,    1    noticed  that  the    see  in  third 

row  tailed  to    crack    the  ground,    unfolding 

twelve.  Shed  seed  caps  under  ground.  Plants 

looked  less  vigorous  than  those  ofj  the  sec- 

,  ond  row. 

June  6th,  I  noticed  that  td.iree,.  seed  of  the 
fourth  row  had  unfolded,.  Shed  seed  caps, 
under  ground.  Plants  resembling  those  of 
third  row. 

Total  Hu-inhpr.  oft  sfed.  that  came  up:. 

1st     row,   1  inch  deep   ....   71,    7185, 

2ud     "       2     '•       "    ''  .'.'.'.  21   '24-85. 

3rd     "       S.     "       "        ....    12    12-85' 

4th      "       4     "       '.'       ....     3  .....     3  85 

The  maturity  of  the  plant  and  boll  was 
decidedly  in  favor  of  shallow  planting. 

From  this  experiment,  I  am  convinced  that 
to  receive  a  good  stand  of  cotton,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  plant  very  shallow — half  inca 
if  possible— rand  only  one  seed  to  the  inch, 
hi  a  straight  line.  Can't  the  cottou  planter- 
be  instructed  to  plant  them  so  1 

I  will  be  glad  to  see  the  experiments  and, 
opinions  of  others. 

1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

W.  L.  Faisox. 


(^lxtox.  No^u,  Carolina,  > 
Anarch  30th,  1871.      J 

pABJ.  J.  R.  Tiiig.pex — ZVar  Sir  : — As 
4U$  time  for  planting  cotton  is  near  at  hand, 
the  following  experiment  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  : 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1870,  I  selected  a 
portion  of  the  border  in  my  garden,  of  uni- 
form fertility  and  equal  advantages,  had  it 
well  broken  and  levelled  nicely,  and  with  a 
trowel  made  four  trenches  four  feet  apart, 
one,  two,  three  and  four  inches  deep.  In 
each  I  dropped  eighty-five  cotton  seed  in  a 
continuous  Hue  one  inch  apart,  and  covered 
accurately. 

At  sunrise,  June  1st,  I  noticed  the  soil  in 
the  lirst  row — one  inch  deep — had  cracked 
the  ground  the  whole  Hue,  and  j:i  the  after-. 


[For  the  Farmer.] 
Onions    and    Pepper  for  R.oultry\ 

It  is  a  fact,  well  known  to  owners  of 
poultry,  that  the  occasional  use  of  onions 
and  red  pepper  to  be  mixed  and  fed  to  poul-. 
try  with  their  other  food,  such,  as  hominy, 
meal  or  oats,  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  keep- 
ing a  yard  of  poultry  in  health.  I  feel  con- 
fident it  has  uot  l'eceived  the  attention  and 
use  that  its  merits  really  demand.  I  am 
well  satisfied  that  the  use  of  these  vegetables 
will  prevent  nearly  every  disease  a  poultry 
yard  is  subject  to.  Don't  understand  me  to 
say  that  it  will  cure  all  cases  of  diseases  in 
poultry,  after  they  once  have  secured  a  hold, 
but  I  do  know  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  preventa- 
tives ever  used. 

Fowls  will  readily  eat  it,  if  prepared  in 
small  pieces,  and  mixed  well  in  their  food. 
You  can  give  it  to  your  poultry  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  oftener  if  you  choose.  TI13 
vegetables  named  are  easy  to  come  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  Mate  a  trial  of  these 
vegetables,  and  then  you  will  know,  for  a 
certainty,  how  to  appreciate  the  use  of  this 
presciiption  for  any  and  all  kinds  of  fowls. 
A  Subscriber. 
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7>\    71'.  JOJVJSS,  Surty  C,  JI.,  Tc,  Editor 


To  the  Readers  of  the  Recon- 
struct^ Farmer. 

I  have  assumed  the  responsibility  of  con- 
ducting a  Stock  Department  in  this  journal, 
and  am  naturally  desirous  of  making  it  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  useful  features  of 
the  magazine.  1  call  upon  you,  brother 
farmers,  who  have  been  familiar  with  the 
management  of  stock  all  your  lives,  to  aid 
me  in  making  this  d^parinient  'efnincntly  and 
2)rncticn!hj  useful.  We  will  sit  'down  and  dis- 
cuss in  a  plain  oft  hand  Way,  whatever  mat- 
ters come  up  for  our  consideration.  Noth- 
ing flighty,  fine  or  sensational  will  be  at- 
tempted ;  but  we  will  endeavor  to  Winnow 
the  chaff  from  the  Wheat,  and  giVe  our  read- 
ers only  what  may  be  reliable  and  useful. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  re'ceive  suggestions 
queries,  and  answers  to  'queries  from  practi- 
cal men  everywhere.  It  is  a  duty  you  owe 
the  public  to  give  it  the  beneilt  of  your 
experience.     Let  me  hear  from  you. 

We  shall  devote  most  of  the  space  allotted 
us,  td  poultry,  hogs,  co\Vs,  and  sheep  ;  bid  all 
other  species  of  farm  stock  will  re'ceive  pass- 
ing notice  as  occasion  oilers. 

In  thus  appearing  somewhat  prorhiHently 
before  the  public,  I  am  actuateu  by  no  motive 
but  a  desire  to  keep  my  penny  brigbi—  make 
myself  useful.  If  I  fail,  it  shall  not  be  from 
idleness. 

importance  and  Magnitude 'of  the 
Poultry  Trade. 

Justimaginethedilemmain  which  our  cities 
and  manufacturing  districts  would  be  placed 
if,  even   for  one  month,  there   should    be  no 
poultry  or  eggs   offered   in   the   markets. — 
What  would  the  hotels  and   boarding-houses 
do  1    What  would  the  restaurants  and  bake- 
ries do  1  What  would  ahi/body  do  7     No  ome- 
lets, ho  pies  and  nick-nacks,  no  baked  fowl,  j 
Imagine  the  picture  that  such  a  state  of  af-  \ 
fairs  would  present,  and  you  will  have  somo  | 
conception  of  the  importance   of  this  busi-  j 
ness.      Few   country   people   living    remote  t 
front  the  towns  have  any  Idea  6'f  the  itia.<r.  j 


nitudp  of  this  highly  profitable  'and  indifL 
:  pensable  trade:  To  cite  but  a  single  case: 
New  Yoi  k  city  alone  consumes  ?*u,bb'0  worth 
of  eggs  daily,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tons  of. 
dressed  fowl  cohsumed  in  the  sa'iie  period. 
And  we  have  in  tliis  country  Sortie  4o,oHo,000 
of  people,  every  one  of  whom,  perhaps,  eat 
eggs  and  baked  fowl.  It  is  safe,  we  think, 
to  charge  each  inhabitant  for  poultry  and 
eggs  consumed  annually,  at  bile  dollar,  on  an 
j  average.  Forty  million*  of  dollars  •annually 
|  for  poultry  and  e^gs  !  What  a  harvest  ior 
poultry  raisers  !  It  is  a  business  tliat  will 
pay,  especially  in  the  South.  We  have  al! 
the  facilities  of  success  in  this  important 
industry,  except  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
our  people  to  engage  therein.  We  shall 
watch  with  particular  interest  the  progress 
of  this  branch  of  stock  raising  in  the  South; 
and  shall  'nave  much  more  to  say  upon  this 
subject  in  future  numbers.  True,  it  is  a 
work  that  demands  system,  attention  time. 
|  and  patience,  and  what  work  to  be  success- 
ful does  not,  but  give  it  these,  and  if  you 
are  sensible,  you  will  not  be  ashamed  of  the 
profits. 


Annottoine. 

The  goodly  matrons  of  the  Old  North" 
State  perhaps  deal  little  in  Northern  butter; 
and  very  few,  as  yet,  apply  any  foreign  mat- 
ter save  salt  to  their  own  golden  butter 
rolls.  To  such,  a  brief  description  of  the 
process  resorted  to  in  other  parts  to  give 
butter  a  bright,  golden  yellow,  may  not  be* 
uninteresting : 

Annottoine  is  an  extract  frorn  the  seed 
of  the  Brazilian  plant  Ann'otto.  The  col- 
oring is  washed  frorll  the  seed  by  letting 
them  soak  for  sometime  in  cold  water. 
When  this  is  done,  the  water  is  drawn  off; 
the  sediment  dried  and  powdered,  and  it  is 
then  fit  for  use.  The  old  process  was  to  boil 
the  seeds,  but  this  dissolved  i\\e  entire  seed 
which  was  not  wanted;  and  did  not  make 
so  pure  an  article  for  coloring.  The  annot- 
toine sells  for  $2  per  pound. 

Two  pounds  of  concentrated  potash  an<? 
five  or  six  ounces  of  saltpetre!  ale  dissolved 
in  two  gallons  of  warm  water,  to  wtiib'h  is" 
added  ten  gallons  of  cold  water,  Sad  as  much 
aunotlo  as  the    liquid  fc'fll   fSadl'y   dissolve 
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It  is  then  slowly  brought  to  a  boiling  bear, 
after  wlii'ch  it  is  put  into  a  'cask  and  stored 
?n  a  cool  place.  When  the  churning  takes 
place,  one  large  table  spoonful  put  to  eVery 
six  quarts  of  cream,  is  put  in.  This  gives  a 
bright  golden  hue  and  good  navor  to  the 
butter. 

6.  S.  Bliss,  Secretary  of  the  Vermont 
Dairyman's  Association,  says:  "Many  per- 
sons affect  to  be  very  averse  to  thfl  use  of 
colored  biltter;  but  we  have  never  seen  any 
one  yet  who  does  not  like  good,  rich  look- 
ing, yellow  butter  better  than  a  poor,  lardy 
white  article,  and  who  would  not  eat  the  one 
as  soon  as  the  other,  provided  he  did  not 
know  that  it  was  bolored."  Annotto  does 
not  detract  from  the  sweetness  of  the  but- 
ter. 

The  South  as  i  Stock  Coiintr^ 

The  idea  seems  to  prevail  pretty  generally 
in  some  parts  that    the  South  is  riot  adapted 
to  stock  raising.     No  more  fallacious  notion 
was   ever    entertained.     It     is  akin    to   the 
opinion  that  white   men   cannot   stand    field 
labor  here  in  summer  time.     Both  assump- 
tions are  very    prejudicial    to  our   interests, 
and  the  sooner  the  public  mind  is  disabused 
of  these  and  other  false  impressions  the  better 
for  us  all.     What!  a  country  not  adapted  to 
stock  raising  where  the  grass  is  green  in  the 
woods  for  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year  1  j 
that   has  ten   thousand   bright   and    crystal  j 
streams  of  the  purest  water  1  and  millions  of 
acres  adapted  to  the  growth  of  every  variety 
of     grass  ever     seen  1     Preposterous  idea  !  i 
If  people  would  only  give  the  grasses  a  fair  | 
trial,   take  a  little  pains   to  prepare  the  laud  j 
properly,  and  then  ri'ut  each  variety  of  grass  ' 
upon   its    appropriate    soil,  we  might   soon 
bear  a  different  note  from  this  goodly  South- 
land of  ours.     Our  mountain    sides   and  val- 
leys would  soon  be  alive  with  browsing  herds 
and  our  country  hornet   made   musical  with 
bleating  flocks  ;  our   barnyards  would    echo 
With    the   cackle  of   Brahmas,  Polands   and 
Bantams;  and  we  ourselves   might    revel   in 
milk,  butter,   cream  and    cheese.     There  is, 
in  our  humble  opinion,  nothing  to  prevent  us 
having  as   many  of  these  good  things  as  we 
may  desire,   and  at  half  the  cost  and  trouble 
that  our   Northern   farmers   are  at  to  have 
them.     If  there  is.  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  it. 


Summer  Foraged 

Few  farmers  or  planters  raise  good  hay  or 
j  fodder  enough  to  carry  them  through  the 
summer;  and  even  when  they  do,  unless  it 
|  is  carefully  handled  and  well  preserved,  ani- 
;  mals  are  apt  to  tire  of  it  and  crave  some. 
:  thing  fresher  as  the  warm  weath'er  ap- 
proaches. 

To  supply  this   want,    common  c'crii   may 
be  sown  in  drills  three  or  four  feet  ap'art,  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  or   forty  grain  to   til's  foot 
.  of  drill,    and    if  the  ground  is  rfch  and  the 
:  crop  well  worked,  the  fodder  will  grow  Very 
rapidly,  and  may  be  cut  and  fed  freely  (with 
a  sprinkle  of  salt)  to  cows,   horses,    mules, 
|  etc;,  as  soon  as  thp  stalks  tassel.     If  cut  be- 
fore th is  stage,  the  juice  is  crude  and  imma- 
ture, arid  the  forage  will  prove  laxative  and 
;  injurious  to  your  stock. 

In  preparing  a  patch  of  drilled  corn,  a 
certain  number  of  rows  should  be  sown  with 
an  interval  of  a  few  days  between  that  and 
the  next  sowing,  in  order  that  all  the  crop 
may  not  tassel  and  be  ready  to  cut  at  once. 

The  Chinese  stigar-cane  or  scrghum,  the 
Egyptian  millet,  cow  pea,  and  other  ci\  ps 
may  also"  Up  raised  as  green  forage  with 
great  profit  arid  advantage.  In  sowing  the 
Chinese  sugar-cane  or  Egyptian  millet,  the 
land  must  be  plowed  deep,  pulverized  thor- 
oughly, and  heavily  manured,  either  broad- 
cast or  in  the  drill.  AVe  prefer  the  latter  for 
these  two  grasses,  and  apply  the  manures 
in  the  drill  hear,  but  not  in  contact  with  the 
seed,  sowing  the  latter  quite  thick.  Sor- 
ghum may  be  cut  when  the  seed  is  in  a 
doughy  stale,  and  fed  seed  and  all  ;  but  the 
millst  being  of  rapi  i  growth  admits  fre- 
quently of  four  or  five  cuttings  in  the  sea- 
son, and  may  safely  be  fed  at  any  stage  of 
its  growth  like  any  other  grass. 

By  providing  an  abundant  supply -of  such 
greeii  forage  as  we  recommend,  farmers  can 
carry  their  working  stock  cheaply  and  safely 
through  the  summer,  add  greatly  to  the  milk 
and  butter  producing  capacities  of  their 
cows,  and  by  yarding  or  "penning"  them 
every  night,  when  they  are  brought  up  to  be 
fed  and  milked,  they  can  make  and  save  a 
great  amount  of  valuable  fertilizing  material 
that  would  otherwise  be  scattered  iind  lost. 
—  Ocr  Home  Journal. 
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Have  a  Good  Cow. 

Everj*  farmer  would  like  to  have  good 
cows  thai  give  plenty  of  nice  rich  milk.  And 
why  do  they  not  have  them  1  Because  they 
have  not  yet  learned  that  a  few  full-blooded, 
well-fed  cows  are  Worth  a  whole  herd  of 
half-starved  "  sci  ibs."  The  first  step  to- 
ward having  plenty  of  rich  milk,  is  to  buy  a 
full-blooded  cow,  but  the  second  and  most 
important  is  to  feed  her  well. 

The  food  for  a  fine  cow  cost's  no  more  than 
that  of  &  po'or  one;  so  always  get*  the  best, 
you  can  to  start  with.  If  yon  do  not  intend 
to  feed  your  cows,  do  not  look  for  plenty  t  f 
'milk  and  butler,  for  they  cannot  elaborate 
milk  from  nothing.  Feed  your  cows  well 
and  they  will  be  sure  to  pay  you  in  milk  and 
butter.  If  you  have  more  than  you  can 
feed  properly,  sell  off  to  one  or  two,  and 
sow  clover  for  these.  By  all  means  contrive 
to  have  one  good  cow. 

Carrots  are  excellent  winter  food  for  stock 
of  all  sorts,  especially  cows.  We  have  tried 
them  and  find  that  our  cows  thrive  and  keep 
fat  all  winter,  and  give  an  abundance  of 
nice  rich  milk.     We  sny    to  all    try  carrots. 


Docking  Lambs. 

This  should  be  done  at  the  age  of  four  or 
six  weeks',  but  may  be  safely  performed  at 
most  any  age,  provided,  of  course,  that  due 
care  is  taken  to  have  it  done  properly. 

The  object  of  docking  is  to  keep  the  ani- 
mal free  from  filth  and  vermin.  The  tail 
should  not  be  cut  too  short,  as  it  is  a  pio- 
tection  against  cold  in  winter. 

The  tail  is  laid   upon  a  plank,  and  while 
one  person  holds  the  lamb   and    draw-s  the  j 
•skin  of  the  tail  gently  back  with  one  hand, 
another  with   a    mallet  and  chisel  strikes   it  I 
off  beUvepn  the  joints,  leaving  it  about  two 
inches  loug.     The  skin,  when  released,  slips 
back  over  the  end,   and  the  wound   is  soon 
healed.     To  prevent  ilies  and  maggots,   and 
assist  in   healing,  apply   an  ointment  of  tar 
and  grease.     Ewe  lambs  should  be  docked  I 
closer  than  the  rams. 

P.  S. — Plenty  of  peas,  potatoes,  arid  pigs  i 
will  bring  peace,  progress  and  prosperity. 


You  con  keep  off  the  hog  cholera  by  giv- 
ing your  hogs  an  occasional  mess  of  cooked 
food. 


Raise  Your  Own  Bacon. 
The  most  successful  farmers  are  those  wdio 
raise  at  home  everything  they  consume 
which  their  soil  and  climate  will  produce. 
This  class  of  farmers  is,  however,  compara- 
tively small.  To  by  far  the  larger  number 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  his  such  a  fascina- 
tion about,  it-there  are  such  luxurious  visions 
of  great  piles  of  crisp  greenbacks,  that 
nothing  else  seems  to  be  thought  about. 
They  make  cotton  and  sell  it  to  purchase 
necessaries,  among  them  bacon,  an  article 
that  they  can  easily  grow  at  home,  and  of  a 
better  quality  than  that  purchased  from 
abroad.  We  should  think  that  the  past 
year's  lesson  in  cotton,  pushed  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  matters,  would  have  a  salutary 
effect  the  present  season.  On  some  we  think 
it  will,  but  the  majority  will  go  on  in  the 
old  beaten  track  of  making  cotton  or  noth- 
ing. When  will  our  people  learn  wisdom  1 
We  urge  you  to  raise  your  own  bacon. 

Enquiries  and  Answers. 

We  purpose  devoting  a  column  of  the 
space  allotted  us  to  inquiries  and  answers  on 
the  various  subjects  that  come  within  the 
scope  of  our  department.  We  shall  expect 
this  to  be  the  most  attractive  and  useful 
part  of  our  portion  of  the  Farmer.  We  in- 
vite the  readers  to  pay  especial  attention  to 
this  column. 

Skippers  in  Bacon. — Can  you  inform  me  how 
to  keep  the  disgusting  skippers  out  of  my 
bacon] — J.  C, — Prince  George  Co.,  Ya. 

Wrap  the  pieces  in  old  newspaper  early  in 
spring,  before  the  advent  of  the  bacon 
bug,  and  pack  down  in  ashes  in  tight  casks 
or  boxes,  covering  the  top  with  a  layer  of 
ashes.  Or  pack  away  without  ashes  in  boxes 
so  tight  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
bacon  bug. 

Hollow  Horn. 

Symptom? — Lack  of  appetite,  tendency  to 
lie  clown,  dull  and  sluggish  countenance, 
horn  cold  to  the  touch ;  last  stages  attended 
with  giddiness  and  frequent  tossing  of  the 
head,  stiffness,  and  sudden  wasting  of  flesh 
When  arrived  at  this  stage,  the  best  remedy. 
is  to  kill  at  once  and  take  off  the  hide. 

This  disease  is  induced  generally  by  ill- 
treatment  and  poor  and  insufficient  feed.  D. 
Wyatt  Aiken,  in  Rural  Carolinian,  thinks  that 
hollow  horn  means  nothing  but  hollow  belly. 
I  am  inclined  to  the  same  opinion. 

Remedy — An  application  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine on  the  head  and  along  the  back,  and 
teeding  with  good,  nutritious  food,  will  soon 
effect  a  cure.  By  all  means,  avoid  that  old 
fashioned  torture,  forcing  a  gimlet  hole  and 
injecting  stimulants. 
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of  Edgecombe  county  as  contribu- 
tors to-  the  columns  of  The  Farmer. 
With  the  additional  assistance  of 
friends  of  Agricultural  Reconstruc- 
tion, from  various  sections,  we  Lope 
to  be  able  to  furnish  a  Magazine  its 
a  short  time  second  to  none  in  val- 
uable instruction. 

YV  e  know  it  is  the  desire  of  everj 
wdl-wisher  of  home  and  country  ore 
this  continent,    that    peaee,    plenty, 

C.  BHffDiiiKi,  Pubjwher;     \  and  prosperJty  should  abound. 
Tarooro,  IS.  C,  February  1st,  18/1.  *        c         J 

In  order  to  secure  this,,  a  genera? 
reconstruction  of  all  errors  should 
be  our  motto  in  eas'h  and  every  pur- 
suit, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 

The  country  Sooth  has  been  re- 
constructed with  the  sword  and  bayo- 
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fields   ''many  of  them)  have    eitfwr* 
up  in  thorns  and  thistles. 

Our  railroads,  having  passed  many 
of  them   into  the  hands  of   foreign- 
er. 00  j  ers,  are  being  used  as  "-external"  m- 

2>,  00  1     i'  ■  1  • 

30  00  I  stead  01  internal  improvements.    Our 

4500  j  taxes    are    so    enormous,    that    our 

jlist  of  contributors:  I  revolutionary  sires,  if  present,  would 

Col. c.  b.  Ki Hebrew, Ca.pt.  J. s. Danty,  !  be  astonished  to  know  that   they  re- 
Wra.  F.  focwis,  M,  J.  Battle,  -,      -.  c  •  " 

H.C.  Bourne,  G.  L.-Wimborlr,    I  VoUed    at  :l  lnv'J  °  1S    tax  0K>  tea. 

^coi.  John  r'/*"dg«r^_ I       Our    South     has    been    delivered 

Salutatory.  j  into    the  hands  of   strangers    and  a 

ug  the  third  volume,  it  is  I  semi-barbarious  race,    in  order  that 

with    much    pleasure    that    we    an-    the  palladium  of  States' lights  might 

no$n©e  the  above  named  gentlemen  I  be  annihilated. 
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Our  best  citizens,  in  many  in- 
stances, have  been  treated  in  suv.h 
a    manner, 


Let  us  be  certain,  while  endeavor- 


ing   vo  ec 


rate  th< 


that   if    the   Qu-een    of 
England  was    to    perform   such    an  ; 
act  upon  one  of   England's  subjects  ; 
she  would  hose    her    crown    within  ' 
twen ty- fo ur  h o urs. 

Our  reverses,   m  the   social,  ngri-  | 
cultural  and  political   system,   have] 
been  such  that  no  people  in  ancient 
or  modern    times  can    show  greater 
fortitude  perseverance  and  prudence.  | 

Ml  • 

We    think    our   readers    will    unite  j 
with  us  and  thank  God  that  a  change  j 
is  taking  place.      From   our  inmost  j 
soul,    we  thank   the  Almighty   that 
North    Carolinians     have    captured 
North  Carolina,   and  we  confidently 
believe,   in   a   few  short  years,   the 
passions   of   men  North   and    West 
will  be  changed  to  a  sense  of  reason 
•and  justice. 

Thea  a  reconstruction  will    take 
place-  that  will  make  the  hearts  of 
all  good  men  glad,   North,    South, 
East   and    West.     We    shall     then  | 
unite  as  a   nation  of  brothers,   and  j 
march  on  to  one  glorious  destiny. 

We  write  this  in  no  political  sense,  ; 
but  as  a  duty  we  owe  that   interest  j 
we  represent.     Those  who  plow  and  I 
hoe,  in  most  part,  have  the  hardship 
to    endure.      The   Pivine,    Lawyer, 
Doctor,  Merchant,    Mechanic,    and  J 
every  other   pursuit,  in  addition    to  I 
the  fowls  of  the  air,   the  varments 
of  the  forest,  and  many  insects  live 
upon  the  planter.  j 

Let  us  shape  cur  course  aright 
in  all  things  that  appertain  to  hap- 
piness in  this  and  the  life  to  come. 


and  political  virtues,  that  we  culti- 
vate less  cotton  and  more  of  fctn 
cereals  and  grapes.  Our  bes'i 
wishes  for  the  success  of  every  read- 
er, trusting  that  while  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  instruct  them  that  each 
one  will  renew  his  subscription  and 
r.end  us  a  new  subscriber.  We  feci 
sure  each  and  every  one  can  do  this 
which  would  be  little  or  no  incon- 
venience to  you,  but  a  vast  assist- 
ance to  us.  J)o  this,  and  we  will  be 
able  in  a  short  time  to  send  you  762 
pages  annually  instead  of  884. 


May. 

This  month  reminds  the  planter 
of  the  necessity  of  bestirring  him- 
self, and  all  around  him,  for  upon 
his  exertions  properly  applied  for 
the  next  ninety  days,  depends  his 
success.  Whether  he  has  done  his 
duty  in  preparing  the  soil,  or  in 
seeding,  is  too  late  to  think  of  at 
present. 

The  judgment  of  every  farmer 
should  dictate  to  him  his  true  posi- 
tion, and  then  set  to  work  in  earnest- 

If  you,  from  any  cause,  have  not 
corae  up  to  your  expectation  thus 
far,  do  not  despond.  JT  you  have 
erred  in  judgment  while  laboring 
faithfully,  then  you  have  learned 
from  experience  that  which  will  be 
worth  more  to  you  in  future  that  what 
3'ou  have  lost.  The  man  who  has 
idled  away  precious  time,  and  has 
nothing  in  order  up  to  this  date,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  he  cares  but  lit- 
tle whether  he  succeeds  or  fails,— 
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To  this  class  what  we  may  say 
will  have  no  effect,  as  they  never  ex- 
pect to  accomplish  more  than  a 
scantv  subsistence  afc  best. 

To  those  who  desire  success  Ave 
admonish  to.  work  unremittingly  with 
well  directed  blows,  day  by  day, 
early  and  late.  If  possible,  do  not 
let  your  farm  get  in  such  a  condi- 
tion, that  you  hardly  know  what  is 
best  to  do  first,  or  where  to  com- 
mence, but  go,  ahead,  not  to  hill 
weeds  and  grass,  but  to  keep  them, 
from  com  ins- 

It  is  said  that  an  ounce  of  preven- 
tive is  worth  a  pound  of  cure  as 
regards  the  diseases  of  men,  and  it 
is  equally  true  to  manage  a  crop 
easily  in  the  proper  way,  is  not  to 
keep  the  plow  and  hoe  out  until  the 
grass  has  made  its  appearance 
throughout  the  entire  crop,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  but  use  the 
remedy,  mind  and  muscle,  wisclv. 


Doings     and     intentions    on    the 
Farm, 

Since  our  last,  the  weather  has 
not  been  altogether  so  unfavorable 
for  the  planter  as  the  preceding 
month,  although  our  rain  tabic  will 
show  several  days,  rain.  On  the  5th 
of  this  month,  there  was  the  largest 
freshet  in  Tar  river  we  have  ever 
seen  in  the  spring.  We  com- 
menced on  the  30th  of  March  to 
plant  corn,  and  finished  on  the  11th 
of  April,  all  except  some  new 
grounds.  We  planted  four  acres  of 
sandy  upland  a  little  different  from 
any  we  ever  planted.  We  had  the 
rows  run    from  7  to  0   inches  deep. 


In  those  we    sowed   20  bushels  cot- 
ton seed,  put  a  little    dirt  on  them, 
then  dropped    the    corn    18    inches 
apart,  one  grain  in  a  place.  After  the 
corn   was    dropped,     we    sowed    20 
bushels     of  stable    manure    to    the 
i  acre  on  it.      After  this,  we  covered 
|  about    two   inches    deep.      On    this 
|  land  we  purpose    to    take   the    pre- 
mium or  run  some  one  pretty  close 
!  at    t\\e    next  agricultural     fairs    in 
|  North   Carolina.      On    the  10th    of 
i  April  we  planted  four  acres  of  rich 
I  swamp  land,  which  Ave  intend  to  be 
i  the  sweep.- stakes  on  all  occasions. — 
On  this  laud  wc    had  the  rows  run 
;  as  deep  as  we  could  trench  them  at 
|  three   times   plowing  with  a  No.   60 
!  turn  plow.      On  this  Ave  applied  20 
j  bushels  of  cotton  seed  per  acre.    It 
j  is  our  intention    to    have    this  land 
!  to  stand  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand 
I  stalks  per  acre.      On  this  land  there 
;  are  several  stumps,   but  it  is  our  in- 
|  tention  to  lose  nothing,  as  Ave  plant- 
|  cd  all  around  them.      We  have  been 
too  busy  attending;  to  the  business 
of  the  farm,  for  the  last  month,  to 
receive  visitors  except  on  business 
other  than  pleasure.       For  the  last 
month  wf    hav      been  planting  and 
hauling    and'  distributing    manure, 
and  in  order  to  have  this  done  prop- 
erly,   it   has    required  more  atten- 
tion than  Ave  are  able  to  give.      Wc 
love  the  farm,  not  because  it  is  an 
easy  business  to  follow,  but  because 
it  is  an  honorable  and  independent 
calling,  as  well    as    lucrative,  Avhcn 
rightly  folloAved.      On  the  farm  Ave 
i  n  ten  d  to  r  e  m  a  i  n  f o  r  the  n  e  x  t  n  i  n  e  ty 
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days,  and  do  our  very  best  to  keep  !  \v:,ill  he  a  great  auxiliary  on  the  farm. 
every  bolt  screwed  up,  in  order  that  One  reason  we  have  been  writing 
we  may  harvest  a  good  crop.  To  of  late  for  a  law  to  compel  men  to 
follow  the  freedmen  all  day  and  at  keep  their  stock  up  was,  we  could 
night  arrange  in  our  mind  'due  easiest  ,  not  keep  our  gates  shut,  except  they 
and  shortest  way  to  do  what  is  ne-  ;  were  locked.  Li'  we  had  no  other 
cessarily  in  order,  and  note  what  has  :  objections,  we  should  be  snowed 
been  done  the  past  day,  and  write  under  on  the  fence  question.  This 
a  half-dozen  letters,  and  at  5. o'clock  gate  upon  approaching  it  on  horse* 
A.  M.  rise,  make  our  own  fire,  if  it  back,  or  in  a  vehicle,  opens  of  its  own 
is  needed  for  the  children,  and  have  '  accord,  and  after  passing  through  it, 
the  plantation  bell  rung,  look  after  ,  it  shuts  of  itself, 
the  stock,  see  the  hands  off  and  at  But  the  strangest  part  about  it 
work,  makes  us  feel  proud  when  is,  it  will  open  on  the  approach  of 
Saturday  night  arrives.  the  rider  or  driver,  but   will  not   on 

On  Saturday  evenings  of  late,  the  approach  of  any  stock  that 
in  our  imagination,  we  have  seen  might  pass,  and  if  the  gate  was  left 
the  toiling  millions  wandering  home,  j  open  purposely,  the  first  cow  or  hog 
some  pleasant  and  happy,  while  i  that  might  pass  through,  it  will 
others  were  miserable.     The  laborer  .  close. 

who  does  his  duty   in   six    days,  is        We  hop8    Gen>  R   K    gpfiedj    QJ, 
willing  to  rest  on  the  seventh.  '  some  one  ^^  win  have  onc  put  up 

We  expect  to  plant  our  cotton  by  acrosg  the  ,,,.litl  st,.eefc  of  Xarboro, 
the  last  of  April.  :a    0.,jer    thafc    Us    medts    maJ  pQ 

tested.     Edgecombe  farmers  would 

RAIN  TABLE.  :  ° 

March  17 Rain,  'like  to.  see  this  gate,  and  if  it  is  im- 

«       It'..'. .................... ''! Sprinkled    Poss^le  for  this  gate  to  be  left  open 

~l Kam.  j  jjy  inadvevtance   or  accident,    then 

"         2o Rain    ]     J 

"       'M Kain.  I  the  ordinary  gates   of   the    country 

"         29. -Light  in  morning,  in  evening  raiu.  |  .  ,  .  , 

April      i •' -Rain.  '  must    give    way  to  tins,,  as  the  cost; 

»  o///./////.V::::.Kam"St"l!owcr:     to  Substitute     this    is     not    SO     much 

'; Rain'  Ji^ht  shower.    inore  than  the  ordinary. 

"         11 Light  rain.  J 

"         1  - Rain,  j  ~~°"  <s>  *~~ 

"        19 Rain  i  Random  Thoughts. 

F^ckJn^^Gate^  ^e  have  received   a  communica- 

We  have  received  from  the  Hon.    lion  from  "Carolina"    on  the  above 

John  Pool,  a  certificate  granting  us  ;  subject,  which   will  appear    in    our 

the  privilege    to   construct  this  gate    next- 

on  our  farm,   for   which    we    tender  !       This  is  the  best  production  of  the 

him  our  thanks.  many  we   have  seen  from  her.     We 

From  what  we  read  of  it,  it  is    a    are  sure  our  many   readers  will    be 

remarkable  invention,  and  certainly  ;  pleased  to   know    that  within    their 
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midst  a  "lady  of  such  rare  talents 
exists.  "Carolina,"  we  owe  you  ami 
"Lelia  Lee"  a  deed  of  jrratitude  we 


shall  never  be  able  to  repay,  for 
since  you  came  to  our  assistance, 
the  men  have  joined  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  Farmer. 


How  to  Keep  Crows  from  Puilicig 
Up  Corn  = 

About  the    time  your   corn    com 

mences  to  come  up,  take  a -sufficient 

quantity  of  shell  corn    and    scatter 

it  at  different   places  on    the   farm, 

and  the  crows  will  not  pull   any  up, 

-as   they  prefer    the   scattered    corn 

to  that   under    ground.      We    know 

this  to  be  a  fact  from  experience. — 

These  birds  should  not  be  killed  by 

poison,   but   should    be    allowed    to 

Jive,    to    catch    the     many    insects, 

some  of    which   are    a    pest   to    the 

crop. 


Edgecombe  Agricultural    Society 
—  Cultivation  of  Corn  and  Cotton 

*Ponside,s'ed--.l!nstruetive   Esoay. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  on  Tues- 
day. The  President,  Col.  C.  13.  Killebrevv, 
presiding,  and  Capt.  Wm.  Biggs,  Secretary. 

Dr.  John  R.  Mercer  and  Mr.  James  K. 
|jawrence  came  forward  and  enrolled  their 
nances  as  ruembars  of  the  Society. 

The  foil  awing  essay  by  Mr.  Geo.  L. 
Wimberly  upon  the  ••Cultivation  of  Corn/' 
was  then  read  by  the  Secretary. 

ftfr.  President  and  Members  of  ike  Edge- 
combe Agricultural  Soviet;-/  .- 
Having  been  requested  to  write  and  read 
before  the  Society  an  article  on  the  Cul- 
ture of  Corn,  I  present  the  following— »e- 
ing  the  plan  that  I  pursue  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  my  own  corn  crop. 

Ip  the  first  place  I  break  my  land  as 
thoroughly  as  1  can  with  a  one  horse  plow; 
then  lay  off  my  rows  lour  feet  by  four  and 
a  half,  and  plant  in  the  check;  taking 
pains  to  run  the  four  feet  rows  very  shal- 
low, and  the  four  :in,d  a  halffeet  rows  very 
deep.     By  this  means  I    get  my  corn  d,ecp . 


in  the  ground,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a 
shallow  row  to  side  nn  the  first  plowing  , 
for  on  such  a  row  a  plow  can  do  nicer  work 
a  reel  covoi  up  less  of  the  young  com  One 
very  important  thing  is  planting  is  to  have 
the  c<rn  dropped  true  and  in  u  due.  To  do 
this  I  drop  and  cover  in  the  rows  that  are 
first  streaked  off ;  for  instance,  [  go  into  a 
held  to  plant,  that  is  streaked  off  North 
and  South,  my  plows  start  to  checking 
across  the  rows  East  aid  West.  After 
Hiving  the  plows  about  an  hour  the  start, 
\  drop  and  cover  one  row  immediately  be- 
hind them,  the  same  way  they  are  going. 
I  theft  begin  aud  plant  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, turning  around  at  this?  covered 
row.  When  this  breadth  is  finished  I  lay 
off  another,  and  proceed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. By  planting  in  this  way  the  dropper 
has  a  guide  by  which  he  can  put  the  corn 
in  the  proper  [dace  ;  the  iq.w  that  he  walks 
in  is  crossed  at  the  distance  ol  every  lour 
and  a  half  feet  by  the  plows  that  arc  ahead 
of  him,  and  these  new  rows  being  deeper 
and  fresher  than  the  one  he  is  ki,  he  is  at 
no  loss  to  know  where  to  put  the  grain.— 
Having  waited  a  Sufficient  time  for  the 
corn  to  come  up  I  go  over  and  replant  the 
missing   hills. 

The  next  thing  in  order,  is  the  plow.— -. 
The  object  ot  the  lirst  plowing  is  more  to 
stir  the  soil  near  the  young  plant,  than  to, 
destroy  weeds  and  grass;  u  is  so  soon  ii^ 
the  year  that  these  pests  have  not  made 
their  appearance  in  ranch  force.  For  this 
work  1  have  fo.und  nothing  superior  to.  the 
cotton  plow  :  take  off  the  front  and  mould 
board,  and  use  only  the  poiat,  running  very 
close  to  the  corn;  there  is  no  danger  of  in- 
juring it,  as  it  is  too  young  to  have  thrown, 
out  much  root,  plow  deep  t  ■  facilitate  the 
action  of  the  Sun's  says  and  atmosphere. 
Aft-er  siding  in  this  way  I  go  into  the  mid- 
dle with  a  turn  plow,  aud  instead  of 
throwing  it  out  to  the  corn,  as  is  the  usual 
custom,  I  run  the  bar  of  the  plow  on  the 
edge  of  the  siding  furrow  and  throw  the 
dirt  with  the  wing  to  the  middle;  the  two 
furrows  lap  and  cover  up  .any  vegetation. 
that  may  be  there  ;  the  oar  pushes  enough 
dirt  in  the  siding  furrow  to   till  that  up. 

When  this  plowing  is  completed,  I  chop. 
over  with  the  hoe,  and  this  is  usually  the 
only  hoeing  my  corn  gets.  We  all  know 
'where  the  hoe  goes  after  this.,  for  cotton  is 
King  on  the  plantation  as  well  as  in  com- 
merce. The  first  wet  spell  now,  I  go  over 
and  thin  out  to  one  stalk,  using  for  this 
purpose  a  narrow,  sharp  paddle,  which  is 
preferable  to  pudding  up,  as  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  remaining  stalk. 

As  soon  as  I  can  get  to  it  again,  I  com- 
mence the  second  plowing.  Having  plow- 
ed the  narrow  way  before,  1.  now  turn 
across  and  run  the  wide  way,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planting  peas.     The  cotton    plow 
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is  again  used  for  siding  with  the  front  and 
short  mould-board  attached.  The  cm  by 
this  time  is  large  enough  to  beout  of  danger 
nf  being  covered  up,  i  therefoie  throw  the 
dirt  to  it  freely.  To  do  this  effectually  I 
use  a  wooden  mould-board  in  connection 
with  the  ir  >n  one  .;  tilted  on  to  the  latter  by 
a  block  and  wedge.  I  will  remark  here 
that  the  shape  of  the  mould-board  is  the 
great  objection  to  all  the  cotton  plows  i 
have  ever  seen,  they  are  too  flat,  which 
causes  the  dirt  to  run  over  and  fall  behind, 
whereas  it  ought  l:o  be  heaped  up  to  the 
plant-  With  this  exception  the  cotton 
plow  is  almost  perfect,  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  this  fault  lias  not  been  remedied 
by  pome  of  the  many  Patentees.  The 
mould-board  as  at  present  c  instructed 
stands  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-live  de- 
grees to  the  proiind,  whereas  it  should 
stand  almo.-t  at  right-nngles. 

'  .;n,«j  sided  over  the  second  time  I  am 
low  v  -idv  to  plant  peas;  to  do  this  I  take 
a  turn  plow,  cut  oil  about  one  halt  the 
middle  and  throw  the  dirt  to  the  corn  ; 
immediately  behind  this  plow  comes  the 
dropper,  who  drops  the  peas  on  the  bar- 
side  of  the  frirrow,  which  places  them 
very  near  the  middle  ;  then  follows  the 
cotton  plow  with  the  long  mould-boards, 
covering  tne  peas  with  one  wing,  and  vv  la- 
the other  throwing  dirt  to  the  corn  row. 
I  do  not  practice  this  mode  of  planting 
peas  because  I  think  it  superior  to  the 
old  one,  of  opening  with  a  small  (lake,  and 
covering  with  the  bar  of  a  turn-plow,  but 
because  it  saves  one.  furrow,  and  is  I  think 
equally  as  good  a  plan. 

I  now  leave  my  com  for  a  while,  and 
take  everything  into  the  cotton  ;  at  the  end 
of  about  two  weeks  I  come  hack  and  give 
It  the  third  am!  last  plowing.  This  tim'e  I 
use  none  but  the  cotton  plow,  with  the 
large  point,  front,  and  long  mould-boards. 
I  go  three  times  in  a  row  and  verj  shallow, 
as  there  is  danger  of  firing  by  running  too 
deep.  This  is  the  most  critical  period 
with  corn,  and  more  care  va  required  in 
handling  the  plow  now  than  at  any  other 
time.  There  is  a  network  of  roots  spread 
out  under  the  surface,  and  the  furrow 
Should  riot  be  deep  lest  too  many  of  these 
be  broken; 

Alter  this  plowing  if  I  can  get  the  time 
I  go  over  hurriedly  with  the  hoes,  and 
take  out  the  weeds  and  bunches  of  grass 
that  may  have  been  "left  by  the  plows. 

Gko.  L.  Wimweuley. 

The  President  remarked  that  he  was  well 
pleased  with  Lhe  suggestions  of  Mr.  Wimberly 
They  were  very  good,  and  the  subject  em- 
braced would  now  be  discussed. 

Capt.  Dancy  agreed  with  the  President — 
it  was  plain,  practicable  and  easily  under- 
stood and  carried  out. 

Mr.    Wimberly   could    not  see  the    use  of 


planting  in  drill;  takes  too  much  hoe  work: 
Never  plants  in  di ills  only  between  ditches 
and  narrow  places,  unless  the  Planter  is  used 
will  'jet  too  thick.  Planted  one  year  and 
made  a  failure. 

Mr.  Home  disagreed  and  thought  the  drill 
easier  to  plow— don't  take  as  much  hoe  work 
in  drill  as  was  generally  supposed,  you  save 
a  great  deal  m  drill — to  cross  check  land 
makes  it  very  hard  to  plow,  stalks  will  be  iii 
the  way,  &c. 

The  President's  experience  was  that  lis 
could  make  mure  peas  in  drill  than  in  bill 
com. 

Mr.  Wimberly  sides  his  pea  rows  at  the' 
same  lime  with  corn  in  cheek. 

Mr.  Home  plovskis  pea-;  entirely  separate 
fi  om  his  corn. 

Mr.  Home  believed  in  planting  by  ma- 
chinery— it  will  then  be  regular.  The  farmer 
could  be  on  or  off  the  plantation  and  the 
cop  would  not  require  such  constant  per- 
sonal attention. 

Dr.  J.  Pi.  Mercer  is  sine  that  labor  is  saved 
by  use  of  Planter;  thinks  one-fourth  in 
favor  of  planting  in  drill. 

Mr.    Home's    mode    of  cultivation  was  iri 

the  drill.  First  bed  up  the  laird,  it  thus  keep's' 

drier  and    works  belter;  plants  between  the' 

beds  unless  the  land  is  too  low  or  wet,  throw 

I  wo  furrows,  then  open  that  ridge   and  plant,' 

die  corn  with  a  Planter  that  drops  arrd  coveis 

at  the  same  time.     In  siding  uses  the  Cotton 

Plow,  takes  off  breast  and  mould  board  then 

throws    the    bed    down    with  Turning   Plow. 

i  The    second  plowing  he  throws  two  farrows 

:  in   middle;    put   on  small    board  to  side  the 

|  row,  puts    peas  in;  if  sis  feet  row  throws  two' 

furrows  to    ridge,   splits    middle  with  cotton 

!  plow;    plows   shallow  so  as   to    destroy  the 

i  Hrass;  last  working  gives  six  furrows  to  row, 

plows  last  as  shallow  as  possible  With  cotton 

'  plow,  two  furrows  to  corn  and  c'ne  to  peas — 

|  plants   peas  three  feet  apart,  and  nine  to  ten 

'.  to  hill,  will  make  niore  by  having  few  in  hid. 

1  Puts   two    thousand    five  hundred    stalks  to 

I  acre  and  thinks  that  five  thousand  stalks  will 

|  make  ten  barrels  per  acre; 

Dr.  J.  IT.  Jenkins  differed   somewhat.  He 

covers  with   foot   and  hoe,  throws  up  bed  in' 

middle;    just    as  lhe    corn    is  ready  to  come 

up  uses  the  old  cotton  board.       This  knocks 

!  oil' the  trash,  &c,  the  horse  does  not    injure' 

1  it,   and    it    gets   a   better  stand^    having  the' 

advantage   of  fresh  stirred  land.  This  plan' 

defers   the  first  plowing  later;  been  planting' 

so  in  drill  for  four  years,  it  is  light  to  horse. 

The  President  heard  that  in  the  West  they 

!  plowed  in  a  similar   manner  to  get  a  clean 

bed. 

The  discussion  of  the  Cultivation  of  Cotton, 
!  was  then  taken  up. 

j  Mr.  J.  R.  Thigpen  inquired  what  depth  of 
|  rows  was  necessary  in  hard  tenacious  soil  to 
!  keep    Ibe  cotton  from  firing  iu  a  dry  season' 
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He  was  then  running  rows  from  six  to  nine 
inches  deep  in  the  same  quality  of  soi  and 
was  putting  one  hundred  and  forty-five  loads 
of  good  compost  in  the  drill  per  acre,  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  in  a  drought  upon 
the  same  1  Mid.  when  manure  was  put  fallow 
the  cotton  failed.  He  believe.  10  a  drought 
this  manure  being  continually  moiSo,  worua 
furnish  food  for  the  plant. 

The  1'resident  was  under  the  impression 
that  manure  at  'nine  inches  in  wet 
weather  would  become  sobbed. 

The  President  save  the  following  as  his 
plan  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton:  As  the  cot- 
ton aets  up  he  bars  it  off  the  first  time  with 
a  quarter  dogon,  to  the  depth  of  two  inches, 
Which  leaves  it  in  good  condition  to  chop  and 
makes  a  good  furrow  to  side  in— immediately 
after  the  hoe  he  sides  it  with  the  cotton  plow 
—sides  the  third  time  in  same  furrow  with 
same  plow  and  then  splits  the  middle,  mak- 
uja  in  all  five  sidings  and  three  splits— com- 
mences deep  and  sets  shallower  and  shallow- 
er Didn't  succeed  in  the  Dickson  Sweep  m 
siding  last  year,  it  was  dodging  about  and 
unsteady;    in  splitting     u  iddles  it  did  very 

well-. 

Mr  Wit  Thigpen  takes  now  very  little 
interest  in  farming-used  to  take  great  in- 
terest and  followed  the  plow  him.-eii-but  he 
would  .-av  that  none  can  plow  too  deep 
except  on  sandy  lands.  His  cultivation  was 
nearlv  similar  to  that  of  the  President, 

The  President  stated  that  Dr.  A.  B.  rVdbles 
would  be  expected  to  deliver  his  essay  upon 
the  "CnPivation  of  Cotton"  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, when  the  subject  would  be  more  fully 
discussed. 

He  also  announced  that  at  the  next  meet- 
ing on  the  3rd  Tuesday  in  May.  an  election 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months 
would  take  place.  When,  upon  motion,  the 
Society  adjourned  to  that  time. 

We  "cony  the  above  from  the  Southerner, 
with  a  few  alterations. 


We  feel  indebted  to  Dr.  Tate  Powell,  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  Mott  at  Gaston  Station,  for 
a  bag  of  Lespedeza  seed.  We  have  planted 
them,  and  in  due  tim  j  our  readers  will  hear 
the  result. 


Ms.  Ctas.  E.  Ooliin  has  favored  us  with 
his  catalogue  of  Pure  Died  Short  Horns, 
Muirkirk  Furnace,  Prince  George's  county, 
Maryland.  It  is  finely  printed,  superbly  il- 
lustrated, ami  its  general  get  up  reflects 
much  credit  upon  its  editor,  Mr.  John  R. 
Pase.  We  tender  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Coffin 
for  same.     Address  as  above. 

Southern  Cultivator  fir  April  received. 
This  Journal  is  most  admirably  adapted  to 
meet  the  practical,  every-day  wants  of  the 
farmer.  A  vast  number  of  intelligent  farm- 
ers all  over  the  South,  in  each  number  re- 
late their  experience,  offer  suggestions  and 
warn  against  dangers  and  errors  they  have 
encountered.  If  you  have  never  seen  it, 
send  for  a  specimen  copy.  Published  at 
Athens,  Ga.     ?2  00  a  year. 


Acknowledgments. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the 
Ledger,  published  weekly,  at  Wilson,  N.  C., 
by  Mr.  David  Barnes,  at  $1  50  a  year.  It  is 
a  neat  little  paoer,  and  bids  fair  to  become 
one  oi  the  best  weeklies  iu  the  State.  All 
communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  at  Wilson. 

We  have  received  the  May  number  of 
refers'  Musical  Jfonthly.  It  stands  aione  in 
our  country,  devoted  to  the  publication  of 
popular  music  Each  number  contains  CO 
pages   of    music   and  pages    of    reviews  of 

music. 

We  would  like  to  see  such  literature  en- 
couraged. It  would  tend  to  develop  the 
musical  talent  of  our  people.  How  strange 
that  so  few  of  us  can  sing  well  ' 


Through  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
W  ashington,  we  have  received  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  garden  and  dower  seed.  Our 
thanks  are  due  the  Hon.  Horace  Caprori; 
Chief  of  the  Department,  for  the  package. 

These  seed  we  have  distributed  among 
our  immediate  lady  acquaintances.  We 
wish  that  the  package  had  been  sufficiently 
large  to  have  furnished  every  lady  reader  of 
the  Parmer  with  a  supply. 

Enquiries. 

Pitt  Couhcy,  N.  C. 

Capt.  J.  R.  Thigpen— Bear  Sir :— Will 
you  inform  the  readers  of  the  Recon- 
structed Farmer  the  ebeapest  way  to  get 
clear  of  the  pine  (lighiwoodj  stumps.  These 
stumps  are  of  such  a  character  that  num- 
bers of  them  will  last  a  century  or  more.  I 
am  tired  of  plowing  around  them  and  have 
concluded  to  get  rid  of  some  of  them. 

Pinet  Woods. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  well  informed  to 
answer  the  above  question.  We  have  no 
experience  with  the  stump-puller  and  but, 
little  in  digging  stumps  up,  but  if  we  had 
the  lightwood  stumps,  and  desired  to  clear 
theiarm  of  them,  we  would  this  spring  or 
summer,  dig  around  them  without  cutting 
the  roots  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  deep,  and 
at  some  dry  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  or  early  tall,  would  take  a  little 
fuel  to  each  stump  and  build  a  fire  on  them. 
By  this  means  we  believe  the  most  of  them 
might  be  destroyed.  Last  spring,  while 
traveling  in  Wilson,  we  saw  large  quanti- 
ties of  stumps  the  farmers  bad  dug  up  and 
hauled  up  for  fuel. 

Will  some  friend  give  a  better  method  of 
destroying  stum  pa  ! 
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iFliflii 

2)r.  J.    If.    JO.VHX, 


Editor 


Amicus   Plato,  amicus  Socrates,   sed  maffis- 
amica  Veritas. 


Vicissitude. 

Humble  quiet  builds  her  cell, 

Near  the  source  whence  pleasure  Hows; 
BhS  eyes  the  clear  crystalline  well, 

And  tastes  it  as  it  goes. 
"While"  far  below   the  "m'ad'ning"  crowd 

"Rush  headlong  to  I  he  dangerous  flood,' 
Where  broad  and  turbulent  it  sweeps, 

"And"  perish  in  the  boundless  deeps. 

Mark  where  indolence  and  pride, 

"Soothed  by  flattery's  tinkling  sound," 
Go,  softly  rolling,  side  by  side, 

Their  dull  but  daily  round: 
'•To  these,  if  Hebe's  self  should  bring 

The  purest  cup  from  pleasure's  spring, 
Say,  can  they  taste  the  flavor  high 

Of  sober,  simple,  genuine  joyl 

Gray. 


J'tie  Plant. 
la  our  last  nuinbcr.We  spoke  of  the 
plant — how  it  grows,  and  how  it 
sprouts  from  the  seed.  i\  bw,  ibkat  is 
a  plant  ?  In  the  most  general  sense 
it  is  all  vegetables— ^-trees,  shrubs, 
herbs,  grasses,  mosses,  &c; — ordinarily 
the  word  is  applied  to  the  smaller 
kinds  of  vegetation.  The  oak  and 
pine  are  large  plants,  the  grass  and 
mosses  are  small  plants. 

Plants  are  propagated  in  two  ways— 
from  the  seed  and  from  the  bud.  The 
propagation  from  the  bud  is  only  a 
division  of  the  plant  into  two  or  more. 
Erom  the  seed  we  have  an  entirely 
new  individual,  which  is  the  only 
true  reproduction  of  the  plant.  Plants 
reproduced  from  the  seed  are  called 
seedlings.  We  distinguish  them  by 
various  marks.      We  shall  speak  of 


only  one  division  in  this  number,  re- 
serving others  for  the- future,  lest  we 
say  more  than  our  young  readers  can 
well  remember.  We  do  hope  that 
many  of  them  will  go  along  with  us 
in  these  studies.  it  will  do  thern 
good  and  cause  them  to  see  beauty 
all  around  them  everywhere  that  they 
knew  not  of,  and  afford  them  pleas- 
ures that  they  never  dreamed  of.  At 
least  we  hope  to  get  up  inquiries.  We 
shall  write  of  the  plant  at  this  time 
as  to  (heir  duration  and  character.  They 
vary  greatly  in  respect  to  their  life. 
Some  live  only  a  few  weeks,  others 
live  more  than  a  thousand  years.  (They 
are  most  commonly  divided  according 
to  the  character)  into  herbs,  shrubs 
and  trees. 

II  ERRS 

are  plants  of  soft  texture  having  little 
wood,  dying  down  to  the  ground,  or 
dying  root  and  all  i'n  or  before  win- 
ter. 

SHRUBS 

are  plants  with  woody  stem,  which 
endure  from  year  to  year,  but  do  not 
grow  to  a  great  height.  If  they 
reach  much  height,  width,  in  some 
cases,  is  20  or  30  feet,  it  is  not  by  a 
single  main  stem,  but  by  clusters  of 
stems,  all  starting  from  the  ground. 

TREES 

are  woody  plants  rising  by  a  single 
trunk  to  a  greater  height  than  herbs. 
Again,  herbs,  shrubs  and  trees  are 
divided  (according  to  their  duration) 
into  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials', 

ANNUALS 

grow  from  the  seed,  blossoni 
and  die  sll  in  the  same  season. — 
Generally,  they  come  up  in  spring 
and  die  in  the  fall,  or  as  soon  as  they 
blossom   and  ripen  their  seed,  as  oate 


no 
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mustard,  &c.    They  have  fibrous  roots, 

and  usually  bear  a  great  many  ftow- 
ers,  and  store  up  the  year's  -stork 
in  the  seed  as  food  for  the  future 
generation  to  begin  to  live  oil  or 
man  to  eat.  A  grain  of  corn  is  ; 
good  example  of  these. 

BIESNIALS 

differ  from  the  annuals  in  this,  that 
they  do  not  blossom  the  first  spasoii, 
but  live  during  one  winter,  flower 
the  second  year,  and  then  die,  when 
they  have  ripened  their  seed.  Their 
first  year's  growth  is  expended  in 
storin"'  up  nourishment  in  their  roots 
and  leaves,  to  bo  used  the  next  sea- 
son in  flowering  and  seeding,  or  be 
eaten  by  man  and  animals. 

The  carrot  is  a  good  example  of 
the  biennial-  iu  which  the  root  is  its 
storehouse  of  nourishment  or  the  cab- 
bage, in  which  the  supply  of  food  is 
in  tl  e  leaves  and  stem.  The  leaves  and 
roots  re  their  working  organs.  By 
preventing  the  flowering  the  biennial 
may  be  madetolive  several  additional 
years. 

PEKIXVXIALS 

are  plants  which  live  on  year  after 
year.  All  shrubs  and  trees  are  per- 
ennials, as  also  are  some  herbs,  but  in 
these  (the  herbs)  are  some  parts  of 
rbj  stem  containing  buds  and  food, 
survives,  from  which  the  plant  renews 
itself  the  next  spring.  Sometimes  their 
stock  of  nourishment  is  laid  up  in 
the  roots,  as  in  the  dalhia.  Sometimes 
their  stock  of  food  is  laid  up  in  en- 
larged ends  of  the  branches  formed 
underground,  as  the  ground  artichoke. 
These  thicker  ends  are  ©ailed 

TUBERS. 

Tubers  are  not  roots.  They  have 
eyes  or  buds,  and  the  little  scales  be- 


hind   the    eyes    answer     for    leaves, 
while  roots  have  neither. 

In  some  perennial  herbs  the  store 
of  nourishment  for  the  nest  year  is 
laid  up  in  prostrate  stems  and 
branches  underground,  making  what 
is  called 

TliE  KOOXSTALK, 

as  the  sweet  nag. 

In  others  still,  the  nest  year's  food 
is  deposited  in  the  leaves,  sometimes 
occupying  all  the  leaf,  as  in  the  house- 
leek;  and  in  others,  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  leaf,  on  or  Under  the  ground, 
which  is  called 

THE  liTLS,. 

as  the  onion. 

In  shrubs  and  trees  the  nourisn- 
ment  is  mainly  stored  in  the  young 
wood,  and  bark.  On  this  the  buds 
feed  the  next  spring,  grows  early  and 
vigorously,  and  in  some  plants 
flower  before  the  leaves  appear. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  "  lillies  of  the 
field,"  as  does  every  other  plant  that 
God  has  made,  teaches  the  lessons  of 
providence  and  industry. 


Neglected  Appie  Trees. 

Dr.  Smith  read  an  essay  on  this 
subject.  He  excepted  to  the  impres- 
sion that  apple  trees  have  become 
fatally  diseased,  and  that  this  accounts 
for  their  meagre  yield  and  imperfectly 
developed  fruit.  Ee  believes  there  is 
unnecessary  alarm,  and  that  neither 
the  cause  mentioned,  nor  the  insect 
ravages  are  "jO  for  beyond  control  as 
is  frequently  represented.  Apple 
trees  ought  to  bear  until  they  are 
nearly  a  century  old;  and  they 
would  do  so  if  the  same  care  were 
bestowed  upon  them  when  old  as 
f^hen  young.  After  a  few  years,  prun- 
ing    is    quite    omitted.       The    limbs 
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multiply  until  the  top  becomes  a  com- 
pact net-work,  excluding  the  sun's 
rays,  and  affording  secure  burrowing 
places  for  vermin.  Next,  from  long 
neglect,  especially  of  old  orchards,  the 
foot  of  the  tree  becomes  grass  bound. 
The  snug  fitting  turf  is  like  a  ligature, 
and  besides  interfering  with  the  free 
circulation  of  the  sap,  it  affords  a 
nestling  spot  for  such  insects  as  feed 
upon  it.  The  remedy  is  as  simple  as 
the  fact  is  apparent;  remove  all  such 
intruding  embarrassments  by  keeping 
the  ground  free  from  weeds  and  hard 
wiry  grasses.  Dr.  Smith  then  allud- 
ed to  certain  discoveries  which  would 
seem  to  establish  the  fact  that  animal 
remains  are  particularly  beneficial. 
For  example,  trees  of  an  ornamental 
character  in  cemeteries  are  usually 
more  thrifty  than,  the  same  sort  in 
•other  localities  where  animal  products 
are  not  accessible  to  the  roots.  The 
coffin  which  originally  held  the  body 
of  Roger  Williams,  was,  as  is  well 
known,  so  completely  invaded  by  the 
roots  of  an  applo  tree  that  the  en  are 
anatomical  shape,  position,  anddimen- 
sion  of  his  bones  were  secured  by  the 
tendrils,  and  the  cast  of  that  celebrated 
man's  skeleton,  thus  taken  in  an 
unheard  of  manner,  is  at  present  a 
museum  curiosity.  In  alluding  to  the 
inevitable  curculio  and  how  to  manage 
it  Dr.  Smith  advised  that  swine 
should  have  free  access  to  the  orchard.. 
In  conclusion,  he  said  that  the  care 
and  renovation  of  orchards  demand 
active  personal  effort;  and  he  regarded 
it  as  inconsistent  with  the  intelligent 
course  pursued  in  regard  to  crops  in 
general,  and  with  the  humanity  of 
the  age  in  the  kindness  manifested 
toward  domestic  animals,  l hat  fruit 
trees  should  be  so  entirely  neglected. 
—*-Ac).  Rej)orL 


Change  of  Cj!'mate--Pest.'uct.o. 
of  Forests^ 

The  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Maine  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  S.  L.  Goodale,  gives  a 
!  comprehensive  survey  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  State,  the  annual  address 
of  Governor  Chamberlain,  and  ab- 
stracts of  the  returns  of  twenty-four 
local  societies. 

From  all  parts  of  the  State  come.-, 
up  the  same  complaint  of  the  di- 
minished volume  of  vi  ater  in  the 
streams,  occasioned  by  clearing  up  the 
forests,  and  denuding  the  hiil&  of 
trees.  The  snows  are  not  so  heavy 
nor  so  frequent  as  they  were  twentv 
to  thirty  years  ago,  and  there  is  W- 
rain  in  the  summer.  Many  oi  the 
old  trout  streams  of  twenty  years  ago 
are  now  completely  dry,  and  sever 
parts  of  the  State  suffer  more  than 
formerly  from  drought.  Snow  covers 
and  protects  the  ground  with  less  reg- 
ularity. A  forest  near  the  sea  e  >a  . 
in  any  part  of  New  England  protects 
farms  further  inland  from  the  eh: Hv 
east  winds.  A  bare  hill  give...  no 
protection;  the  wind  pours  over  it  as 
water  pours  over  a  dam.  If  the  Lull 
is  capped  with  trees  the  windy  cascade 
will  be  broken  into  spray.  Its  violence 
is  thus  sensibty  diminished. 

The  first  settlers  in  the  counties  of 
Kennebec  and  Oxford  raisud  good 
peaches  in  abundance.  This  fruit 
retired  gradually  from  Maine,  quit 
Southern  New  Hampshire,  lingered 
for  a  time  in  Massachusetts,  and  has 
finally  been  driven  from  all  New  Eng- 
land, except  some  favored  spots  where 
shelter  has  been  provided.  It  is  still 
retiring  southward,  under  protest,  and 
seems  unable  to  give  assurance  of 
making    a  stand  north  of  Mason  and 
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Dixon's  line.     The   same  causes  ma- 
terially  affect   the  more  hardy  apple. 
Trees   are    longer   in    coming    to  the  | 
bearing    state.     The  general    crop  of 
the   State  has  greatly  fallen  off.     Or- 
chards   with  the  bleakest  aspect  pro-  , 
duce   the  least.     In   the  last  season, 
apple   trees  in  Kennebec  county,  un- 
der perfect    shelter,  wero  loaded  with 
fruit,  while  on  the  black  hills  acres  of 
orchard    failed  to   yield  a  supply  for  : 
one  family. — Ag.  Report. 


An  As^p^ishipg  Applt  Tree. 

Mr.  Boutillier,  of  New  York,  vouch- 
ed for  the  truthfulness  of  the  follow- 
ing stor}T:  In  the  orchard  of  Mr. 
Arnel,  near  the  village  of  Belle  River, 
New  Jersey,  is  a  very  singular  apple 
tree.  At  the  time  of  writing,  July 
26,  this  tree  had  apples  upon  it  nearly 
full  grown.  The  blossoms  of  these 
appeared  at  the  usual  season.  On  the 
same  branches  was  another  set  of 
apples,  less  advanced,  from  blossoms 
which  appeared  in  June;  while  the 
wood  that  was  grown  last  spring  was 
covered  with  blossoms  which  Mr. 
Arnel  thought  would  in  duo  time 
ripen  into  good  apples.  He  further 
stated  that  the  tree  would  have  another 
set  of  blossoms  in  August.  The  ap- 
ples are  all  of  the  same  kind  and  of 
good  quality,  the  only  difference  be- 
ing in  the  time  of  ripening.  The  tree 
is  remarkably  fruitful,  and  keeps 
along  in  this  way  of  bearing  from 
year  to  year. — Ag.  Report. 


Grape  Vines  from   Leaves. 

Mr.  Harris,  of  West  Virginia,  for- 
warded a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
certain  grape  vines  were  grown  from 
leaves.  "  The  leaves  being  stripped 
from    the    vines,   and  placed    in  sand 


prepared  for  them,  the  bud  and  roots 
started  out  from  the  stem  of  the  leaf.'J 
The  process  is  to  "take  the  leaf,  and 
give  a  quick  downward  jerk.  This 
breaks  it  off  close  to  the  vine.  It  is 
then  put  into  the  sand  for  about 
fourteen  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  it  will  have  roots  and  top  started. 
Then  it  is  potted  and  grows  rapidly.'2 
— Ag.  Hep. 

The  above  selection  will  answer  the 
inquiry  of  "  Viator  "  in  the  March 
number,  as  to  the  "growing  grape 
vines  from  single  buds  or  eyes." — -E:p. 

Nations  Without  Fire, 

According  to  Pliny,  remarks  the 
New  York  Observer,  fire  was  a  long 
time  unknown  to  some  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians ;  and  when  a  celebrated 
astronomer  showed  it  to  them,  they 
were  absolutely  in  raptures.  The 
Persians,  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and 
several  other  nations,  acknowledged 
that  their  ancestors  were  without  fire, 
and  the  Chinese  confess  the  same  of 
their  progenitors.  Pompanion,  Mola, 
Plutarch,  and  other  ancient  writers, 
speak  of  nations  who,  at  the 
time  when  they  wrote,  knew  not  the 
use  of  fire,  or  had  just  learned  it. — ■ 
Facts  of  the  same  kind  are  also  at- 
tested by  several  modern  nations. — 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  Islands 
which  were  discovered  1551,  had  no 
idea  of  lire.  Never  was  astonish- 
ment greater  than  theirs  when  they 
saw  it  on  the  desert  in  oiio  of  their 
islands.  At  first  they  believed  it  was 
some  kind  of  animal  that  fixed  to  and 
fed  upon  wood.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Philippine  and  Canary  Islands 
were  formerly  equally  ignorant. — 
Africa  presents,  even  in  our  day, 
tribes  in  this  state. — 'Ex. 
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[Written  for  The  lleconsti  ucled  Farmer.  J 
ThJE  DOCTQR, 


UY    LELIA    LEE. 


Respectfully  Dedicated   to  Doctors  L.  and  S. 


The  Doctor  certainly  must  bo  a  man  of  many 

woes, 
For  lie's  sure  to  witness  misery  and   distress 

where'er  he  goes  : 
All  the  evils  of  the  Lazar  house   lje   should 

know  very  well, 
For  they  ever  dog  his   foot-steps   and   keep 

tugging  at  his  bell. 

He  has  no  claims  upon  himself —his  time  bg.- 

longs  to  others^.- 
Of  all  her  children,  his  the   most  unlucky   of 

his  mothers  ; 
Even    "nature's    sweet   restorer" — sleep,  he 

can't  enjoy, 
But  must  be  "halloaed  I"  out  of  bed  by  some 

unvrelcome  boy. 

Or  man  who  comes   to   break  his  rest   with 

the  too-oft  told  tale 
That  some  ones  "at  the  point  of  death"  and 

wants  him  "without  fail." 
As  there's  no   chance  for  an  excuse,  straight 

way  the  victim  goes, 
No  difference  how  the  weather  is— rain,  hail, 

sleet  or  snow. 

If  he  sits  down  with  good  intents   to   eat   a 

hearty  dinner, 
He  is  summoned  to  the  death-bed  of  some 

unlucky  sinner, 
And  instead  of  his  dissecting   a    fat   turkey, 

duck  or  pheasant, 
lie  preside/  at  a  "post  mortem"    of  a   nature 

not  so  pleasant. 

His  ideas  of  the  beautiful — should  he  boast 
of  their  possession, 

Are  distorted  and  made  useless  by  his  most 
luckless  profession  : 

Wha'ts  the  use  for  him  to  fall  in  love  1  Its 
sweets  he  can't  enjoy, 

He  must  take  it  in  small  dosss — not  as  a  con- 
stant joy  ! 


Poor  fellow  !  Its  small  joy  to  him  to  have  a 

nice  "Jnlarkee," 
lie  can  visit    her    but   seldom,    and   if  he'd 

write  her — mark  you, 
His  comparisons  or  smiles  he    can't  draw    as 

he  "orter," 
For  his  ideas  are  disjointed  as  if  pounded  in 

his  mortar. 

lie  would  tell  her    of  the   attraetiva   power 

within  her  gloiious  eyes, 
But  remember  nought  more  drawing    than — 

a  hatch  of  Spanish  flies ; 
He  would  compare  to  sauiethiity  her  form   so 

fair  and  slight, 
But  only  grinning   skeletons   will  bless    his 

mental  sight. 

When  of  her    smooth,  white,   rounded  arms 

in  glowing  words  he'd  tell, 
He's  confronted    by  a  vision  of — glass  jars  of 

calomel ! 
Then  he  swears  he'll  draw  some  simile  on  hey 

pearly  teeth — he  %nust — 
y°h  !  a  thought  of  "Pulleys"  o'er  him  steals 

— he  gives  up  in  disgust ! 

Point  out  to  him  a  maiden  pale,  quote    "the 

worm  within  the  bud," 
He'll  harangue  on  thin  slippers  and  walking 

in  the  mud  ! 
Comment  in  moon-light  walks  and  love  amid 

the  flowers — 
Ile'll     pronounce     nighUdews    unhealthy — > 

poison,  miasmatic  showers. 

Speak  of  the  fleecy  snow  that  beautifies  the- 
plains, 

And  he'll  mutter  out — "pneumonia,  croup 
and  rheumatic  pains  !" 

In  fact,  his  composition,  admits  not  the  Ideal, 

For  all  Romance  is  destroyed  by  the  plain  un- 
varnished Real. 

Disciple  of  Escuiapins,  pray  tell  me,  how  on 

earth, 
'Mid  all  the  woes  you  witness— you  can  yet 

indulge  in  mirth  J 
'Tis  strange,  but   I    have  noticed,  from  the 

time  you  "hoist  your  shingle," 
You  keep  your  patients,  sides  and  purse    in  a 

continued  jingle. 
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[Written  for    The  Reconstructed  Farmer.] 
FLOWERS, 


BY    LELTA  LEE, 

To  every  habitable  portion  of  the  globe, 
God  lias  given  flowers,  those  beautiful  "cms 
which  tepellale  the  floor  of  nature  and  light 
up  like  angel-smiles  the  darkest  recesses  of 
•each  shadow-filled  forest.  Even  in  the 
cheerless  domains  of  the  frozen  North,  where 
winter  reigns  supreme,  may  be  found  a  few 
of' those  pale,  sweet  messengers,  peeping  out 
from  their  prisons  of  ice,  Here,  amid  the 
voluptuous  bowers  of  the  sunny  South,  na- 
ture wears  her  most  gorgeous  wreath  of  them 
and  they  lift  their  sweet  faces  all  around, 
above  and  beneath  us.  Flowers  are  one 
■element  of  the  beautiful  which  is  free  for  the 
•enjoyment  and  attainable  by  the  humblest  of 
■earth's  children.  The  beautiful,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  grand  productions  of  art,  is 
shut  in  from  the  observation  or  possession 
of  all  from  whose  shoulders  depends  hot  the 
mantle  of  wealth.  Beauty  in  a  grand 
form  smiles  on  us  from  the  canvass  whereon 
are  left  the  imperishable  traces  of  the  genius 
of  Raphael,  Leonardo  Da  Vince  and  Guido, 
and  gleams  forth  in  every  graceful  carve 
which  Bernini  and  others  chiseled  out  of  the 
-snowy  marble,  but  this  element  of  beauly  is 
confined  to  the  charmed  atmosphere  of 
Opulence,  and  seldom  indeeddoes  one  ray  ol 
its  warmth  penetrate  the  murky  air  of  pover- 
ty and  indigence.  No  splendid  paintings- — 
no  gleaming,  lile-like  statues,  light  up  and 
adorn  the  squalid  huts  of  the  poor,  but  oh  ! 
they  have  within  their  reach  a  "thing  of 
beauty,"  whose  faintest  tints  the  great  hand 
of  art  can  only  imitate.  The  sweet,  fragile 
fioweis  shed  their  beauty7  and  perfume  alike 
in  the  palace  and  the  hovel.  They  festoon 
the  royal  hall  and  peep  modestly  forth  from 
the  .simple  cottage  windows,  and  no  painter's 
brush  or  sculptor's  chisel  can  surpass  their 
faintest  hue  or  impart  one  atom  of  their  de- 
licious fragrance. 

They  are  universally  .adopted  a3  the  rep- 
resentatives of  various  feelings  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  The  lover  makes  them  the 
mutely  eloquent  medium  to  convey  Love  ; 
they  star  the  pure  alter  of  Friendship  and 
encircle  the  brow  of  Fame's  proud  favorite  ; 


i  they  lift,  in  rare  beauty,  their  faces  amid 
the  music-filled  halls  of  mirth  and  droop 
pityingly  above  the  Tomb:  they  nestle, 
gem-like,  amid  the  ti  esses  of  Fashion's 
proud  devotee  and  lie  meekly  upon  the 
pulseless  breast  of  the  Dead,  but  pressed  to 
the  lips  of  lovq — wreathed  in  the  tresses  of 
the  gay  and  thoughtless,  or  resting,  like 
tears,  upon  the  lowly  grave,  wound  around 
the  warrior's  brow  or  clasped  in  some  loved 
one's  death-stilled  Land,  they  possess  a 
charm  for  the  human  heart  and  appeal  to 
our  feelings  in  a  voiceless  but  eloquent  lan- 
guage which  the  contemplative  mind  cannct 
misuuderstand.  Atid  how  typical  are  they 
in  their  frail  beauty,  of  man's  existence.— 
Like  them,  we  must  wifber  in  death,  for 
mortality  is  the  lot  of  man  as  well  as  of 
flowers,  but  very  different  from  their  brief 
life  is  ours.  They  live,  bloom  and  die  pure- 
ly and  happily,  but  unlike  them,  we  are  en- 
dowed with  souls,  minds  and  rationality  and 
exposed  to  thousands  of  temptations  to 
which  we  all  yield  too  often  to  be  pure  in 
heart  and  life.  For  a  little  while  we  are  like 
them— in  the  bright,  sweet  morning  of  liio 
when  the  young  heart,  all  pure  from  the 
stain  of  sin  wonders  amid  the  flowers  equally 
as  pure  and  innocent  as  they;  when  the 
sweet,  trusting  faith  of  childhood  illumes 
every  earthly  object  with  the  light  of  purity 
and  truth  and  life  for  us  is  but  one  vast 
garden  of  thornless  flowers,  but  ah  1  all  too 
soon  the  beautiful  dream  melts — the  fairy- 
land of  youth  is  left  behind  in  our  wander- 
ings, and  from  that  time  till  the  tomb  opens 
to  receive  us,  we  feel  the  wounds  of  the 
thorns  and  the  sting  of  the  scorpions,  malice, 
envy  and  revenge,  while  our  yearaiug  hearts 
look  back  and  vainly  sigh  for  that  distant? 
hope-wreathed  isle  upon  whose  gohten 
shores  our  weary  feet  will  wander  never 
more. 

And  not  alone  of  our  morfalitij  are  the 
fragile  flowers  symbols,  but  how  beautifully 
also  do  they  symbolize  our  immortality  J  Take 
the  seed  of  a  flower  and  spiritualize  it. — 
Look  at  the  germ  or  embryo  hidden  there. 
During  the  dreary  season  of  winter,  this  em- 
bryo lies  concealed  there  a  shapeless  atom 
in  its  narrow  cell,  but  when  the  breath  of 
spring  floats  forth  the  little  seed    is    planted 
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in  the  earth  where  the  warmth  and  moisture 
received  enables  it  to  burst  through  the 
confining  shell  into  the  light  and  air  neces- 
sary to  its  growth  and  development.  Even 
ho  our  souls,  though  now  confined  within 
these  ''tenements  of  clay,"  will,  when  our 
bodies  are  planted  low  in  the  earth,  at  the 
command  of  Omnipotence  spring  up  revivified 
and  strengthened  to  bloom  forever  amid  the 
resplendent  glories  of  eternity :  to  reach 
perfection  in  a  purer  sphere,  where  trees  of 
life  wave  their  ambrosial  tops  and  never 
fading  flowers  shed  soft  perfumes. 

A  beautiful  gift  indeed  are  the  flowers  to 
us  and  one  which  all  too  many  fail  to  appre- 
ciate. All  the  other  beauties  of  nature  pos- 
sess their  charms  for  us,  and  like  the  flowers, 
contain  lessons  for  all  who  will  leirn.  The 
fleecy  cloudlet,  tbe  mumering  stream  or 
the  lofty  grandeur  of  the  frowning  moun- 
tain's brow  :  the  splendors  of  the  setting 
sun  or  the  brilliant  arches  of  the  rain-how  , 
tbe  pale,  sweet  radiance  of  the  quiet  stars 
or  the  fiery  pomp  of  the  lightning's  play  — 
ah  these  may  each  and  all  inspire  our  minds 
with  love,  admiration,  wonder  ami  awe,  but 
they  are  all  removed  far,  far  from  our  reach, 
find  though  we  may  be  charmed  with  each 
and  every  one,  yet  they  do  not — ihey  can- 
not share  in  the  fond  home-love  we  oestow 
on  the  starry  flowers.  Oh  '.  in  one  simple 
Withered  flower  how  much,  howvery  much  of 
joy  or  woe  may  be  concentrated!  Hoi? 
many  sweet  or  sad  m-  mories  may  be  hidden 
'neath  each  tiny,  faded  leaf!  Memories  which 
a&  we  inhale  the  sweet  flower's  lingering, 
lessening  perfume,  will  steal  like  spirits 
through  our  hearts  and  cause  their  chords 
like  a  Wind-swept  harp,  to  thrill  and  tremble 
"with  the  music  of  dear  old  "long  ago  :"  to 
catch  up  the  dying  refrain  of  the  past  and 
revivify  each  coffined  hour  of  joy  or  Woe 
lhat  like  beautiful  stars  have  long  since 
faded  from  our  lives  and  been  buried  deep 
in  oblivious  sombre  shades. 

"  Tis  but  a  little  faded  flower, 
Yet  oh  !  how  fondly  dear, 

'Twill  bring  me  back  one  golden  hour, 
Through  many  a  weary  year." 


VALU.fi  BLE  DTFOBMATIOISr. 

Washing  Clu.xy  Lace. — Now,  that  cluny 
lace  is  so  largely  and  fashionably  worn,  some 
directions  as  to  the  proper  and  successful 
method  of  washing  the  fine  qualities  when 
taken  of;  from  rich  dresses,  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate. Wind  it  round  a  common  pint 
bottle,  putting  it  out  to  its  full  width,  and 
tacking  the  ends  carefully.  Cover  it  with  a 
strip  of  thin  muslin,  and  boil  it  in  water  in 
which  a  lather  has  been  made  of  wdiito  soap, 
but  which  is  quite  cold  when  the  13C3  is  pat 
in.  Ileper.t  the  process,  adding  to  the  second 
water  a  little  blue  and  a  very  little  starch. 
Washed  in  this  way,  the  lace  will  com?  off 
bc-aiUifulIv  clear,  and  Will  ne    I  no  ironing. 


Huff  to  Keep  Sil-k. —  Silk  articles  should 
not  be  kept  folded  in  white  paper,  as  the 
chloride  of  lime  used  in  bleaching  the  paper 
will  probably  impair  the  color  of  the  silk. 
Brown  or  blue  paper  is  better;  the  yellowish, 
smooth  India  paper  is  best  oi  all.  Hard  sill 
should  never  be  wrinkled,  because  the  thread 
is  easily  broken  in  the  crease,  and  it  never 
can  be  rectified.  The  way  to  take  the" 
wrinkles  out  of  silk  scarfs  is  to  moisten  the' 
surface  evenly  with  a  sponge  afld  some  weak 
glue,  and  then  pin  the  silk  with  some  toilet 
pins  on  a  riiattrass  or  featherbed,  faking  pains" 
to  draw  out  the  silk  as  tight  as  possible. 

Moss  o"  Flower-Pots. — Ladies  who  are 
fond  of  cultivating  flowers  in  the  house, 
will  find  great  benefit  to  the  plants  by  spread- 
ing a  coating  of  moss  over  the'  earth  in  their 
flower-pots.  This  keeps  the  water  front 
evaporating,  and  temperature  more  uniform. 
Tea  grounds  are  often  vised  for  the  same 
purpose.  Where  a  flower-pot  sets  in  a  saucer, 
with  a  bole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  put  a 
little  sand  in  the  saucer,  and  cover  it  with 
moss,  and  you  have  a  simple  and  admira- 
ble arrangement. 


To  Cuke  a  Felon. — One  tablespoonfui  of 
honey,  one  tablespoonfui  of  powdered  alum, 
one  tablespoonfui  of  flour.  Moisten  with 
good  vinegar  and  poultice  twice  a  day. 


To  Clean  Feathers. — Dissolve  four 
ounces  of  white  soap,  cut  small,  in  foui  pounds 
of  water,  moderately  hot,  in  a  basin,  and 
make  the  solution  into  a  lather  by  beating 
with  a  small  rod.  Then  introduce  the  feathers, 
and  rub  them  well  with  the  hands  for  five 
minutes.  They  are  next  to  be  washed  it}' 
clean  water  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear  it.- 
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To  Clean  Marble. — Take  two  ounces  of 
common  soda,  one  of  pumice  stone;  and  one 
of  finely  powdered  chalk;  sift  them  through 
a  fine  sieve  and  mix  them  with  Water  Then 
rub  the  mixture  well  all  over  the  marble,  and 
the  stains  will  he  removed;  now  wash  the 
marble  over  with  soap  and  water,  and  it  will 
be  as  clean  as  it  was  previous  to  its  being 
stained.  Sometimes  the  marble  is  stained 
yellow  with  iron  rust;  this  can  be  removed 
with  lemon  juice. 


To  Keep  a  Boquet; — As  good  as  new. 
sprinkle  it  lightly  with  Cold  water,  and  put 
it  in  a  vessel  containing  some  soapsuds.  Take 
it  out  of  the  suds  every  morning,  and  lay  it 
sideways  in  fresh  water,  the  stock  entering 
first  into  the  water,  keep  it  there  a  minute  or 
two,  then  take  it  out,  and  sprinkle  lightly 
with  pure  water;  replace  the  flowers  in  the 
soapsuds,  and  they  will  blodm  up  an  freshly 
as  when  g-athered. 


Remedy  fou  Indigestion. — Half  an 
ounce  of  ground  Turkey  Rhubarb,  one 
drachm  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  one  drachm 
of  extract  of  sarsaparilla.  Put  the  sarsa- 
parilla  into  A  cup  with  three  or  four  tea- 
Spoonfuls  of  cold  Water;  let  it  stand  till 
dissolved,  then  add  the  other  ingredients. 
Make  it  into  a  stiff  paste;  it  will  then  be 
ready  to  make  into  pills  with  the  use  of  a 
little  flour.  The  whole  Costs  but  a  small  sum 
and  makes  nearly  one  hundred  pills.  The 
dose  is  tWo  pills  efery  other  night. 


Chasoe  of  Croi's. — Public  sentiment  is 
being  changed  in  a  radical  manner  £t3  to  farm 
products  and  stock.  More  pork;  more  beef: 
more  bmtter  and  cheese;  and  fewer  sheep, 
fewer  acres  of  wheat,  and  less  hay  to  sell; 
are  now  the  words  in  every  farmer's  mouth. 
With  such  a  change,  fruit  prospects  *ill  not 
suffer,  but  will  be  all  the  better. — Ag.  S.tp. 


Garbage  Insects.— :Grc  it  complaint  h;ts 
been  made  by  farmers  and  truck  growers, 
about  insects  destroying  cabbage  and  collards; 
my  crop  was  half  eaten  up.  I  have  made  use 
of  kerosene  Oil  by  sprinkling  it  on  the  plant, 
aud  on  the  ground  around  the  plants  with 
entire  suCctise  and  seemingly  it  has  promoted 
ilie  groWth  of  the  same  very  much.  One  pirit 
will  drj  for  about  SOO  plants— a  common  pep- 
per box  is  very  suitable  for  sprinkling  the 
Oil.—  J.  II.  Springer,  in  Car6litia  Fanner. 


Ciee  for  Stye. — lJut  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda  in  a  small  bag,  pour  on  it  just  enough 
boiling  water  to  moisten  it,  then  ptit  it  on 
the  eye  pretty  warm,  keep  it  on  all  night, 
and  in  the  morning  the  stye  will  most  likely 
be  gone;  if  not,  a  second  application  is  sure 
to  remove  it. 

To  Clean  Paint. — Mix  together  one 
pound  of  soft  soap,  half  a  pound  of  finely 
powdered  pumic«  stona,  and  a  half  pound  of 
pearl  ash,  with  hot  water,  into  a  thin  pa«te, 
paint  the  mixture  on  whatever  requires  clean- 
ing, with  a  brush,  then  in  five  or  ten  minutes 
wash  it  off  with  clean  water. 


How  to  Cuke  Wasp  Stings. — Potash 
Water  is  the  quickest  cure  for  wasp  stings.  A 
small  quantity  should  be  kept  in  a  glass- 
Stoppered  bottle.  Open  the  sting  with  a 
needle,  and  put  en  one  drop  of  the  potash 
Water; 


Chocolate  Cbba&. — Take  fresh  milk 
enough  to  fill  twelve  glasses,  and  boil  with 
it  two  ounces  of  grated  chocolate  and  six 
ounces  of  white  sugar;  then  beat  the  yelks 
of  six  eggs,  to  which  add  slowly  the  choco- 
late tnilk,  turning  slowly  one  way.  Flavor 
'  With  vanilla  boiled  in  milk.  When  quite 
;  mixed,  fill  your  cups  and  place  in  water  and 
;  boil  for  an  hour.     Serve  when  cold. 

To  BLEACrrWniTE  Silks  or  Fi-AXNEi. — 
1  Wash  the  articles  clean,  rinse  in  suds  and 
I  smoke  With  brimstone  while  wet;  the  silk 
must  be  brushed  or  washed  With  a  sponge; 
!  if  rubbed,  it  will  nevSr  press  smoothly;  ex- 
i  pose  the  goods  to  the  air,  and  the  odor  will 
;  soon  pass  off. 

Remedy  #or  Bites  and  StIkqs. — -Bites 
or  stings  by  any  poisonous  animal  or  insect, 
may  be. instantly  relieved  by  the  immediate 
and  free  application  of  spirits  of  hartshorn 
as  a  wash  to  the  part  bitten. 


The  be&t  gryfting-wax  I  have  used,  is  one 
I  pound  beeswax,  one  pint  linseed  oil,  six 
|  pounds  rosin,  melted  together  and  thoroughly 
[  worked.—  Exchange; 
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Directions  for  Hill    Side    Ditching 

and  Levei  PSoughing. 

THE  INSTKUMEJSrr    OH  LEVEL. 

The  Level  or  Instrument  is  the  first 
thing  to  bo  considered.  The  one 
which  I  use,  is  the  Rafter  Level,  and 
is  of  the  simplest  kind.  It  is  to  be 
made  of  heart  pine  or  poplar,  half 
inch  thick,  four  inches  wide,  the 
pieces  being  about  eight  feet  long, 
let  into  each  other,  and  well  screwed 
together  at  the  top,  at  such  an  angle 
that  the  other  two  ends  or  feet  are 
twelve  feet  apart ;  the  ends  or  feet 
are  to  be  sawed  off,  so  that  they 
they  will  stand  even  upon  the  ground; 
a  cross  bar  of  the  same  sort  of  plank 
is  then  secured  from  one  side  to  the 
other  across  the  middle,  and  the  frame 
of  the  Level  is  made. 

You  will  now  fasten  a  plumb-line 
to  the  top  of  it  exactly,    and   placing 


the  feet  of  the  instrument  on  an  even 
piece  of  ground,  let  the  plumb-line 
drop,  and  mark  with  a  pencil  where 
the  line  crosses  the  cross-bar,  then 
exactly  reverse  the  feet  of  the  Level 
—do  it  accurately — and  drop  the 
plumb  again,  and  mark  also  where 
the  line  crosses  the  bar  with  a  pencil, 
and  the  exact  center  between  the  two 
pencil  marks,  gives  you  the  true  level. 
And  here  you  will  make  a  permanent 
mark  across  the  cross-bar  with  a  knife 
or  saw. 

Or  if  convenient,  go  to  a  carpenter's 
bench  and  get  him  to  adjust  a  plank 
twelve  feet  long,  on  a  perfect  level 
with  his  spirit  level ;  place  your  in- 
strument on  this  plank  and  drop  the 
plumb,  and  when  the  line  crosses  the 
cross-bar  you  will  have  the  true  level, 
which  mark  as  before,  with  a  knife 
or  saw  as  the  level. 

THE    GRADE. 

Then  in  order  to  get   the  different 
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grades  which  you  will  need  in  malting 
hill-side  ditches  or  drains,  take  four 
hits  of  wood,  each  one  inch  thick, 
and  placing  your  instrument  on  an 
exact  level,  so  that  the  piurnb  fits  the 
level  mark,  put  one  piece  under  the 
foot  next  to  you,  and  dropping  the 
plumb,  mark  plainly  with  a  knife  or 
saw,  where  the  line  crosses  the  cross- 
bar, then  perform  the  same  opera- 
tion with  two,  three,  and  four  pieces 
at  a  time,  in  succession.  Now  you 
have  a  scale  of  grades  from  one  to 
four  inches  in  twelve  feet ;  this  you 
will  find  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 

HILL-SIDE  DITCHES. 

In  proceeding  to  level  a  field  for 
the  plough,  the  hill-side  dttehes  are 
first  to  be  made.  Their  object  is  to 
receive  and  carry  out  of  the  fieldr  or 
to  some  branch,  ravine  or  other  pro- 
per receptacle  within  the  field,  the 
water  which  may  happen  to  break 
over  the  corn  beds,  when  a  very  ex- 
traordinary fall  of  rain  happens,  or 
to  carry  off  the  surplus  water,  when 
the  corn  beds  have  been  broken  down 
and  the  ground  made  smooth  and 
level  for  a  small  grain  crop. 

In  constructing  these  ditches,  you  j 
will  go  to  the  field  with  your  Level  i 
and  a  boy  with  a  hoe,  and  proceed-  \ 
ing  to  the  highest  part  of  the  field  ' 
which  is  to  be  broken  up  ;  and  just 
where  you  observe  that  the  water  be-  ; 
gins  to  collect  and  a  wash  is  likely  to  ! 
be  made,  you  will  locate  a  ditch. — 
This  is  done  by  putting  down  your  I 
level  and  moving  the  foot  which  is  ! 
farthest  from  you,  ether  up  or  down,  ! 
as  may  be  required,  until  the  plumb-  j 
line  falls  upon  the  two  inch  grade,  or  ! 
such  other  grade  as  you  intend  to  j 
gvYe ;  then  vou  move  the  Level   for- 


|  ward,  taking  care  to  put    the  ^hinder 

j  foot  exactly  in  the  trade  from   which 

you  moved  the    foremost  foot,  fixing 

I  the  oracle  at   two  inches,  &c,   and  so 

,  on  until  the  whole  line  of  the  ditch  is 

j  marked  out  across  the  field. 

j      The  office  of  the   hnj  is    to   follow 

j  you  and  make  a  good    chop  with    his* 

I  hoe,  in  the    ground  at   the  hind  end 

I  of  the  Level  every  tiins-you  take  it  up. 

A   ploughman    then     follows,    and 

runs  a   furrow  along   the   line  of  the 

:  ditch,  by  the    chops,   while    they  are 

:  fresh  and  can  easily  be  seen. 

Tort  will  then  move  down  the  hill, 
j  from  thirty  to  seventy  yards,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  slope  and  the 
undulations  of  the  land,  and  mark 
out  another  diteh  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  so  on  until  ail  the  ditches 
are  located. 

The  ditches  are  then  ploughed  out 
with  a  good  two-horse  plough,  the 
desired  breadth  and  depth,  and  the 
dirt  is  all  drawn  out  of  the  lower  side 
of  the  ditch,,  so  as  to  form  banks-  for 
the  ditches. 

urn  coax  bids. 
The  ditches  being  finished,  yon 
will  next  lay  off  the  field  into  parlallel 
beds  for  cultivation.  Here  again  yon 
proceed  with  your  boy  and  his  hoe,  to 
the  highest  part  of  the  field ;  and 
just  above  the  spot  where  a  wash  is 
likely  to  begin,  commence  on  the  side 
of  the  field  or  other  convenient  start- 
ing place,  and  make  a  line  as  before 
— with  the  important  exception  that 
now  a  perfect  level  is  to  be  run.  This 
you  do  by  moving  the  forward  end  of 
the  instrument  up  or  down  as  the 
case  may  require,  until  the  plumb- 
line  strikes  the  level  meerk,  and  in  pro- 
ceeding be  sure  to  put  the  hinder  foot 
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of  the  level  precisely  in  the  track  from 
which  the  foremost  foot  was  just  taken. 
This  lino,  when  finished,  is  also  to  he 
marked  out  with  the  plough  as  before. 
Then  descend  the  hill  fifty  yards 
more  or  less,  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  may  require,  and  form  anoth- 
er furrow  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on 
until  the  field  is  laid  off.  These  fur- 
rows cross  the  hill-side  ditches,  wher- 
ever they  reach  them,  but  skipping 
over  them  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
banks.  These  furrows  are  called 
guide  furrows,  because  by  them  the 
corn  beds  are  to  be  formed. 

The  fields  are  now  ready  to  be 
ploughed  into  beds.  These  beds  are 
to  be  as  wide  apart  as  the  farmer 
wishes.  In  making  them,  a  good 
turning  plough  must  be  used,  and 
should  be  run  as  deep  as  the  soil  will 
allow,  just  scraping  the  subsoil.  The 
work  is  best  done  by  commencing  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  guide  furrow, 
and  ploughing  down  half-way  to  the 
next  guide  furrow  below  it.  And  then 
by  moving  the  plough  down  to  that 
guide  furrow,  and  ploughing  upwards 
from  it,  until  the  ploughing  in  the 
other  direction  is  reached.  The  ob- 
ject here  is  to  equalize  any  variation 
from  a  perfect  level  which  exists  be- 
tween the  guide  furrrows,  in  most 
fields,  occasioned  by  the  inequality  of 
the  land,  or  the  unequal  undulation 
ol  the  land.  And  by  bedding  *i 
thiswey,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
beds  formed  on  each  side  of  the  guide 
furrows,  and  starting  exactly  parallel 
with  them,  will  somewhat  vary  from  a 
perfect  level  before  you  finish,  and 
actually  meet  at  one  or  more  points, 
thus  leaving  land  between  them  not 
broken  up  into  beds.     This  occasions 


;  what  are  called  short  heels.      To  break 
|  up  these  spaces,  you  turn  the  plough 
I  on   a   bed   if    necessary,    but    some- 
times  between  them.     Your  field    is 
now  ready  for  planting    and    cultiva- 
tion. 

GENERAL    KEHAJKKS. 

I.  Ill  laying  out  the  hill-side 
ditches,  it  is  important  not  to  have 
them,  too  long,  but  to  empty  them  as 
soon  as  you  can  conveniently  do  so, 
and  often  it  is  best  not  to  run  them 
entirely  across  the  field,  but  begin 
about  the  middle  of  a  slope  to  be  laid 
off,  and  run  them  from  thence,  right 
and  left,  to  each  side  of  the  field. — 
And  here  again  it  is  of  advantage  to 
make  the  ditch  which  is  to  run  to  one 
side  of  the  field,  start  some  twelve 
feet  below  the  starting  place  of  the 
other  and  lapping  it,  which  gives  you 
full  space  between  the  beginning 
pointta  to  pass  your  wagon. 

'J,.  In  forming  the  corn  beds,  I  have 
always  had  the  plow  to  turn  at  the 
ditches.  A  man  who  attends  in  per- 
son to  his  business  might  have  the 
ploughman  to  skip  across  them  with- 
out injury. 

3.  In  bedding  up  the  ground,  turn 
rows  must  be  fixed  at  such  points  in 
the  field  as  are  most  convenient,  be- 
ing controlled  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground. 

4.  You  ask  how  wide  and  deep 
should  the  hill-side  ditches  be,  and 
what  grade  should  thep  have?  No 
invariable  rule  can  be  given,  it  de- 
pends so  much  upon  circumstances. 
The  nature  of  the  ground,  good  sense 
iudgment  and  experience  of  the  far- 
mer  must  determine  these  points ; 
they  must  be  large  enough,  and  have 
descent  enough   to   receive  and  carry 
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off  all  the  water  likely  to  flow 
into  them  in  ease  of  the  beds  above 
them  breaking-.  I  have  found  a  grade 
of  two  inches  to  twelve  feet  sufficient 
upon  my  land,  which,  is  a  red  clay 
soil,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  inches 
deep,  and  thirty  inches  wide,  to  be 
sufficient. 

The  bank  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
ditches  must  be  preserved 'unbroken, 
and  the  ditches  cleaned  out  as  often 
as  necessary.  If  the  descent  is  too 
great,  a  gully  is  formed.  If  not 
great  enough  the  water  may  accumu- 
late and  break  over.  These  are  the  ex- 
tremes. 

5.  The  time  of  greatest  danger  to 
your  field  in  this  mode  of  culture,  «is 
at  the  first  working  of  the  corn,  for 
then  the  beds  arc  necessarily  in  a 
great  measure  broken  down,  and  if 
an  immense  rain  should  fall  just 
then,  you  will  sustain  some  injury 
probably,  unless  the  deep  ploughing  of 
the  land  saves  you.  At  this  working- 
be  sure  to  clean  out  the  water  furrows 
between  the  beds  well,  and  return  as 
soon  as  you  can  to  the  field  to  work 
the  second  time,  and  throw  the  dirt 
back  to  the  corn,  restoring  the  bed 
again,  and  all  will  be  well. 

6.  The prijudice  against  th  is  mode  of 
preparing  and  cultivating  land  must 
be  very  great,  or  it  would  be  univer- 
sally practised  in  all  rolling  lands. — 
Let  any  man  try  it  with  a  good  instru- 
ment and  do  the  work  well,  and  my 
word  fur  it  he  will  stick  to  it  ever  af- 
ter. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THIS  SYSTEM!. 

I  have  a  right  to  speak  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  system.  I  have  prac- 
tised the  very  mode  here  described  for 
more  titan  forty  gears  with  entire  success. 


It  has  certainly  saved  my  land. 

J.  The  lands  thus  prepared  and 
cultivated  will  not  wash.  How  can 
they  wash  ?  You  have  corn  beds  five 
or  five  and  a  half  feet  apart  parallel 
and  on  a  perfect  level,  formed  by  a 
plough  running  five  or  six  inches 
deep,  and  making  a  furrow  slice  of 
six  or  eight  inches  wide,  with  a  deep 
water  furrow  between  them.  In  other 
words  you  have  a  deep  wide  trough  on 
a  level  which  is  capable  of  holding, 
and  in  fact  does  hold,  all  the  rains 
which  fall  into  it  nineteen  years  out 
of  twenty.  The  water  may  trickle 
over  some  uf  the  beds,  especially  the 
short  row  beds,  which  are  most  im- 
perfect, but  it  is  received  and  appro- 
priated by  the  great  troughs  below 
them.  Or  if  a  break  through  should 
be  made,  then  the  hill-side  ditches 
are  at  hand  to  do  their  office  by  re- 
ceiving the  surplus  water  and  carry- 
ing off. 

2.  By  this  mode  of  cultivation  yen 
secure  for  the  benefit  of  your  crops 
all  the  rains  which  fall  upon  them.  No 
part  of  them  run  off  carrying  the 
precious  soil  with  them. 

8.  All  the  rains  being-  thus  pre- 
served, just  as,  and  where  they  fall, 
your  land  will  remain  loose  and  light 
through  the  season  of  cultivation.- — - 
And  you  can  plough  while  others  wait 
for  rain  to  soften  the  ground. 

4.  Your  horses,  when  they,  become 
accustomed  to  it,  which  the  plough- 
man and  horses  both  do  very  soon 
perform  their  work  with  more  ease, 
and  in  a  more  perfect  manner  than 
they  can  do,  ploughing  up  and  down 
hills  in  the  common  fashion. 

By  ploughing  in  straight  rows  up 
and   down    hill    the    land    is    ineviiahlg 
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ruined  and  that  too  in  a  few  years. — 
13  y  horizontal  ploughing  the  laud  is 
certainly  saved,  mid  ready  for  any 
and  all  other  improvements.  This 
mode  of  culture  does  not  suit  to- 
bacco planters  so  well,  because  to- 
bacco is  cultivated  in  hills.  They 
must  subsoil  the  land  deep  enough  to 
absorb  all  the  rains,  aided  b}'  hill- 
side ditches. 

Very  sandy  lands  also  must  be 
be  saved  by  deep  subsoil  ploughing. 

5.  The  farmer  must  not  give  up 
this  thing  without  a  trial  because  the 
process  seems  difficult  and  troubles 
one.  Let  him  determine  to  do  it,  and 
difficulty  will  vanish.  Let  him  take 
his  Level  into  the  field  and  follow 
that  and  he  will  succeed.  Let  your 
wife  undertake  to  write  down  direc- 
tions for  making  a  good  loaf  of  light 
bread  for  one  utterly  innorant  of  the 
process,  and  her  directions  will  seem 
troublesome  too,  but  after  a  trial  or 
two  it  is  all  easy  and  plain.  Which 
is  the  best  ?  To  take  a  little  trouble, 
or  let  your  land  be  destroyed  ? 

J.  W.  Nokwood. 


[From  the  Maryland  Farmer:] 
Underdraining  and  Subsoiling. 

Plants  tako  in  their  sustenance 
through  their  rootlets.  It  is  true 
that  the  leaves  exercise  important 
functions  in  the  economy  of  plant 
growth  by  inspiration  and  expiration, 
as  in  the  ease  of  individuals,  and  are 
in  point  of  fact  the  lungs  of  the  plant. 
The  leaves  therefore  are  as  essential 
to  the  life  of  the  plant  as  the  roots 
the  one  by  inhaling  nutriment  from 
the  atmosphere,  the  other  by  absorb- 
ing the  soluble  constituents  of  the  soil, 
The  leaves  constitute  the  breathing 
apparatus    of  the    plant,  the  rootlets 


the  mouths,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids,  synonymous  with  the  blood  in 
animals,  goes  on  in  the  plant  with  the 
same  regularity — except  in  the  winter 
season,  when  in  temperate  latitudes, 
ail  the  functions  of  the  plant  cease 
temporarily  to  recommence  again  with 
the  opening  of  Spring.  Concerning 
this  part  of  a  plant's  life  the  farmer 
need  trouble  himself  but  little.  Let 
it  but  get  its  head  above  ground  and 
into  the  free  air  of  heaven  and  the 
sun  and  dew  and  oxygen  are  there 
waiting  for  it.  There  is  never  any 
diminution  of  this  supply.  There  is 
even  room  around  it  for  unnumbered 
millions  of  its  kindred  plants  to  grow 
and  flourish.  The  air  and  the  soil  in 
the  natural  growth  of  plants — that  is 
to  saj7,  where  the  crop  ripens  and  dies 
on  the  ground — are  always  giving 
and  always  receiving.  Not  a  plant 
that  decays  but  restores  in  its  ashes,  to 
the  soil  some  portion  of  that  which  it 
had  received  from  it,  with  the  further 
addition  of  what  the  plant  had  drawn 
from  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  different  in  the  case  of  cultiva- 
ted plants  in  their  relation  to  the  soil. 
The  food  it  draws  from  the  soil  is  car- 
ried off  in  the  crop  and  the  soil  becomes 
by  so  much  the  poorer.  If  this  pro- 
cess is  carried  on  year  after  year  the 
soil  becomes  exhausted  of  its  fertiliz- 
ing constituents  and  barrenness  ensues. 
The  deeper  then  that  the  roots  of  a 
plant  have  power  to  penetrate  the  soil 
and  the  greater  freedom  that  is  given 
them  to  extend  through  the  soil 
laterally  at  the  increased  depth,  the 
more  gradual  will  be  the  process  of 
exhaustion  in  consequence  of  the  lar- 
ger store  of  plant  food  thus  reached. 
Thorough  tillage,  deep  ploughing  and 
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subsoiling  are  therefore  the  sheet-;  5.  The  free  circulation  of  air  in  the 
anchors  of  good  farming.  By  thorough  soil  carries  in  ammonia,  and  other 
tillage  the  soil  is  kept  open  to  the  in-    fertilizing   substances  to    the  roots  of 


fluence  of  air  and  water,  and  by  deep 
ploughing  and  subsoiling,  the  soil  re- 


plants. 

6.  The  presence  of  water  causes  soils 


tains  a  larger  supply  of  moisture  that  j  to  fcake,  so  as  to  render  them  hard  to 
becomes  available  in  dry  seasons,  j  ^.j^  an<i  a)so  to  prevent  the  free 
whilst  the  roots  thus  had  a  larger  sup-  j  growth  and  expansion  of  roots. 
ply  of  plant  food.  Two  things  are  7.  When  all  excess  of  Water  is  re, 
therefore  essential  to  be  observed  in  I  moxe^  compact  and  clay  soils  become 
good  farming.     First,    when  the  land  I  light  and  pulverizi.d  by  working  them. 


lies   wet  and  cold  it   should  be  under 


The   free    access    of  air  renders 


under  soil  is  of  such  a  character  as  to 
render  it  beneficial- 


drained;    next,  it  should    be    deeply  j  poisonous     compounds   of  iron,    ma- 
ploughed  and  also  subsoiled  when  the  j  ganege?  &(J^  km%  and  dover  and  otke? 

deep  rooted  crops  will  not  be  killed, 
but  they  will  continue  to  grow  and 
Every  farmer  must  be  his  own  judge  j  flourish  from  year  to  year. 
of  the  necessity  of  underdraining.  It  I  9.  The  depth  to  which  the  roots 
will  cost  but  little  to  try  the  experi-  ;  penetrate  in  soils,  freed  from  poisons 
meat  where  the  land  lies  low  and  water  j  and  filled  with  air,  secures  to  the 
either  accumulates  on  the  surface  or  |  plants  sufficient  moisture  to  withstand 
penetrates  the  hard  soil  but  slowly.  J  the  surface  effects  of  drouth. 
All  such  soils  will  yield  three-fold  re-  1      10.    In  hot  weather,  the  circulation 


turns  by  underdraining. 

The  advantages  arising  from  judi- 
cious underdraining  are  thus  setforth 
by  an  old  and  experienced  writer  on 
agriculture,  and  in  the  views  which 
he  expresses  we  so  heartily  concur 
that  we  reproduce  them  as  a  fitting 
close  to  this  article. 

T  Removing  the  water  from  the 
pores  admits  the  air,  which  is  essential 
to  the  growth  of  the  roots. 

-•  The  roots  extend  farther  and 
deeper  into  the  soil,  get  a  firmer  hold 
upon  it,  and  draw  nourishment  from  a 
larger  area. 

3.  The  air  decomposes  vegetable 
matter,  and  thus  furnishes  organic 
food  for  the  growing  plant. 

4.  The  air  and  other  gases  decom- 
pose the  earthy  parts  of  the  soil,  and 
thu9  provide  new  inorganic  food. 


of  warm,  moi-t  air  through  the  open 
mouth  drains  and  the  soil  condenses 
moisture  in  the  cooler  soil,  and 
furnishes  additional  security  against 
drouth. 

11.  The  air  circulating  in  the  soil 
decomposes  acids  and  removes  "sour- 
ness. 

12.  The  removal  of  the  standing 
water  allows  warmth,  which  cannot 
descend  through  a  body  of  water,  to 
penetrate  farther  into  the  soil. 

18.  By  causing  the  water  to  descend 
into  drains,  instead  of  evaporating 
from  the  surface,  another  chief  source 
of  coldness  is  removed. 

14.  Rains  in  descending  through 
the  ground,  carry  the  heat  of  the  at- 
mosphere with  them,  and  thu  >  warm 
the  soil  and  roots  of  plants. 

15.  Draining,    by  rapidly  removing 
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the  water  in  the  spriug,  and  after 
heavy  rains,  and  by  warming  the  soil 
is  equivalent  to  lengthening  the  sea- 
son, and  gives  a  wider  range  of  cul- 
tivated plants,  and  a  longer  time  for 
plowing  and  working  the  ground. 

1G.  Land  freed  from  excess  of  mois- 
ture, expands  much  less  in  freezing, 
and  the  roots  of  wheat,  clover  and 
other  crops  remaining  in  the  ground 
over  winter,  are  not  destroyed  by  win- 
ter kill. 

17.  Water  by  sinking  through  the 
soil  into  drains  is  prevented  from 
washing  the  surface  into  gullies,  and 
from  carrying  away  into  streams  the 
rich  soluble  portions  of  soils  and  ma- 
nures. 

These  reasons  we  believe  are  suffi- 
cient to  induce  farmers  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  their  soils,  and  to  try 
the  experiment  of  draining  upon  at 
least  a  small  portion  of  their  wettest 
lands.  The  experiment  need  not  be 
on  a  large  scale.  A  single  acre  well 
drained  Avill  suffice  to  show  whether 
this  means  of  improvement  may  be 
profitably  extended. 


f  the  d<)g,  horse,  rat,  rook,  or  sparrow, 
j  lias  been  found  in  the  lonely  oceanic 
!  isles,  or  in  any  region  free,  or  all  but 
{  free,  from  human  influence  ;"  not  be- 
I  cause  such  animals  could  not  exist 
there,  but  because  they  would  have  no 
;  chance  of  improving  their  wits,  "by 
|  coming  in  contact  with  an  enemy  of 
|  a  friend,  so  complex,  dreadful,  and 
|  ingenious  as  a  human  being."  When 
not  trained  to  bo  the  companion  of 
man,  even  the  dog,  as  in  some  East- 
•  ern  countries,  is  a  very  stupid  ani- 
|  mal.  Many  other  facts  appear  to 
!  show  that  "man  the  thinker  has  to  a 
!  considerable  extent  reacted  on  ani- 
!  ruals,  wild  and  domestic." — Ex. 


Pifientai  Progress   of  Animals. 

It  has  long  been  assumed  as  an 
nxion  that  instinct  differs  from  intellect 
in  being  incapable  of  improvement ; 
but  a  writer  in  "Nature"  argues 
that  it  is  no  such  lixed  and  unchange- 
able thing.  lie  believes  "that  much 
of  what  has  been  termed  cunning  in 
animals  will  be  found  to  bo  very  much 
sharpened  and  made  evident  in 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  owing  to  the 
new  necessities  imposed  upon  them 
by  man  the  tamer,  or  man  the  des- 
troyer." In  support  of  this  view,  he 
urges  the  fact  that  "no  bird  or  quad- 
ruped so  high  in.  the  mental   scale  as 


Oxen  for  t'ne  Plow. 

Two  of  my  neighbors  each  have  as 
fine  oxen  as  i  ever  saw  in  this  section. 
They  plow  them  entirely — have  re- 
fused, fleam,  from  a  lumber  hauler? 
$1,000  apiece.  The  oxen  get  no 
grain.  The  owners  say  that  they  can 
plow  over  more  ground  than  the 
plower  can  hold  out  to  follow,  and 
that  they  can  do  better  work  with 
them  than  with  any  horse  or  mule. — 
They  say  they  would  not  accept  as  a 
gift  a  horse  to  plow,  and  have  to  feed 
him 

Another  of  my  neighbors,  a  most 
skillful  plower,  owns  a  valuable  and 
most  excellent  well-trained  plow  horse 
and  two  oxen.  lie  says  he  never 
plows  the  horse,  but  prefers  the  oxen 
and  that  by  changing  the  oxen  once 
a  day — i.  e.  plowing  each  a  half  a 
day— the  two  can,  without  grain,  do 
more  and  better  work  than  any  horse. 

I  saw  last  summer,  a  negro  with  a 
two  year  old  steer,  running  a  light 
half  sweep,  going  faster  than  a  com, 
mon  mule,  and  doing    most  excellent 
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work.  He  told  me  a  few  days  ago 
(he  was  an  old  plower)  that  he  pre- 
ferred the  ox  to  horse  or  mule;  "that 
they  kept  the  guage  better."  By  this 
he  explained,  that  when  you  started 
them  on  the  narrowest  ridge  or  side 
of  bed,  they  would  keep  it  regularly, 
and  he  could  do  better  work  with 
them  ;  that  they  hardly  needed  a  line; 
that  when  he  took  one  iu  the  woods 
and  got  belated  of  a  dark  night,  the 
ox  would  take  the  cart  back  in  the 
same  track  he  had  taken  in  going  out. 
On  being  further  questioned,  he 
stated  after  oxen  were  broken  to  the 
wagon  and  yoke,  he  would  break  them 
to  the  line,  bridle  and  plow,  at  $5  per 
pair  ;  that  when  and  ox  laid  down,  in 
breaking  to  plow,  he  never  twisted 
tail  or  beat  him,  but  stopped  up  the 
nostrils  with  wet  moss,  and  before  he 
would  walk  10  feet  as  if  he  were  go- 
iug  off,  the  ox  would  get  up,  and  that 
by  this  means,  it  was  a  very  short 
time  only  before  he  was  completely 
broken. 

I  don't  think  we  appreciate  the  ox. 
In  China,  where  probably  they  have 
the  best  agriculturists  in  the  world, 
the  ox  is  almost  entirely  used  for  the 
plow. — A.  13.  0.  in  Southern  Cultivator. 

Sabbath  Work  on  the  Farm. 

A  Southern  correspondent  con- 
cludes along  article  with  this  para- 
graph: "The  simple  rule  in  this 
matter,  in  all  kinds  of  employment, 
is  of  special  importance  to  the 
farmer,  to  wit:  Do  nothing  on  Sun- 
day that  you  can  properly  put  off 
till  Monday;  and  leave  nothing  to 
be  done  on  Sunday  which  you  know 
you  can  properly  do  on  Saturday. 
This  will  do  away  with  the  necessity 


of  creasing  the  carriage  wheels, 
tightening  the  taps,  mending  the 
harness,  bridles  and  stirrup  leathers, 
fastening  the  horse  shoes,  cutting 
and  mixing  the  feed,  cutting  wood 
and  splitting  light  wood,  catching 
chickens  and  ducks  and  cleaning  and 
cooking  them,  preparing  many 
|  dishes  for  the  table,  putting  the 
gaps,  bars  and  gates  in  safe  order, 
gathering  the  fruit  that  is  wanted 
for  the  day,  blacking  boots  and  shoes 
— even  shaving  the  face,  etc. 

"Some  persons  only  seem  to  rest, 
while  their  thoughts  are  busy  ontb.3 
subject  which  engage  them  daily. 
Some  quit  their  farms  with  their 
hands  but  work  at  them  all  the  day 
with  their  minds.  Some  even  take 
the  holy  day  to  talk  over  their  worldly 
matters  to  their  neighbors.  Some 
examine  their  accounts. -Such  things 
will  not  pay  here,  or  in  the  world  to 
come. —  Ohio  Farmer. 


jgggp  It  is  said  that  if  all  that  the 
dogs  of  this  country  eat  was  fed  to 
I  hogs,  it  would  make  $50,000,000 
S  worth  of  pork.  Add  to  this  the 
\  value  of  sheep  they  destroy,  and 
;  something  of  an  idea  ot  the  curse  of 
dogs  can  be  obtained. 


IKBr"  Control  your  horse;  let  him 
know  that  you  are  his  master  as  well 
as  his  friend — he  will  then  work  for 
you  with  confidence. —  Md.  Farmer. 


An  acre  contains  4,840  square 
yards;  a  square  mile  contains  C40 
acres. 
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Farmers'  Spelling  Book  and  Cat- 
e  c  h  t  s  tn . 


"To  do  good  and  communicate,  forget  not." 


Eucn,  and  there    he    put  the    man 

whom  he  had  formed."       "And  the 

Lord    God    took  the  man    and    put 

him  into    the   garden    of    Eden    to 

dress  it  and  to    Icccp  it.     Gen.    11 

from  5  to  1G.      "And  after  the  fall, 

therefore,  the  Lord    God    sent  him 

forth  from    the   garden   of  Eden  to 

INTRODUCTION.  !  till  tie  ground  from  whence  he  was 

Mr.  Editor:     You  honored   me    taken."      Gen.,   3:28.     This   ought 

with  an  invitation   to  he  a    regular  ■  to  Vut  ^e  pre-eminence  of  farming 

contributor  to  the  Farmer.     I  can-  :  beyond  all  question. 


BY  SEN  EX. 


not  promise  to  be  a  regular  month- 


I  propose  to  write  a  scries  of  ar- 


]y  contributor,  hut  I  will  write  oc-  tides  with  the  above  heading.  The 
casionally,  as  health  will  permit. —  ;  title  is  designed  to  indicate  that  they 
Were  my  health  and  ability  equal  ;  will  be  elementary  and  moral.  The 
to  my  desire  for  its  usefulness,  I  '  motto  is  the  writer's  apology.  The 
would  gladly  labor  for  its  success.  i  signature  means  that  he  has  expe- 
I  claim  to  have  some  patriotism  and  !  nenee. 

some  philanthrophy.  I  am  proud  As  in  literature,  a  knowledge  of 
to  hail  from  North  Carolina.  1  '  letters,  spelling,  &c,  must  be  ac- 
think  I  know  something  of  her  ph}r-  quired  at  some  time,  and  that  time 
sical  greatness,  and  also  something  :  should  be  at  the  commencement,  or 
of  the  innate  ability  of  her  sons. —  it  will  be  an  up  hill  business;  so 
All  she  wants,  to  be  eminent,  inde-  !  farming  must  be  learned,  too,  or 
pendent  and  happy,  is  development j  the  work  will  be  hard  and  the  prc- 
and  cultivation  of  her  gifts.  This,  j  gress  slow.  Surely,  then,  the  ele- 
pure  religion,  proper  education,  and  '.  mentary  (little  things,  some  may 
intelligent  farming  will  accomplish,  j  call  them)  necessary,  and  in  sepa- 
Intelligent  tillage  of  the  around  is    rate  things,  should   not  be   ignored 

O  CD  O  O       '  CD 


a  lever  in  the  elevation  of  a  people. 
None  can  prosper  long  without  it. — 
None  will  be  stationary  with  it. — 
Every  business  is  dependent  upon 
it.  To  till  tin:  ground  was  the  Jlrst 
business  of  the  first  man,  and  made 
so  by  his  Creator.  These  are  the 
generations  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  "  And  there  was  not  a  man 
to  till  the  ground;"  "And  the  Lord 
God  ■planted  a  garden   eastward  in 


or  contemned  by  writers.  In  agri- 
cultural works,  and  m  agricultural 
conversation,  we  have  much  on  pre- 
paration and  cultivation,  seeds,  im- 
plements, fertilizers,  labor,  &c3  but 
nothing  like  the  contents  of  a  spell- 
ing book  and   catechism.     To    sue- 

CD 

ceed  in  farming  you  must  have 
knowledge  and  morality.  In  it 
there  is  nothing  too  little  to  notice, 
to  talk  about,  to  write  about.     The 
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world  is  made  up  of  atoms,  life  with 
acts,  dollars  with  cents,  and  success 
in  farming  with  knowing  and  mind- 
ing a  thousand  small  things.  Mr. 
Editor,  it  is  the  knowing  and  mind- 
ing these  small  things,  as  many 
would  call  them  and  helieve  them 
to  be  literally  and  really,  or  not  do- 
ing it,  that  makes  the  great  differ- 
ence we  see  around  us.  One  makes, 
another  breaks;  one  has  something, 
another  has  nothing  but  the  honest 
homestead — a  sacred  refuge  that 
yoa  must  not  tuch  lest  you  profane 
it,  and  wants  no  more  visible,  as  it 
may  be  taken  to  pay  his  voracious 
creditors. 

My  next  will  be  a  short  sketch  of 
the  author,  his  experience  and  suc- 
cess, to  authorize  and  gain  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  to  instruct  young 
beginners.  Senex. 


Bay  River,  May  18,  1871. 
Capt.  .Las.  R.  Thigpen— Dear 
Sir: — I  wish  I  was  competent  to 
write  for  the  Farmer,  and  more  do 
1  desire  to  be  able  to  induce  the 
citizens  of  our  old  State  in 
every  section  to  pay  Bay  River  a 
visit  before  they  migrate  to  any 
other  State  or  territory,  tor  I  do 
know  that  Providence  has  done 
more  for  our  section  than  any  State 
or  territory  in  the  North  or  South- 
west, and  if  any  reasonable  human 
being  will  come  and  visit  our  sec- 
tion, I  will  without  a  doubt,  satisfy 
him  that  what  1  write  is  true.  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
the  middle   and   western    portion  of 


our  State,  labor  under  the  belief 
that  our  section  is  only  good  for 
corn,  fish,  frogs,  musquitoes  and 
chills,  but  if  they  will  but  visit  us 
this  fall,  they  will  be  convinced  that 
there  is  no  land  in  this  or  any  other 
State  that  will  produce  better  cot- 
ton, peas,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes, 
apples,  pears,,  grapes  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  scuppernong  to  perfection, 
peaches  and  figs  passably  well,  and 
the  artichoke,  valued  by  all  North- 
ern men,  above  all  else.  The  grapes 
I  can  show  to  any  one  who  will  come 
to  see  mo.  Clover  reil,  sown  this 
spring  (first  of  March)  from  two  to 
six  inches  high  now,  and  if  the  same 
amount  of  labor  was  bestowed  on 
our  lands  that  is  on  the  meadow 
lands  of  any  Northern  State,  1  have 
no  hesitancy  in  stating  that  we  would 
far  excel  them  in  production.  The 
great  trouble  with  us  is  to  keep  the 
grass  from  taking  possession  of  our 
crops,  and  if  we  were  to  go  to  culti- 
vating it,  there  is  no  telling  what 
amount  we  could  produce.  Blue 
grass,  red  top,  red  and  white  cloven 
grow  spontaneous  all  over  our  sec- 
tion naturally. 

I  will  here  repeat  that  if  every 
person  who  anticipated  leaving 
North  Carolina  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  better  farming  land,  will 
only  pay  us  a  visit,  I  shall  have  no 
fear  of  the  result. 

I  send  }7ou  enclosed  an  article 
written  by  some  gentleman  who  has 
visited  us,  copied  from  some  paper, 
I  do  not  know  what  one,  but  I  think 
it   will   bear    publishing   again.     If 
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you  do  or  do  not  publish  it,  please 
send  it  back  to  mc,  as  I  borrowed 
it  expressly  to  send  to  you. 

Our   prospects     for    a     crop    are 
pretty  good.     Some  complaint  about 
insects,  but  nothing  serious. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Jas.   S.  Lane. 

The  article  referred  to  may  be 
found  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Reconstructed  Farmer,  and  was 
written  by  us  after  a  visit  to  that 
section.  It  is  common  for  us  to 
see  our  articles  copied  months  after- 
wards, verb-&tim:  even  in  North  Car- 
olina papers,  and  some  paper  at  a 
distance  has  the  credit. — [Ei>. 


Trip  to  Bay  River- 

Since  it  may  interest  some  of  our 
readers,  we  will  give  an  outline  of  our 
trip. — We  travelled  from  Edgecombe 
to  Washington  the  first  day,  on  the 
road  known  as  the  Piney  woods  road. 
After  we  passed  Mr.  Joseph  Staton's, 
who  will,  at  no  distant  day,  have  one 
of  the  finest  farms  in  North  Carolina, 
Ave  did  not  see  much  spirit  manifested 
until  we  came  near  Washington. 

There  we  had  the  pleasure  of  look- 
ing at  hundreds  of  stacks  of  peanuts, 
upon  the  farm  owned  by  Gen.  Bryan 
Grimes.  We  regretted  much  to  see 
the  farms  belong iug  to  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Ebson  and  Churchwell  Perkins, 
growing  up  for  want  of  labor. 

Prom  Washington,  we  travelled 
via  Blunt's  creek  mills  to  Bay  river. 
On  this  road  from  Washington  to  a 
few  miles  beyond  the  mills,  wo  -were 
agreeably  disappointed,  for  we  had  no 
idea  of  finding  such  a  pleasant  piney- 
woods  country,  and  susceptible  of  be- 


I  coming  a  fine  farming  section,  especi- 
j  ally  for  cotton.  We  were  surprised 
;  to  find  so  little  enterprise,  for  those 
people  are  at  least  one  generation  be- 
hind the  times,  there  being  but  a  small 
quantity  of  land,  and  that  cultivated 
in  the  old  style. 

These  lands  are  cheap,  selling  from 
$3.00  to  $5.00  per  acre.  This  is  a 
fine  section  for  a  young  man  of  small 
means  to  purchase  a  home  that  will 
pay  by  proper  industry.  These  lands 
are  sufficiently  undulating  to  drain 
well.  There  is  an  abundance  of  marl 
and  every  facility  for  improvement. 
We  are  satisfied  they  will  produce  as 
much  cotton  and  corn  as  the  best 
piney  lands  in  Edgecombe. 

Prom  Durham's  creek,  we  traveled 
along  a  worthless  sand  ridge  for 
several  miles,  until  we  came  near 
Neuse  river,  where  we  filed  donn 
into  the  Bay  river  section.  This  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  richest  soils 
in  North  Carolina,  and  is  susceptible 
of  being  well  drained,  and  becoming 
one  of  the  best  grain  sections  in  the 
State. 

There  are  large  bodies  of  this  land 
extending  for  miles  in  breadth  and 
length,  all  swamp.  This  is  considered 
by  the  inhabitants  as  their  best  lands. 
It  is  all  underlaid  with  marl  from 
four  to  six  feet  from  the  surface.  The 
subsoil  is  principally  clay.  There  is 
a  variety  forest,  except  pine.  The 
gum  and  poplar  predominate.  Upon 
the  rich  or  upland,  as  it  is  called,  are 
oak,  hickory,  beach  and  as  large  pines 
as  we  ever  saw. 

These  highlands  are  not  considered 
of  much  value,  the  inhabitants  build 
in  the  swamps  in  preference.  They 
ditch  out  and  cut  down  a  certain  plat 
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in  the  Fall  or  Winter,  and  the  next 
Spring,  in  a  dry  season,  they  put  lire 
to  it  and  burn  it  over,  then  with  a 
stick  they  punch  holes  in  the  ground, 
and  in  these  holes  the  corn  is  planted. 
After  this,  they  chop  the  weeds  that 
spring  up,  and  the  crop  is  finished. 
In  the  course  of  three  years  the  logs 
are  all  burnt  at  favorable  seasons, 
between  housing  and  planting. 

For  the  last  two  years,  there  has 
been  considerable  cotton  made  upon 
these  lands.  Upon  the  uplands,  they 
can  succeed  in  producing  cotton  ;  in 
fact,  we  valued  these  lands  as  high  as 
we  did  the  swamps. 

One    thing  attracted  our  attention, 
and  that   was,    their   roads  were  the  I 
straightest    and   best  Ave  ever  saw  in 
North    Carolina    for    a   low  country.  ! 
Their  ditches  were  also  straight,  ang- 
ling   at    no   point.       We    saw    small  j 
ditches   that    were    cut  through  large  | 
trees,    and   the    trees-  yet  standing. — 
We    saw    no   farm   on  Bay  river  that 
was  sufficiently  drained.     These  lands; 
should  be  drained  to  the  marl. 

Dr.  Redding  has  the  prettiest  farm 
on    Day  river;  he  made  the  past  year; 
one   hundred    bales    of  cotton  and  an  , 
abundance  of  corn. 

Reader,  if  you  want  to  go  to  a  place 
to  live  easy,  go  to  Bay  river,  there  yoti 
can  get  fish,  oysters,  deers  and  bears 
in  abundance.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  plant  a  small  spot  in  corn  and  pota- 
toes to  have  a  supply. 

If  you  desire  to  own  one  of  the 
richest  farms  in  this  State,  go  there 
and  purchase  a  tract  of  land  from 
$4.00  to  $5.00  per  acre. 

We  found  the  people  hind  and 
hospitable.  We  hope  there  never  will 
another  North  Carolinian  leave  the 
State  in  search  of  anew  home,  until 
they  visit  our  Eastern  brethren.  They 
will  furnish  all  who  may  desire  to 
work,  a  home. 

We  hold  there  is  in  Eastern  Caro- 
lina to-day,  a  sufficiency  of  unreclaim- 
ed lands  to  support  five  times  the  en- 
tiro  population  of  the  State. 


Iff  ft  &- 


1i.    W.  JOJVJSSj  Surry    C.  JI.,   Va.,  Editor. 

All  communications/or  this  Depm  tment  shoaltl 
be  addressed  to  J).    IV.  Jones t   Surry    C.  II ,  Va. 


A  Social  Ghat  with  the  Patrons  of 

the  Farmer. 

How  far.es  it  with  your  farm  stock,  friends. 
Ave  your  horses  strong  and  in  good  condi- 
tion for  the  severe  labors  of  the  present 
month  %  Are  they  free  from  galls  and  sores, 
and  does  the  "harness  fit  well  and  easily? 
Have  yon  no  fears  that  heavy  lands  or  a  hofc 
day  will  break  down  your  team!  And  have 
you  plenty  of  corn  and  fodder  to  carry  all 
through  the  summer  campaign  with  fall  bel- 
lies 1  Then  it  is  indeed  well  with  yon.  Take 
cave,  be  prudent,  and  hie  the  plow,  for  if 
that  tarries  in  the  furrow,  the  ever  recruiting 
army  of  weeds  will  soon  compel  you  to 
abandon  the  situation  with  your  banner 
trailing  in  the  dust. 

How  is  it  with  your  mikh  kine?  Does 
the  lacteal  fluid  flow  in  by  the  bucket  full  1 
and  does  your  better  half  complain  that  she 
has  not  pans  enough  to  hold  half  the  milk  1 
Is  your  larder  well  stored  with  butter  and 
cream,  and  do  you  revel  in  milk  and  nick- 
nacks  every  day  ?  Have  yon  a  fine-  patch  of 
clover  for  Betsy  and  Dolly,  and  have  Betsy 
and  Dolly  a  house  to  sleep  in  o'  nights, 
where  you  can  save  the  manure,  and  where 
on  rainy  days  the  maid  can  take  shelter 
while  she  milks?  If  you  have  all  these 
then  we  permit  you  to  sit  by  in  the  shade  at 
twelve  o'clock  with  your  little  ones  prat- 
tling around  you,  and  enjoy  to  your  fill  the 
rewards  of  your  honest  and  well  directed 
toil. 

Have  you  a  pen  of  Chester  Whites  hard 
by  the  dairy  boose  yard — but  not  too  near 
either — to  catch  the  sows'  milk,  and  clatber 
and  bntter  mill  that  daily  accumulates  in 
that  laboratory  of  rural  happiness  ?  Do  you 
keep  that  pen  well  supplied  with  litter  from 
the  woods  for  Mr.  C.  White  to  compost  into 
material  for  future  crops'?  Make  haste  and 
say  yes,  friends ;  we  don't  want  to  hear  you 
say  no,  about  the  Chester  Whites.  We  fondly 
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Lope  all  of  yon  have  resolved  to  make  your 
bacon  at  home  this  year.  You  can  do  it 
easily  and  cheaply — much  cheaper  than  you 
can  buy  and  transport  from  a  distant  pro- 
ducer. It  is  so  convenient,  too,  and  looks 
so  much  like  economy  to  have  a  few  piss  to 
catch  the  scraps  and  refuse  from  the  kitchen 
and  table.  These  odds  and  ends  too  often, 
yea,  too  often,  so  to  fatten  a  batch  of  worth- 
Jess  cms  that  are  of  no  use  to  anybody. — 
Let  it  not  be  the  case  at  your  house,  my 
friends,  but  by  all  means,  have  the  pigs. — 
Now,  mind  you,  don't  forget,  hare  the  pigs. 

And  how  is  it  in  your  poultry  yard  to-day, 
my  lady  friends  1  Docs  a  ceaseless  cackle 
eome  up  from  that  region  of  the  rural  para. 
dise  that  is  ever  making  your  heart  to  dance 
with  joy,  and  your  feet  to  trip  with  light 
step  along  1  Are  your  slumbers  broken  in 
the  morning  by  the  hoarse,  deep-toned 
Brahma;  and  is  it  your  last  vesper  care  to 
gather  aprons  foil  of  smooth,  white  eggs, 
and  put  the  broods  of  baby  chicks  to 
bed  1  Well  may  city  dames  envy  you  the 
sweeter  pleasures,  and  peace,  and  rosy 
cheeks  of  rustic  life,  and  long  to  escape  from 
the  dark  ami  dusty  marts  of  trade,  to  breathe 
the  country  air,  and  like  yon,  while  gather- 
pig  the  thousand  fruits  of  the  farm,  gather 
at  the  same  time  roses  for  the  cheeks  and 
vital  energy  for  the  limbs.  Who  of  you, 
my  fair  readers,  would  not  be  a  farmer's 
wife  v 

And  now,  readers,  if  the  state  of  affairs 
with  you  is  not  exactly  that  herein  portray- 
ed, yet  despair  not.  If  you  will  be  careful 
to  apply  your  labor  in  the  right  direction, 
you  will  surely  win  at  last.  l>s  sober,  in- 
dustrious, prudent  and  saving.  Study  your 
calling,  mind  your  business,  and  read  the 
papers.  Keep  an  ever  vigilant  eye  to  your 
slock,  and  make  good  use  of  every  means 
in  your  reach  to  raise  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence among  them.  Strive  to  keep  up  a 
laudable  rivalry  among  your  brotner  far- 
mers as  to  who  shall  have  the  best  and  most 
profitable  stock.  This  is  one  way  for  North 
Carolinians  to  conquer  North  Carolina." 


Stall  Feeding  Stock. 
We  reproduce  here,  with  some  alterations, 
most  of  an   article   from    our   pen  that  ap- 


peared in  the  April  No.  of  the  Maryland 
Farmer  for  1870.  We  hope  our  readers  will 
give  the  subject  careful  and  discriminating 
attention,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  of  them,  either  pro  or  con,  in  this- 
connection. 

Can  we  abandon  the  troublesome  and  ex- 
pensive fences,  and  keep  up  our  stock  1  oris 
it  best  and  cheapest  to  retain  the  fences  and 
let  our  stock  run  at  large  upon  the  commons'? 

These  questians  are  agitating  the  public 
mind  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
final  decision  that  shall  be  reached  is  big 
with  ranch  that  must  decide  the  future  pro- 
gress and  prospeiity  of  American  agricul- 
ture. All  have  opinions,  and  both  sides 
hoald  bi  heard  with  kindness  and  concilia- 
tion. If  the  people  shall  at  last  decide  to 
continue  the  fences,  I  for  one  will  peacefully 
yield  to  the  public  will.  And,  on  the  other- 
band,  should  it  be  found  best  to  keep  up. 
stock,  as  I  think  will  be  the  case,  no  woudi 
from  the  one  part}'  should  be  spoken  thai 
might  seem  to  reflect  upon  the  judgment  or 
tend  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  other. — 
The  matter  should  first  be  talked  over  in, 
public  and  in  private,  and  our  agricultural! 
papers  should  give  the  matter  a  thorough 
ventilation.  As  a  farmer,  lam  interested,  as. 
the  decision  will  affect  me  pecuniarily.  I 
believe  it  to  be  far  the  better  plan  to  stall-, 
feed  our  stock,  and  for  the  benefit  of  my 
brother  farmers,  I  will  state  some  reasons, 
why  I  think  so. 

1st.  We  have  them  at  all  times  under  our 
eye  and  at  our  command.  This  is  not  the 
case  when  they  are  running  at  large  in  the- 
woods. 

2nd.  We  shall,  therefore,  lose  none  by- 
straying,  an  important  item,  especially  in, 
some  sections. 

yd.  We  shall  lose  none  by  thieves.  The- 
most  reckless  freedman  would  not  be  likely 
to  risk  his  precious  carcass  within  gun-shot, 
range. 

4th.  We  should  lose  none  by  accidents,, 
such  as  getting  in  the  mire,  being  run  over 
by  cars,  falling  trees,  etc. 

5th.  We  could  doctor  them  in  case  any- 
should  fall  sick.  This  we  could  not  do  if;' 
they  were  away  in  the  forests. 
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oi.Ii.  We  could  separate  the  vicious  and 
quarrelsome  from  the  weak  and  gentle. 

7th.  We  could  prevent  them  from  cross- 
ing- with  inferior  stock.  This  thpy  will  do  if 
running  upon  the  commons  in  company  with 
every  body's  .stock,  'good  and  bad.  This 
consideration  alone  is  worth  ail  the  cost  of  en- 
closing them  at  home. 

8lh.  If  we  should  want  a  veal  or  a  mutton 
Ave  should  not  have  to  take  an  indefinite  and 
prolonged  hunt  for  it.  Thus  we  should  save 
our  time,  which  is  money ;  our  patience, 
which  is  a  cardinal  virtue,  and  our  clothes 
from  being  torn  by  rambling  among  bushes 
and  thorns. 

9th.  We  should  save  all  the  manure  for  our 
crops.  This  item  would  twicepay  every  cost 
of  stall-feeding  our  stock.  This  reason 
alone  far  out  weighs  everything  that  can  be 
advanced  on  the  other  side. 

10th.  Wild  animals  would  soon  become 
gentle.  This  ip  an  important  consideration. 
Wild,  break-neck  stock  is  of  little  use  to 
anybody. 

11th.  Our  stock   would  escape   the  annoy- 
ance of  ticks,   and  in    a    great   measure,    of 
flies.     If  the  animals  themselves  had  a  vote 
this  reason  would   go  far  in  deciding  them  j 
for  the  stalls, 

12th.  We  could  have  our  animals  to  drop 
their  young  at  any  time   we  might  desire. — 
This  might  save  us  many  dollars  every  year. 
l?.th.  Milch  covrs  would  always  be  at  hand 
at  the  proper  time  for  milking. 

14th.  If  a  neighbor  should  call  to  pur- 
chase a  veal,  it  would  be  ready  at  hand. — 
Our  neighbors  knowing  this,  we  should  be 
likely  to  sell  more  stock. 

15th.  No  quarrels  hetwsen  neighbors  could  oc- 
cur from  stock  trespassing  upon  the  crops.  The 
preventing  of  quarrels  among  neighbors, 
often  bosom  friends,  as  it  were,  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  cost  of  the  stall  feeding  of 
our  stock.  We  have  known  several  quarrels 
to  arise  from  the  trespassing  of  stock. 

16th.  There  would  be  no  danger  of  hav- 
ing any  killed  by  dogs.  This  would  also 
prevent  quarrels. 

17th.  Sheep  would  be  ready  at  hand  at 
shearing  time. 

18th.     The  better  attention  we  should  be- 


stow upon  our   stock   would   improve  (heir 
siz*,  appearance,  and  value. 

19th.  There  would  be  no  mad  bulls  upon 
the  public  highways.  An  important  point 
with  the  women  and  children. 

20th.  If  any  animal  should  die,  we  should 
he  able,  if  we  wished,    to  save   the   hide  for 
I  the  tanner,  and   the  carcass  for   the  compost 
heap. 

21st.  The  quantity  of  milk  and  butter 
would  be  much  increased,  and  the  quality 
mnch  improved. 

22nd.  There  would  be  no  need  of  tortur- 
ing and  disfiguring  the  animals  with  ear 
marks. 

23d.  There  wonld  be  no  room  for  any  one 
to  claim  any  wild  hogs  that  you  might  kill; 
as  their  own. 

24th.  And  the  strongest  reason  of  all, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  fences.  Our  crops 
would  not  have  to  be  enclosed  with  the  old, 
unsightly,  costly  and  troublesome  fences. — 
Thus  the  time  necessarily  spent  in  building 
and  mending  fences,  would  be  saved  for 
other  and  more  important  work,  the  heavy 
co.-t  of  building  would  be  avoided,  and  much 
valuable  timber  saved  for  other  purposes. — 
Who  can  correctly  estimate  the  cost  devolv- 
ing upon  the  nation  by  the  use  of  fences  ? 
I  believe  that  every  farmer  might  build  good 
comfortable  stalls  for  all  his  stock  for  a  sum 
less  than  the  annual  expense  of  mending 
the  fences  upon  his  farm. 

Here,  then,  is  a  system  of  managing  stock 
much  the  best  and  cheapest  every  tvty — a 
system  that  will  obviate  the  necessity  for 
fences  (except  so  much  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  enclose  yards  for  the  stock)  and  a 
system  that  saves  all  the  manure  for  our  bar- 
ren lands ;  yet  in  the  face  of  all  this,  men 
will  blindly  follow  on  in  the  old  beaten  track, 
content  to  live  and  struggle  and  die,  as  their 
fathers  lived  and  struggled  and  died,  un- 
mindful of  costs.  Why  is  it  that  men  will 
thus  act]  It  appears  to  me  that  here  are 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  to  convince  even 
the  most  sceptical,  that  stall  feeding  all 
kinds  of  stock  is  decidedly  the  best  every 
way  ;  and  I  fain  believe  that  when  the  mat- 
ter comes  to  be  reviewed  in  its  true  light, 
with  all  these  reasons  to  bear  upon  it,  that  a 
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mighty  rush  will  he  made  to  the  fences,  fire 
in  hand,  determined  upon  a  speedy  removal 
of  this  unsightly  blot  upon  the  fair  es- 
cutcheon of  our  agriculture. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  talk  over  the  mat- 
ter, and  calmly  and  fairly  weigh  each  item. 
If  any  one  feels  disposed  to  take  up  the 
other  side,  let  him  do  so  ;  and  if  lie  can  show 
two  dozen  as  good  reasons  for  letting  stock 
tun  at  large,  as  I  have  shown  for  keeping 
them  up,  then  I  will  have  no  more  to  say  in 
favor  of  stall  or  lot  feeding. 

We  propose,  in  future  Xos.  of  the  Far- 
mer, to  say  something  about  the  proper 
construction  of  stalls  and  yards  for  stock, 
cooking  food,  attention,  diseases,  grasses 
and  forage  crops,  etc.,  etc. 


Peas  and  Potatoes  forthe  Pigs. 

This  is  the  month  for  sowing  the  field  pea 
and  also  for  putting  out  sweet  potato  draw- 
ers. We  counsel  you,  good  friends,  to  have 
a  plenty  of  each.  An  extra  field  or  too  of 
them  will  come  in  very  well  next  fall,  when 
corn  is  getting  low  in  the  corn  ciib  and  high 
in  the  merchant's  warehouse.  Peas  and  po- 
tatoes are  great  things  for  pigs,  as  many  a 
pig  has  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own- 
er. Peas  and  potatoes  make  cheap  pork. — 
Try  them. 


Remarks  on  the  Ixodes  Bovis. 

BY   C.  V.  SILKY,  ST.   LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 

A  reddish,  corriaceous,  flattened  species, 
with  the  body-  oblong-oval,  contracted  just 
behind  the  middle,  and  with  the  longitudinal 
impressions  above  this  contraction,  and 
three  below  it,  more  especially  visible  in 
th  the  dried  specimen.  Head  short  and 
broad,  not  spined  behind,  with  two  deep, 
round  pits.  Palpi  and  beak  together  unu- 
sually short,  the  palpi  being  slender.  La- 
bium short  and  broad,  densely  spined  be- 
neath. Mandibles  smooth  above,  with  ter- 
minal hooks.  Thorocic  shield  distinct,  one- 
third  longer  than  wide,  smooth  and  polished 
convex,  with  the  lyrate  medial  convexity 
very  distinct.  Legs  long  and  slender,  pale 
testaceous  red  ;  coxae  not  spined.  Length 
of  body,  loth  of  an  inch  ;  width,  fJth  of  an 
inch. — Missouri  Cal.,  C.  V.  Riley. 

This  is  the  cattle  tick  of  the  Western 
States.     Several  hundrad   specimens,  in  dif- 


ferent sla»es  of  growth,  have  also  been  re- 
ceived from  Pulvon,  west  coast  of  Nicara- 
gua taken  from  the  horned  cattle,  and  on 
species  of  dasy  procta,  by  Mr.  J.  McNeil. — 
They  preserve  the  elongated  flattened  form, 
with  the  body  contracted  behind  the  middle, 
by  which  this  species  may  be  easily  identi- 
fied. The  largest  specimens  measure  1-50  by 
1-30  of  an  inch.  When  gorged  with  blood 
they  are  nearly  as  thick  through  as  they  are 
broad.  In  the  freshly  hatched  hexapodous 
young,  and  the  young  in  the  next  stage  of 
growth,  the  thoracic  shield  is  one-third  the 
size  of  the  whole  body,  which  is  pale  yel- 
lowish, with  very  distinct  cienulations  on 
the  hinder  edge. — Report  on  Diseases  of  Cat- 
tle 1869,  p.  1 68. 

I  connection  with  this  subject  we  have  a 
few  suggestions  to  offer.  Every  one  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  tick,  and  every  farmer  knows 
how  troublesome  they  often  become  in  the 
warmer  season  on  hogs  and  cows  that  run 
at  large  in  the  woods.  They  may  be  kept 
off  of  stock  almost  entirely,  and  the  humane 
and  careful  owner  will  not  fail  to  use  every 
remedy  that  may  promise  a  mitigation  of 
the  pest. 

An  occasional  application  of  a  mixture  of 
tar,  sturgeon  oil,  and  sulphur;  or  tar,  home 
made  grease,  and  sulphur,  will  keep  off  the 
ticks.  It  should  be  applied  with  a  corn  cob 
to  the  parts  of  the  bodies  of  hogs  and  cows 
where  the  ticks  are  most  fond  seizing.  A 
basket  full  of  cobs  that  have  been  smeared 
with  the  tar  and  grease  scattered  about  in 
th"  beds  where  the  hogs  sleep,  will  have  a 
good  effect,  keeping  the  animals  constantly 
smeared  with  the  mixture,  and,  of  course, 
repelling  the  disgusting  tricks.  But  if  you 
have  plenty  of  onions,  and  will  treat  your 
hogs  to  a  mess  of  cooked  food,  with  a  libe- 
ral supply  of  onions  in  it  once  a  day  through 
the  summer,  you  need  do  nothing  else  to 
keep  off  the  ticks.  The  ticks  will  not  stay 
on  an  animal  that  has  a  good  strong  flavor 
of  onion  about  him.  And  if  you  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  raising  a  large  supply  of  onions 
for  home  use,  we  advise  you  to  begin  at 
once.  They  aieveiy  useful  for  many  pur- 
poses. Healthy  for  man  and  beast.  Hogs 
are  very  fond  of  them  when  cooked.  The 
onion  will   clear  out,    the    kidnev    arid    bowel 
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worms  and  maintain  your  pigs  in  a  healthy 
and  thrifty  condition.  We  tried  the  onion 
effectually  the  past  summer,  and  kno}c  that 
they  are  good. 

Care  of  Cows'  Bags. 
For   several    clays   before    calving,     cows' 
bags  should  be  well  greased  with   laid    once  i 
.a  day.     This  will  make  them  soft  and  pliant  I 
and    prevent  or    remove    the    hardening   or  j 
caking  of  the   milk.      This    practice    should 
be  continued  for   some  days,  or  as   long  as  i 
necessary,  after  calving.      We  have    known  i 
very  hard  cakes  removed  by  a  single  appli-  j 
caiion  of  the  lard.     Too  much    care  cannot 
be.  taken  of  cows  at  all  times,  especially  for 
a  few  days  before  and   after   calving.     They 
will  he  suit  to  repay  it  in  a  largely  increased 
supply  of  the  lacteal  fluid. 


— ^-  QJB»   ♦ 


To  Make  Rancid  Gutter  Sweet. 

To  a  pint,  of  water  add  thirty  drops  (about 
half  a  teaspoonful)  of  liquid  chloride  of 
lane.  Wash  in  this  two  and  a  half  pounds 
of  rancid  butter.  When  every  particle  of 
the  butter  has  come  ia  contact  with  the 
■water,  let  it  stand  an  hour  or  two,  then  wash 
the  butter  well  again  in  pure  water.  The 
butter  is  then  left  without  any  odor,  and  has 
the  sweetness  of  fresh  butter.  These  prepa- 
rations of  lime  have  nothing  injurious  in 
them. 


fastened  together  in  copulation,  the  union 
soon  becoming  permanent.  The  mouth  is 
in  the  centre  of  a  trumpet  shaped  disk  on 
the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  the  posterior 
end  terminating  in  a  point.  The  eggs  are 
oval,  and  the  embryo's  develop  while  the 
eo-gs  are  in  the  oviducts.  But  how  the 
youna  vvoims  escape  from  the  chickens' 
windpipe,  or  how  they  pain  admittance  to  it 
in  the  first  [dace,  is  not  known. 

The  best  mode  of  treatment  is  to  remove 
the  worms  by  means  of  a  feather  stripped 
neaily  to  the  tip,  moistened  with  oil,  salt 
water,  or  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
and  introduced  into  the  windpipe.  A  twist 
round  once  or  twice  dislodges  the.  worms.— 
The  operation  should  be  repeated  at  inter- 
vals, and  the  worms  removed,  destroyed. — 
Chas.  R.  Ihdf/c,  Department  of  Gqriculturc. 


In  the  Poultry  Yard. 

Be  vigilant  in  the  poultry  yard  this  month. 
Feed  the  old  fowls  with  corn  once  a  day. — 
Give  them  plenty  of  cool,  clean  water,  and 
keep  a  lump  of  brimstone,  or  piece  of  red 
oak  bark  in  their  water  dishes.  Give  them 
a  mess  of  meal  with  pepper  and  chopped 
onion  mixed  therein,  once  a  week.  Give 
the  roosts  a  washing  with  carbolic  soap. — 
Keep  away  the  hawk  from  your  young 
bioods,  and  do  riot  tuin  them  oot  when  the 
grass  is  wet  with  dew  or  rain. 


Review     of     Stock     and      Poultry 

Literature. 
Under  this  head  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
give  an  untrammelled  opinion  of  any  book, 
etc.,  that  may  be  sent  us  for  examination. — 
We  shall  in  no  case  express  an  opinion  till 
after  a  rigid  examination  of  the  work  sub- 
mitted to  us.  Our  readers  may  therefore 
confidently  rely  upon  us  not  to  influence 
them  to  spend  their  money  for  trash. 


Schlerostoma  Syngamus. 

SYNGAMUS  TKAC1IEALIS,  OF  LIEBALD. 

The  gape-worm  of  poultry,  according  to 
Verrill,  is  a  small  reddish  worm  with  a 
smooth  skin,  the  females  becoming  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long.  The  male  is 
a  little  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  Lo'Ji  sexes  are  generally  found 


Report  on   Diseases   of    Cattle  in 
the  United  ..tates. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPAKTM  1ST.  1SG9. 

We  have  lately  received  from  our  worthy 
and  energetic  Commissioner *of  Agriculture 
a  copy  of  this  very  interesting  and  valuable 
report  on  the  cattle  diseases  that  have  lately 
attracted  so  much  attention  in  the  UniUd 
States.  The  Report  embraces  190  p.  p., 
mainly  occupied  with  an  elaborate  essay  on 
"  The  King  Plague,"  by  John  Gamgee,  M. 
1).,  with  some  minor  papers  on  other  topics. 
One  of  these,  "  Remarks  on  the  Ixodes  Bo- 
vis,"  we  reproduce  here.  The  Professor  has 
evidently  been  in  no  haste  to  burden  the 
public  with  an  unfinished  report.  His  in- 
vestigations, conducted  in  several  sections 
of  the  Union,  appear  to  have  been  thorough 
and  exhaustive.  We  commend  the  work  to 
all  engaged  in  stock  raising,  or  who  feel  an 
interest  "in  the  subject.  We  do  do  not  know 
whether  the  work  is  for  general  circulation 
or  not.  We  presume  that  it  is,  and  that  a 
copy  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 
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June. 

1  In  this  month  there  is  no  time  to  lose  by 
'ie  farmer,  and  in  order  to  attend  to  the 
Investing  in  connection  with  his  other  du- 
gs on  the  farm,  he  mnst  be  up  early  in  the 
iorning  and  move  briskly  through  the  en- 
re  month,  or  his  crop  of  small  griin  and 
ther  crops,  one  or  both,  will  be  injured. 
therefore,  every  farmer  should  push  for- 
aid  with  the  plow  and  hoe,  and  endeavor 
)  to  manage  that  while  he  is  harvesting  liis 


oats  and  wheat,  his  corn  and  other  crops  are 
not  sacrificed  in  any  particular,  even  a  frac- 
tion of  a  cent,  by  the  weeds.  The  weather 
will  be  such  that  the  "shirks  and  skulks" 
will  make  it  convenient  to  render  all  sorts  of 
excuses  to  evade  doing  their  whole  duty, 
when  their  services  are  most  needed.  This 
is  the  month  of  all  others  to  say,  "  Come, 
boys,  let  us  go."  It  will  not  do  to  com- 
mand Lhem  to  go,  and  remain  out  of  the 
farm,  If  yo-.;  i:!o.  ihen  sacrifice  ninety-nine 
times  out  of  one  hundred  will  be  the  result. 
Go  on  the  farm  and  make  known  by  your 
actions  as  well  as  words,  that  every  hand  is 
reasonably  expected  to  do  his  duty,  and 
nothing  short  will  answer.  Tell  them  a 
certain  amount  of  labor  is  to  be  performed 
in  a  certain  length  of  time  and  that  each  one 
is  required  to  do  his  share.  Teach  them  that 
you  understand  the  business  of  the  farm,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  seasons  and 
moving  froai  one  change  of  work  to  another. 
Never  let  one  of  your  hands  hear  you  say 
you  hardly  know  what  to  turn  at  next,  when 
you  are  asked  what  is  the  next  job  to  be 
done.  Always  be  strict  in  measuring  the 
time  it  will  take  this  or  that  number  of  hands 
to  perform  this  or  that  job.  You  sV.ould 
never  allow  them  to  dictate  to  you  what  is 
best  to  be  done,  if  you  know  anything  about 
the  business.  If  you  are  so  ignorant,  then 
by  all  means  endeavor  to  acquaint  yourself 
with  every  minutiae  of  the  farm. 


The  Crop  Prospect, 

There  has  not  been  a  better  pros- 
pect since  ante  helium  days  for  a  good 
crop  than  at  present.  The  planters 
manifest  a  more  decided  interest  in 
attending  to  their  farms  than  at  any 
previous  time  since  the  war.  The 
oat  crop  is  a  large  one  in  this  section 
and  looking  luxuriant.  It  is  true, 
there  ar8  many  complaints  about  the 
corn  and  cotton  dying,  but  what  of 
this?  We  never  knew  itto  fail  in  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century's  experience,  to  hear 
the  cry  that  "  we  have  a  bad  stand," 
is  a  true  index  to  a  good  crop.  There  lias 
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been  more  of  corn  planted  and  less  of 
cotton  seed  this  spring.  The  farmers 
are  fe^ling  poor  and  acting  as  such, 
as  the  merchants  tell  us  they  are 
nearly  famished  for  want  of  cus- 
tomers. 


Planters  do  not  Engage  Your  Cot- 
ton. 

The  cotton  crop  of  1871  in  the 
States  will  not  exceed,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  three  mil- 
lions of  bales.  Our  reason  for  this 
assertion  is  simply  this :  There  is 
not  more  than  80  per  cent,  as  much 
in  acreage,  and  not  one-fifth  the 
amount  of  commercial  fertilizers  ap- 
plied to  this  crop  there  was  the  past 
year.  In  connection  with  this,  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
South  will  produce  as  heavy  a  crop 
two  years  in  succession  as  was  last 
year.  Admit  the  yield  to  be  an  ave- 
rage one  throughout  the  South,  we 
must  fall  short  at  least  one-third  of 
the  crop  of  1870.  The  reduction  in 
area  being  one-fifth,  cuts  the  crop 
short  800,000  bales,  estimating  the 
past  year's  aggregate  to  be  4,000,000. 

To  this  may  be  added  at  lsast 
600,000  bales  for  the  exoess  of  ferti- 
lizers and  the  great  effort  to  obtain  a 
fortune  by  one  year's  production. — 
This  may  seem  to  be  an  exaggerated 
statement  to  many  on  first  thought, 
but  on  reflection,  we  are  confident 
they  will  agree  with  us.  It  is  true 
in  some  sections  there  is  nearly  as 
much  cotton  planted  this  year  as  last, 
but  in  other  sections,  where  the  farms 
are  small,  there  is  not  more  than  half. 
Last  year  if  a  man  did  not  own  more 
than  five  acres  of  open  land,  he  plant- 
ed the  most  productive  part  of  it  in 
cotton,  anticipating   that    this    cotton 


i  would  support  him    and    family,   the 
J  present  year,  but  the  result    was,  at 
i  the  end  of  the  year,  he  had  no   corn 
j  and  pork,    and  the   worst    of    all,  he 
i  had  no  cotton   money  to  buy  with. — 
1  Not  many  small  farmers   could  plant 
\  cotton  if  they    desired,  because    they 
|  could  not  get  the  credit,  owing  to  the 
j  Homestead  act.     It   is    unreasonable 
j  to  suppose  that  the  grain  and  tobacco 
1  producers  along  the  Ledge  of  Rocks, 
I  throughout  the  entire  South,  will  eon- 
|  tinue  to  raise   cotton,   as    their   lands 
I  will  pay  better  in  grain,  tobacco  and 
j  grass.     For  the  past  two    years,    the 
!  lots  in  towns  and  villages  was  planted 
I  in  cotton  instead  of  grass  and   vege- 
|  tables.       We  know    a    neighborhood 
|  where  there  was   twu    hundred  bales 
j  raised  by  small  farmers  the  past  year 
i  that  this  year  they  will    not  send  20 
j  bales  to  market.     We  venture  the  as- 
sertion there  has  not  been  a  more  fa- 
natical people  on  the  cotton  question 
than  the  planters  of  this  (Edgecombe) 
county.       Since    the    war   they    have 
spent  their  cotton  at  $100  per  bale  on 
pork,  hay,  mules,  &c,  in  order  to  in- 
:  crease  the    amount  of  cotton.       This 
:  year  there,  was,  by  estimation,  20,000 
;  bushels  of  oats  planted  in  good  land, 
!  in  order  that  they  might  have  a  suffi- 
|  ciency  of  forage  and  grain  to  run  their 
j  farms.      Would  not  a  good  portion  of 
I  this  land    be    in    cotton    if  they   had 
have  sold  the  crop    of  1871    for  8100 
per  bale  ?  Would  the  lots  in  the  towns 
and  villages  have  been    in    oats    and 
clover? 

We  desire  to  further  inform  you 
that  we  believe  the  present  prices  of 
cotton  will  completely  route  the  cot- 
ton districts  in  Europe,  as  they  can- 
not affjrd  to  produce  this  staple  in  a. 
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country  that  labors  under   more  dis- 
advantages than  we  do. 

It  is  said,  we  will  carry  over  one 
million  of  bales  to  next  crop.  What 
if  wo  do,  when  we  fall  off  fourteen 
hundred  thousand  bales  and  drive  the 
foreign  cotton  planters  from  the  field  ? 
Do  not  be  deceived  about  this.  Cot- 
ton must  go  up  in  price,  as  the  pro- 
duction this  year  will  not  be  equal  to 
the  consumption. 


— ♦— *S**-  -♦— 


Doings  and   intention©    on  the 
Farm. 

Since  writing  our  last  doings,  we 
have  been  principally  engaged  plant- 
ing and  cultivating.  We  finished 
planting  cotton  on  the  1st  day  of  May. 
Immediately  after  this  we  put  the 
plows  and  hoes  in  the  corn,  the  hoe- 
i  men  following  after  the  plows  to  re- 
plaat  the  corn  and  destroy  the  weeds 
around  the  stumps  and  on  the  ditches. 
The  plow  used' was  a  50  turn  plow 
manufactured  at  Tarboro.  The  bar 
of  the  plow  was  run  next  to  the  corn. 
This  threw  the  trash  and  the  best 
part  of  the  dirt  from  the  corn,  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  bar  placed  a  suffi- 
ciency of  dirt  around  the  young  plants. 
The  middles  were  split  with  the  same 
plow  by  running  the  bar  of  the  plow 
ion  the  side  of  the  first,  that  is,  the 
siding  furrow.  This  threw  the  dirt 
to  a  ridge  on  the  middle,  and  the  bar 
nearly  or  quite  filled  the  first  furrow 
beside  the  corn. 

We  prefer  this  method  the  first 
planting  of  corn,  because  this  breaks 
the  ground  better  than  the  ordinary 
plow,  and  by  running  the  bar  to  the 
corn  we  put  a  plenty  of  dirt  to  it, 
and  go  on  more  rapidly,  as  the  trash 
Src,  is  thrown  from  the  young  plant. 
Another  advantage  is,  the  weeds    and 


trash  can  be^morejeffectually  wrapped 
up,  and  at  the  same  time,[a'clean^bed 
around  the  corn  will  be  'left  forLtho 
second  plowing.  Immediately  after 
plowing  the  corn,  we  had  the  cotton 
sided  over  with '  a  half  shear  at  a 
rapid  gait.  This  was  intended  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  i,the  hoemem,  by 
knocking  off  all  the  trash,  euchres 
cotton  stalks,  &c,  put  the  young 
plants  in  a  proper  line  by  destroying 
all  that  was  out  of  the  way.  This 
greatly  facilitates  the  hoeni«n,  as 
they  will  not  have  so  much  surface 
to  operate  on,  and  as  the  space  he  has 
to  hoe  has  been  rid  of  trash,  he  can 
leave  the  cotton  morejregular  and  in 
better  condition'to  be  properly^sided. 
Close  behind  the -hoes  we  have  the 
Edgecombe  cotton  plow  to  follow  and 
side  with  the  short  sweeps /on  but 
with  no  breast.  This  leaves  the  plants 
as  they  should  ^be^with  just  a  suffi- 
ciency of  dirt  around  them  to  keep 
them  from  lodging.  In  chopping  the 
first  time,  we  arewnot  very  particular 
as  to  the  number  of  stalks  left.  All 
that  is  required  isHo  chop  onee  in  a 
place  leaving  from  one  to  three  plants. 
Hoe  9  inches  wide.  The  cotton  has 
been  chopped  and  plowed  as  above 
described. 

We  might  tell  our  readera^that  we 
have  a  sufficiency  of  wood  to  last 
many  months,  and  that  we  have 
leaves  and  straw  under  shelter  to  fur- 
nish bedding  for  the  stock  until  the 
crop  is  finished.  We  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  provide  this  before  we  get 
too  busy  on  the  farm.  We  are  at 
work  repairing  ditches  b}7  clearing 
out  all  obstructions.  This  is  some- 
thing we  endeavor  to  have  done  every 
spring  and  fall. 

In  the  next  will  be  seen  how  wer 
plow  the  crop  the  second  time,  &c. 
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Thirty-Nine  Loafers. 

A  few  days  since,  on  our  way  from  home 
to  Tarboro,  we  counted  seven  Luck  negroes 
sitting  and  standing  by  the  road  side  as  in- 
different as  if  there  was  nothing  in  the  world 
to  do.  After  passing  this  squad,  we  con- 
cluded to  keep  an  account  of  the  number 
Ave  saw  idling  that  day.  We  travelled  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  and  met  two  ab'e-bodied 
ragamuffins.  One  of  them  enquired  to  know 
if  we  had  any  ditching  to  be  done  1  We 
asked  him  if  he  had  anjr  tools  to  work  with  1 
The  answer  was'  "No.  we  expect  the  gentle- 
man we  ditch  for  to  furnish  us  with  tools." 
"Where  were  you  raised  V  "In  Virginny," 
was  the  answer.  We  journeyed  about  two 
miles  and  we  overtook  two  more.  We  en- 
quired to  know  if  they  were  engaged  at  any 
employment.  The  answer  was,  "We  are  out 
of  work,  but  we  are  in  search  of  a  job  of 
ditching.  We  told  them  they  could  get  em- 
ployment chopping  cotton.  "We  can't  work 
for  ten  dollars  a  month."  "Is  it  not  better 
to  engage  as  a  regular  laborer  for  ten  dollars 
per  month  and  rations  found,  than  walk  the 
road  1  The  answer  was,  "We  will  try  the 
road  a  while  longer  before  we  will  work  at 
that  price."  "Where  were  you  raised!"  "In 
Wake  county." 

That  day  we  counted  thirty-nine  men  and 
four  (what  the  Yankees,  while  in  garrison  at 
Tarboro,  called  "wenches.")  We  were  told 
that  three  of  these  women  belonged  to  a 
bawdy  house  on  "Grab-All."  This  was  not 
on  Saturday,  the  great  loafers'  day,  neither 
was  it  on  Monday,  the  sub-loafers1  day. — 
What  a  state  of  things  to  have,  big,  strong, 
able-bodied  mei  idling  away  seed 
vest  time,  when  it  is  known  they  have  not 
wherewith  to  live  on.  Have  we  a  vagrant 
law!  If  so,  why  is  it  the  officers  of  the 
law  do  not  stop  the  riff-raffs  from  loafing, 
when  it  is  known  they  have  no  visible  means 
of  support.  No  wonder  that  Judge  Moore 
(the  newly  appointed  ju.ust  for  this  district) 
said  while  delivering  his  charge  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  that  he  was  surprised  at  the  great 
number  of  cases  on  the  criminal  docket. — 
He  advanced  one  truth,  when  he  said  that 
men  who  had  no  means  of  support  had 
either  to  work  or  steal.  If  they  did  not 
work,    they   lived  dishonestly,    but    if  they 


worked  they  might  live  honest.  He  seemed 
to  be  sanguine  that  within  twelve  months  h 
would  reduce  the  number  of  cases  for  criml 
on  the  docket  to  but  few  in  comparison 
what  he  found. 

It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  know  that  w 
have  a  jurist  on  the  bench  who  thinks  righ| 
and  has  the  firmness  to  act  accordingly.- 
We  are  no  prophet,  but  the  learned  gentle 
man  may  ride  this  circuit  for  the  next  te 
years  and  administer  justice  as  he  has  i; 
the  outset,  and  the  result  will  be  as  now 
the  jails  will  be  filled,  These  negroes  ir.us 
be  changed  morally  before  there  will  bi 
much  abatement  in  dime.  Just  as  long  a 
the  jail  birds  are  cordially  received  by  ; 
large  majority  of  their  race  after  they  havi 
served  a  term  in  prison,  there  need  be  n< 
hope  for  a  change.  These  criminals  feel  am 
know  they  are  not  held  in  contempt  by  thei 
own  race  when  they  have  committed  crime  on ; 
white  person.  A  negro  may  steal  Judg> 
Moore's  corn  to  night  and  a  half  dozen  maj 
know  all  abotn  it,  and  tbe  chances  are  tw< 
to  one  that  neither  of  these  will  go  and  m 
form  his  Honor.  But  let  one- steal  his  colorec 
neighbor,  Bill  Jones'  «orn,  and  ®ine  time: 
out  often,  Jones  wilS  find- out  the  thirf  if  anj 
negro  knew  anything  about  ils  who  was  no 
an  accomplice.  What  does  this  p?ove  1— 
First,  It  demonstrates  that  the  white  mai 
has  no  interest  which  they  wish  to  protect 
Secondly,  It  proves  that  they  are  incapaci 
ated  to  that  elevated  sphere  to  which  thej 
have  been  placed.  And  without  controversy 
be  it  known  that  but  a  small  minority  an 
fit  to  be  placed  upon  an  equality  in  an; 
se,  and  experience  will  piove,  a  centur; 
bo  come,  that  where  they  predominate,  vir 
tue,  justice  and  all  the  noble  principles  o 
man  cannot  prevail  as  these  attribute 
should..  If  yon  were  to  give  them  each  ; 
farm  and  so  legislate  as  to' prevent  them  r  on 
selling  them,  would  these  thieves  then  liv 
honesty  No!  They  wonM  then  prefer  t 
steal  and  run  the  risk  of  being  jailed,  a 
they  would  prefer  to  be  fed  at  the  publi 
expense  to  laboring  as  honest  men  should 
It  is  very  clear  that  the  law  should  be  chang 
ed  and  so  executed  as  to  teach  men  that  i 
is  preferable  to>  labor  honestly  than  to  live 
otherwise. 
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What  is  N.  C.  to  do  for  Labor  : 

This  question  was  asked  us  two  years 
■back  by  the  farmers  in  the  middle  part  of 
the  State.  Of  late  the  negroes  have  com- 
menced leaving  this,  the  best  wages  paying 
county  in  the  State  for  the  sugar  fields  of 
Louisiana. 

As  is  natural,  the  planters  are  enquiring 
to  know  what  is  to  be  done  for  labor.  To 
these  interrogatories  we  have  the  same  an- 
swer to  give  the  cotton  belt  as  w<;  gave  the 
grain  section,  and  that  is  this:  "  We  have 
too  many  already  except  we  employ  them 
better  than  we  have. 

We  told  the  grain  section  it  would  prove 
to  their  advantage  for  the  negro  to  leave 
them,  for  they  would  persist  in  their  former 
course  of  planting  all  their  old  fields  if  they 
continued,  but  if  they  left,  then  they  would 
be  certain  to  plant  less  ami  this  land  would 
be  the  best  they  had,  consequently  the  im- 
poverished part  of  the  farm  would  be  a  tax 
on  the  cotton  planter ;  and  further,  instead 
of  using  the  same  implements  of  husbandry, 
they  would  commence  the  use  of  the  labor 
saving  implements  which  will  more  than 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  labor.  With  this 
improvement  in  farm  machinery  will  be  in- 
troduced a  different  set  of  men — men  who 
have  the  capacity  in  common  with  us  to 
build  up  the  State  financially,  morally,  and 
in  every  shape  to  develop  the  latent  ele- 
ments to  our  greatness. 

We  do  not  wish  it  understood  that  we  can 
get  a  belter  laborer  than  the  negro  for  the 
cotton  farm ;  for  this  generation  who  work 
from  the  force  of  habit  and  understand  its 
cultivation,  are  beyond  a  doubt  the  best 
hands  we  shall  ever  have  to  produce  this 
great  staple.  But  has  not  the  South  had 
too  many  the  past  year  engaged  in  its  pro- 
duction 1  Let  the  negro  go  where  he  is 
certainly  bound — Southward — as  the  Indian 
has  been  westward — and  then,  instead  of 
cultivating  sterile  fields,  a  geueral  resusci- 
tation will  take  place  in  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  interests.  If  it  is  desired  to 
keep  the  State  poor,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  negroes.  Would  we 
not  have  been  in  a  belter  condition  if  we 
had  have  had  less  the  past  year  1  You  will 
admit  readily  thai  the  low  price  of  cotton  is 


the  cause.  What  has  become  of  the  money 
you  realized  for  all  the  cotton  you  have 
raised  since  the  war  at  an  average  of  §100 
per  bale  1  .:an  you  show  it  in  improve- 
ments or  instruments  of  any  sort]  We  hon- 
estly believe  if  it  was  known  that  cotton  was 
to  remain  at  25  cents  per  pound  for  the  next 
ten  years  it  would  he  die  greatest  curse  that 
could  happen  to  us.  What  would  you  do 
with  it  1  Just  as  you  have  always  done,  ex- 
travagantly expend  the  crop  while  prodec- 
iug  it.  Fine  horses,  mules,  Hour,  hay,  pork, 
and  thousands  of  notions  that  are  almost 
useless,  and  in  connection  with  this,  you 
would  cnltivale  the  habits  of  extravagance 
with  your  children,  which  would  make  them 
less  fit  to  guide  the  coming  generation  ? 


Proceedings  of  the  Edgecombe 
Agricultural  Society  at  May 
Syiseting- 

The  President,  C.  B.  Killebrew,  on  taking 
the  chair,  said  that  this  was  the  meeting  for 
the  Society  to  elect  their  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year,  lie  felt  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
the  society,  and  regretted  to  know  but  few 
in  comparison  to  the  many  had  taken  any 
interest  in  the  same.  All  readins  men  had 
learned  something.  Farming  was  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country,  as  all  pursuits  were  de- 
pendant on  it  for  success.  Brains  had  com- 
menced the  great  work  of  assisting  the  mus- 
cle by  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  stock  ard 
implements.  This  was  a  laudable  under- 
taking. Sometimes,  he  said,  some  would  say, 
you  are  members  of  the  Agricultural  Society, 
but  I  can  beat  you  farming.  He  desired 
especially  that  these  men  should  join  and 
assist  in  the  great  work.  Success  of  every 
enterprise  depended  in  their  officers.  He 
felt  as  if  he  was  not  in  the  right  place,  and 
prefered  some  one  to  himself  as  president. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Bourne  said  he  hoped  the  Society 
would  re-elect  Col.  C.  B.  Killebrew,  as  he 
was  exactly  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
Thereupon  an  election  by  ballot  was  held, 
and  resulted  in  the  election  of  Col.  C.  B.  Kil- 
lebrew President;  W.  F.  Lewis  and  Jesse 
Stancell  as  Vice-Presidents;  Capt  Wm.  Biggs., 
Recording  Secretary;  II.  0.  Bourne  as  Cor- 
responding Secretary  and  Mr.  Jas.  R.  Thig- 
pen  as  Treasurer  and  Librarian. 
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Dr.  A.  B.  Nobles  said  he  had  not  prepared  I  important  kinds  and  localities  in  every 
an  essay  on  the  culture  of  cotton  for  the  i  county,  and  to  place  these,  with  a  printed 
Society,  as  was  expectec1,  but  he  would  give  copy  of  their  chemical  analyses,  on  the 
in  a  few  words,  his  method  of  preperation  of  shelves  of  the  Museum  in  an  arrangement 
the  soil  as  well  as. cultivation  for  cotton.  |  by  counties  ;   lo  preserve,  arrange  and  clas- 


In    preparing  the  soil  he  first  bedded  the 
rows  up  in  four  farrows.    J  list  before  he  com- 


sify  all  the  fossil  remains  that  shall  be  inci- 
dentally discovered,    so  as   to    identify    the 


menced  planting  he  shifted  the  beds.  He  different  deposits  and  determine  tbeir  rela- 
sowed  the  cotton  seed  in  the  drill  without  J  tive  age,  and  so  show  their  relations  to  other 
compost  and  put  lime  at  the  rate  of  800  lbs  j  similar  deposits  in  other  regions;  to  collect 
per  acre  broadcast.  His  cotton  was  then  up  and  place  on  exhibition  specimens  of  all 
and  he  was  having  it  barred  off  with  a  quar-  |  natural  products  of  the  State,  whatever  will 
terdagronli  inches  deep.  After  this  he  chops  I  illustrate  its  resources;  to  construct,  on  a 
but  does  not  chop  where  it  is  dying.  Chops  j  large  scale,  maps  representing  to  the  eye  in 
with  a  ten  inch  hoe,  alter  choping  sides  with  I  compendious  view,  its  topography,  geology, 
an  Edgecombe  cotton  plow,  and  prefers  the  meteorology  and  other  big  names  which  we 
old  mould-board  to  new.  This  is  what  he  j  cannot  remember.  Il  is  his  intention  to 
calls  the  first  siding,  as  the  quarter  dagron  j  make  the  final  report  giving  the  valuable  re- 
merely  prepared  the  way  for  the  choppers;  I  &ults  of  the  work  after  the  field  observations 
the  second  siding  the  same  as  the  first.  After  are  completed  and  not  before.  Reader, 
second  siding,  splits  the  middles,  plows  the  j  when  you  visit  Raleigh,  go  to  the  Museum, 
ihird  time  with  the  same  plow  as  the  second  '  and  on  entering,  if  you  should  see  a  gentle- 
time,  plows  shallow  at  each  plowing;  believes;  |  man  under  medium  size,  slender  built,  sal- 
iu  level  culture.  Experience  teaches  him  ;  low  cnruplexkm  and  brilliant  eye,  that  man 
that  it   is  best  to  skip  every  part  of  the  farm  j  you  may  address  as  Prof.  Kerr. 


where  cotton  is  dying.  After  it  ceases  to 
die,  then  chop  it  out,  and  a  better  stand  will 
be  the  result. 

Mr.  Powel  could  not  see  the  force  of  this 
argument,  lor  he  was  under  the  impression 
that  stirring  the  soil  was  an  advantage. 

The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  3rd 
Tuesday  in  June  to  discuss  the  relative  value 
of  domestic  and  commercial  fertilizers. 


Museum. 

While  in  Raleigh  a  few  weeks  back,  it  was 
our  pleasure  to  visit  the  Museum,  where,  to 

our  gratification,  we    found    Prof.    Kerr    en-   |  n,ade>  and  how  col,ld  he  Set  hel'e>  vou  woul(i 

oblige  me  greatly.       I    might    take    two. — 


In  Want  of  Ponies. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  a  letter 
received  from  a  friend  in  Mecklenburg 
county,  North  Carolina  :  "I  have  nothing 
to  ride.  I  have  thought  of  your  swamp  or 
marsh  ponies.  One  gentle,  well  broke,  easy 
in  gait — a  good  walker  preferred— six  or 
seven  years  old,  good  eyes,  and  sound,  will 
please  me  very  much,  to  ride  over  my  plan- 
tation and  across  ditches,  &c.  If  jTou  would 
look  around  for  such  a  pony  as  described, 
and  write  the  price,  how  payment   could  be 


gaged  iu  the  important  work  to  which  he 
lias  been  assigned,  as  State  Geologist.  But 
fnv:  have  any  correct  idea  of  the  vast  inter- 
est this  survey  will  be  to  North  Carolina  if 
it  should  be  continued  to  completion. 

The   Professor   very  courteously   took  us 
ground  and    explained   the  great   object  he 


Would  it  not  be  profitable  to  send  droves  of 
them  here  V 

P.  S.  "The  ponies,  hundreds  could  be 
sold  here  and  elsewhere  for  farmers,  and 
others  for  the  saddle  about  home,  over  plan- 
tations and  through  the  streets.  Think  about 


■purposed  to  accomplish.  We  will  endeavor  j  it.  it-  would  keep  many  a  dollar  at  home- 
that  is,  in  our  State,  and  be  profitable  to  the 
Ea.»t  to  raise  them  for  market." 

Any  person  who  has  a  pony  for  sale  an- 
swering to  the  above  description,  and  will 
warrant  the  same,  will  make  it  known  to  the 
editor  of  the  Faembk. 


to  give  a  synopsis  of  his  plan,  and  if  we  fail, 
we  hope  none  will  blame  the  Professor  be- 
cause of  our  ignorance.  His  object  is  to 
.collect  samples  of  marl,  soil  and  peat  as 
widely   u-,    possible,   representing  the   most 
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Horizontal   Ploughing. 

We  direct  the  atteLtiou  of  the  leader  to 
J.  VV.  Norwood's  article  on  the  above  sub- 
ject. It  is  worth  the  perusal  of  every  planter 
of  the  hiil-side  in  the  State.  We  shall, 
during  the  summer,  publish  an  address  of 
his  on  agricultural  subjects,  delivered  at 
Hillsborp.  This  speech  should  be  published 
in  pamphlet  form  and  put  in  the  hands  of 
every  man,  whether  lie  be  farmer  or  not.  It 
is  also  our  purpose  to  publish  extracts  ot 
the  reports  of  the  Geologist  of.  the  State  to 
the  Legislature. 


We  thank  the  papers  of  the  State  gene- 
rally for  their  many  favorable  notices  of  the 
Reconstructed  Farmer. 


Mr.  Editor  :  —  In  your  last  number  you 
request  information  in  regard  to  getting  up 
stumps.  This  a  matter  that  concerns  the 
firmer  more  than  most  of  us  are  aware  of. 
But  few,  indeed,  now,  except  those  who 
have  made  it  an  object  of  special  observa- 
tion or  calculation,  can  form  any  idea  as  to 
the  quantity  of  land  covered,  and  otherwise 
made  unavailable  by  the  presence  of  stumps. 
It  would  astonish  any  one  to  remove  all  the 
stumps,  underground  litches  and  roots  from 
any  given  piece  of  land,  and  h*ul  them  to- 
gether and  see  the  space  they  cover,  or  bring 
them  to  your  weod-jard  and  behold  the 
mountain  pile  of  good  wood  and  fat  light- 
wood  you  would  have. 

When  we  reflect  how  much  they  disfigure 
a  farm,  how  much  they  lessen  its  area,  how 
much  it  interferes  with  the  ease  and  style 
and  increases  the  labor  of  cultivation,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  many  unpleasant  hitches  and 
cruel  jerks  to  both  team  and  laborer,  and 
the  loss  from  breakege  of  ploughs,  points 
and  other  fixtures,  their  removal  is  of  far 
more  importance  than  usually  considered. 

I  found  imbedded  in  our  underground 
hitch  or  stump,  taken  up  this  spring,  in  less 
than  five  minutes,  the  ends  of  five  plough 
points  and  several  other  scars,  which  proba- 
bly is  evidence  of  still  mote  damage,  of  a 
similar  kind. 

I  have  not  tried  any  of  the  "Patent  Stump 
Pullers,"  or  the  decomposing  and  combusti- 
ble  material     recommended,   such    as   sul- 


:  phuric  acid,  copperas,  kerosene  oil,  &c,  be- 

!  cause  I  have  found  they  can  be  economi- 
cally removed  by    hand    with  the    grubbing" 

I  hoe.  axe,  shovel  and  lever  or  prize.  It  is 
not  the  heiculean  task  one  would  suppose  to 

I  lid  the  entire  farm  of  this  nuisance.  A  large 
majority  of  them    can  be    taken    up    with  a 

I  few  well  directed  strokes   of  the    gruhbing- 

j  hoe  and  axe.  Those  are  most  difficult  that 
have    large,  solid  tap  roots,    and    even  these 

[  can  be  soon  cut  below  the  reach  of  the 
plough  by  removing  the  earth  from  around 
them  with  a  shovel,  and  cutting  off  wfth  au 
axe.  Those  having  only  lateral  roots,  can 
be  easily  removed  with  a  prize — sometimes 
without  removing  any  earth  or  cutting  any 
roots.  I  have  no  he  itation  in  saying  that 
most  of  the  stumps  of  any  piece  of  piney 
land,  that  has  been  taken  in  ten  or  twelve 
years,  can  be  removed  in  less  time  and  at 
less  cost  than  it  would  take  to  keep  them 
clear  of  grass  and  weeds  for  one  season. 

I  have  been  taking  them  up  this  way  for 
one  or  two  seasons,  and  find  that  I  am  not. 
only  getting  rid  of  their  many  annoyances, 
ami  lessening  the  work  of  cultivation,  but 
inci easing  the  productiveness  of  the  lands 
from  which  they  h  ve  been  removed. 

,lxo.  K.  Mercer. 

Stantonsbcrq,  Is'.  C,  May  24th,  1671. 
Cap".  J.  it.  TiiigpeX — Hear  Sir  :  Pardon 
the  liberty  I  iake  in  writing  you  this  letter, 
as  my  reason  for  so  doing  is  to  gain  some 
information  in  regard  to  the  diseases  of  hog 
that  perhaps  you  are  in  possession  of.  I 
will  relate  how  I  had  a  fine  sow  to  die  this 
evening:  About  2  o'clock,  my  attention 
was  called  to  the  pen  by  hearing  a  loud 
squalling  of  one  of  my  hogs,  as  though  it 
was  in  much  pain.  1  repaired  to  the  spot 
and  found  one  of  my  sows  jnmping  up.^ 
whirling  around  and  squalling,  and  would 
be  in  that  condition  for  a  minute  or  two  and 
then  drop  in  a  squatting  position  sometime, 
at  others  on  her  side  and  appeared  to  be  al- 
most out  of  breath,  respiration  being  very 
difficult,  and  would  remain  in  those  positions 
a  few  minutes  and  then  begin  to  jump  and 
squall  again,  and  in  afev  minutes  after  I 
anived  she  died.  She  was  perfectly  well  in 
the*  morning  and   eat  as  usual.     I    then  cut 
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her  open  to  see  if  I  could  ascertain  the  cause 
of  her  sudden  death,  and  upon  opening  her, 
I  found  about  one-half  pint  of  coagulated 
blood  around  the  heart,  and  one  pint,  I  should 
say,  in  a  liquid  form,  her  liver  light,  and 
everything  else  about  her  entrails  appeared 
4o  be  in  a  healthy  condition.  I  took  out  the 
heart  and  cut  it  open  and  it  appeared  to  be 
above  blood  heat,  though  she  was  opened  in 
■50  minutes  after  death.  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  a  disease  of  the  heart. 
Am  I  correct  or  not  1  She  was  with  pigs 
and  about  half  gone  I  suppose.  I  lost  one 
sow  in  March  and  another  in  April  about  the 
same  way.  Please  write,  and  let  me  know 
your  views  on  the  case,  as  I  fear  I  will  lose 
all  of  my  sows  if  I  cannot  do  something  to 
stop  it.  I  know  it  cannot  be  lice,  for  I  got 
them  off  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring. — 
I  will  tell  you  how  I  have  my 
hogs  fed:  I  feed  a  little  after  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning  on  raw  corn,  some- 
times on  raw  peas,  and  they  usually  come  up 
to  their  sleeping  quarters  between  2  and  5 
P.  M.  at  this  season  of  the  year.  I  have 
been  thinking  that  I  would  cook  food  for 
them  once  or  twice  a  week.  Hoping  that 
you  can  spare  the  time  to  give  me  an  early 
reply,  I  am  very  respectfully,  &c, 

G.  W.  Stanton. 

We  hope  some  one  will  give  the  required 
information. 

While  we  are  successful  in  raising  a  suffi- 
ciency of  pork  for  the  farm  and  some  to 
spare,  we  confess  our  ignorance  in  the  man- 
agement of  many  diseases  that  prevail. — 
We  have  long  since  concluded  to  raise  swine 
successfully,  as  other  animals  depend  more 
upon  the  treatment  than  any  and  everything 
as  a  remedy  for  disease.  Good„bedding  and 
a  change  of  food,  raw  and  cooked,  with  the 
use  of  salt  and  ashes,  are  worth  all  the 
remedies  known. 


Wadesbouo,  N.  C,  April  1,  1871. 
Capt.  J.  R.  Thispen— My  Dear  Sir  :— 
I  would  be  glad  to  see  you.  Have  thought 
of  you  several  times  since  our  separation  in 
the  48d.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  read  the 
address  you  delivered  at  the  Sampson 
County  Fair.  It  reminded  me  in  part  of 
what    I    had   oftimes    heard  you  say  while 


in  camp  around  Drewry's  Bluff.     You  were 

there  regarded  as  the  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful planter  in  the  entire  brigade,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  what  you  are 
equal  to  the  occasion  in  adopting  the  new* 
order  of  things.  I  am  farming,  but  I  have 
much  to  learn,  as  I  was  not  brought  up  on 
the  farm.  It  was  a  poor  business  last  year, 
I  believe,  in  cotton.  Edgecombe  is  regard- 
ed ahead  of  any  county  in  North  Carolina 
in  agriculture,  therefore  will  you  give  me 
Edgecombe's  method  of  cultivating  cotton. 

L. 
We  have  on  more  occasions  given  our 
method  of  cultivating  this  crop,  but  for  the 
information  of  many  new  subscribers,  we 
here  reproduce  an  article  we  wrote  for  the 
first  number  in  volume  first  of  the  Recon- 
structed Farmer: 

"As  the  cotton  crop  has  been  planted,  we 
omit  an  opinion  upon  the  mode  ot  prepara- 
tion and  seeding  for  some  future  time. 

"There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about 
what  plow  is  best  with  which  to  cultivate  the 
young  plant.  Some  will  use  first,  on  the 
side  of  the  young  plant,  a  harrow,  some  a 
cultivator,  some  one  plow  and  some  another, 
but  all  must,  or  should,  agree  that  a  li^ht 
plow  is  preferable. 

•'Some  chop  ahead,  while  others  prefer  to 

j  chop  after  the  plow.  The  way  we  manage 
the  young  plant  at  first  is,  to  run  a  light  plow 

j  (a  cultivator,  or  what  is  called  a  half-shear,) 
on  the  side  of  it  as  soon  as  it  comes  up.    We 

,  are  not  very  particular  this  time,  there  being 
an  abundance  of  the  young  plant,  and  if  we 
cover  up  some  there  will  be  a  sufficiency  left, 
consequently  we  get  over  very  soon. 

''The  cotton  is  now  on  a  small,  flat  ridge, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  the  young  grass  is 
covered  up,  ami  in  addition  to  this,  the 
stalks  of  the  former  crop  will  be  knocked  up, 
and  a  number  will  be  thrown  out  of  the  way 
of  the  hoe  of  the  choppers.  After  the  plow 
has  gone  over  it,  as  above  described,  we  then 
commence  chopping;  we  strike  but  once  in  a 
place,  and  if  the  young  plant  be  healthy,  we 
endeavor,  at  this  lick,  to  leave  but  one  or 
two  plants;  if  puny,  we  leave  more. 

"Within  twenty-four .  hours,  we  have  the 
plow  to  follow  the  choppers,  placing  the  dirt 
back    that   has    been  cut   away  by  the  hoe. 
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Ui 


Editor  Farmer  .—I  planted  a  piece  of 
swamp  land  this  spring  about  the  first  o* 
May.  I  broke  it  first,  about  the  middle  o£ 
Aprii.  When  first  broken,  It  was  covered  by 
grass  and  weeds.  Before  planting,  1  plough 
ed  twice.  The  question  is,  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  grass  and  weeds  ploughed  in  at, 
this  late  period,  on  the  coming  crop. 

Enquirer. 


Jas,  S;  Battlp^decM,  father  of  the  public 
|  spirited  Win.  S.  Battle,  was  the.  first  man  in 
j  Edgecombe  county  to  take  an  agricultural 
i  paper. 


VALUABLE  INFORMATION. 


Editor  Farmer': — What  is  the  effect  of 
salivation  by  clover  on  slock,  and  how  pre- 
ye  n  til?  E  s  q  u  i  k  e  k  - 

We  hope  some  of  our  farmers  will  an- 
swer "Enquirer."  and  farther,  tell  ns  how 
they  find  clover  in  summer.  The  clover 
question  is  getting  to  he  a  practical  one  in 
this  part  of  the  Stale.  We  find  we  can  raise 
it  with  great  profit.  Ed, 

Who  has  made  money  by  shipping  vege- 
tables and  fruit  in  this  county  and  State  1 
It  is  growing  into  a  large  business  in  por- 
tions of  North  Carolina,  on  the  Wilmington 
and  Weldon,  Raleigh  and  Gaston,  and  Cen- 
tral Railroads.  Will  some  one  who  Las 
been  engaged  in  the  business,  tell  us.     En. 


Prevention  for  Chicken  Cholera.— 
Mix  a  little  Roit  soap  with  their  food  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  Useless  to  doctor  one 
already  sick,  but  will  prevent  its  spread. 

Hints  to  Bheeders.  —Cleanliness,  ure 
water,  sound  food,  ami  nirm,  dry,  weii  ven- 
tilated quarters  are  essential  in  raising  poul- 
try. Yonng  fowls  should  be  kept  dry  at  all 
times.  If  allowed  to  ramble  in  dews  and 
showers,  they  will  sicken  and  die.  Let 
farmers  bear  the  above  facts  in  mind. 

A  Western  editor  says:  "Trying  to  do  bu- 
siness without  advertising,  is  like  winking  in 
the  dark;  you  know  that  you  are  keening  up 
a  powerful  winking,  but  nobody  else  has  any 
idea  of  it."' 


our  neighbor  to  subscribe  to  the  Fai 


:;k. 


Successful  farming  is  made  by  attention 
to  little  things.  The  farmer  who  does  best 
earns  his  money  with  best-  results.  Such 
men  are  the  saU  "I"  ■',-f!  e#rth, 


Dutch  Dairies. 

The  fanners'  boys  and  girls  of  America,   t 
am  confident,   would  like  to  go  with  me  into 
a  Dutch  farmhouse.    Stable,  house  and  dairy- 
are    under  the  same  roof.     The  house  which 
we  visit  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  canal — the 
water  in  the  canal'almost  on  a  level  with  the 
ridge  pole.     One  of  the  dairy  maids  has  been 
|  out  to  the  canal  to  wash  her  pans  and  dishes, 
and   now    she   is   taking   them    back  to  the 
house,   drawing  them  in  a  little  cart.     Look 
at  her  shoes — wooden  ones,  turned  up  at  the 
i  toe  like  a  skate — clcr"D,  clump,  clump  they 
I  go   as   she   steps.     She  leaves  them  outside 
I  the   door,  and   puts   on  a  pair  of  slippers  as' 
|  she  enters.    She  has  a  bonnet  so  curious  that 
|  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  it,  but  of  just 
j  such   a   pattern  as   was  worn  by  her  grand-' 
;  mother.    Some  of  the  cattle  are  in  the  fields, 
blanketed    to  keep  them  warm.     A  girl  with 
red  cheeks  and  bright  eyes  opens  the  door  of 
the   stable,   and   takes  us  along  the  stalls  to 
see   the  cows — twenty-six.  cows  standing  by 
their  cribs,  or  lying  down  chewing  their  cuds, 
:  fastened    by   a  rope  halter—and,  funniest  of 
I  ail  sights,  each  cow  has  her  tail  drawn  up  to' 
the  ceiling    by  a  cord  and  pulley,  so  that  in 
j  time  their  tails  grow  straight  up  into  the  air! 
There   are   great   tubs    filled  with  milk,  and 
l  curds  and    whey,    there  is  a  fireplace  in  the 
'  stable,    where    they    scald  the  milk,  also  the 
cheese   press.     We   enter   a  little'  room  and" 
3ee  the  pots  of  butter  and  the  rows  of  chersw 
:  — not  such  great  ones  as  the  New-Hampshire 
girls  turn  out,  but  cheeses  almost  the  size  of 
a   sixty-four   pounder  cannon  ball,  not  quite' 
round,   but   like  the   earth,  il attened  ai  the 
poles. 

if  you  were  to  go  with  me  into  some  of 
the  warehouses  ,  of  Amsterdam,  you  would 
see  cart  loads  of  the  cheeses — enough  to 
freight  scores  of  ships.  They  are  kept  for 
months,  and  years  even,  and  never  lose  their 
"oodnoss.  it,  is    said,     irou   have  read  how 
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Dutch  admiral,  in  a  sea  tight,  after  having 
fired  away  all  c-t  his  cannon  balls,  kept  up 
the  batteries  with  cheeses — just  such  cheeses 
a&  these  which  the  bright  eyed  dairy  maids 
takes  pleasure  in  showing.  We  go  from  the 
stable  up  a  short  Sight  of  stairs  t&to  the 
kitchen  and  say  "Good  rsorning"  to  the  far- 
mer's wife,,  who  curtesies  Hk6  a  little  child. 
She  ehows  us  over  thefjoas©,  draws  aside  a 
curtain  and  shows  us  the  beds  in  the  recesses 
along  the  wsdfr,  l?ke  a  berth  in  a  sfeip.  An 
old  clock — its  brass  weight  and  pendulum  as 
bright  as  saed  and  soap  can  make  them — 
ticks  in  one  corner.  t?he  takes  great  pleasure 
in  seowing  res  her  treasures,  in  the  "front" 
room;  a  bureau  ef  the  richest  mahogany,  set 
off  with  bead  nrowfrtissgs,  with  carved  feet 
like  lion's  claws;  wit&r<W»ef gilt  china  (Ssbes 
around  the  room  just-  under  the  cei'rnjr — old 
■ware,  cups  and.  saucers,  whicl?  her  great 
grandmother  used,  which  s-he  will  hand 
down  to  her  daughters,  and  tbey  to  their 
children.  There  are  old  pictures  on  tlve 
wall — fine  engravings;  more  china  on  the 
tables  and  stands.  Everything  is  so- clean 
and  nice  that  you  are  almost  afraid  to  be  "w 
the  room. — Carlton,  in  Bosson  Journal!: 


Harness  IMackJngc- 

The  Manufacturer  and  Builder  (which  we 
generally  find  thoroughly  trustworthy  in  its 
recipes)  gives  the  following  method  of  mak- 
ing harness  blacking ; — 

Mix  4  ounces  of  hog's  lard,  W*  outicss-  of 
neat'a-foot  oil,  4  of  yellow  wax,  20  of  ivory 
black,  16  of  brows  sugar.  andl§>of  water. — 
Heat  the  whole  to  boiling,  and  stir  it  wntil  h 
becomes  cool  enough  to  handle  ;  then  roil  is 
into  balls  about  two  inches  in  diameter. 

A  cheap  and  good  blacking  may  be  mad* 
as  follows  :  Soften  2  pounds  of  glue  in  wne 
pint  of  water;  dissolve  2:  pounds  of  swap 
(Castile  is  best)  in  one  part  of  warm  water 
after  the  glue  has  become  thoroughly  soaked> 
cook  it  in  a  glue  kettle,  and  then  turn  it  into 
a  large  pot;  place  the  pot  over  a  hot  fire  and 
pour  in  the  soap-water,  slowly  stirring  until 
all  is  well  raised;  then  add  a  half-pound  of 
yellow  wai  cut  in  slices.  Let  the  mass  boil 
v.ntil  the  wax  is  melted,  then  add  half  a  piut 
of  neat's-foot  oil  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
Samp -black  to    give  it  color;  let  it  boil  for  » 


few  minutes,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

For  restoring  a  soiled  harness  the  "French 
polish"  is  used.  The  ingredients  are  4i 
pounds  of  steariue,  61  pounds  of  turpentine, 
and  3  ounces  of  ivory  b'ack.  Beat  out  the 
stearine  to  thin  sheets  with  a  mallet,  mix  it 
with  the  turpentine,  and  heat  over  a  water- 
bath.  Stir  it  continually  while  heating,  and 
when  it  is  thoroughly  heated  throw  in  the 
coloring  matter.  Turn  the  whole  into 
another  pot,  aod  stir  until  it  is  cool  and  thick: 
if  not  stirred,  it  will  crystalline  and  the  parts 
will  separate.  When  used  itmust  be  warmed, 
and  a  snoall  quantity  rubbed  oh  the  leather 
with  a  ffioth.  Hse  but  little  ai  a  time,  and 
put  it  on  very  thin.  After  it  has  partially 
dried,  rub  with  a  silk  cloth,  and  a  polish  will- 
be  produced  ecjual  to  that  of  newly-varnished 
leather,  St  may  be  used  also  for  carriage- 
tops,  straps,  etc.,  and  will  in  uo  way  injure 
Use  IfiaSher. 


A®ri«iciirL  Icb. — Ice  has  long  been 
manufactured  in  parts  of  Europe,  where  the 
natural  produst  is  much  more  expensive  that 
herej.  but  it  is  only  recently  that  the  c  ropeti  - 
tion  with  "old  l^oreas-""  in  tl*i»  line  of  biisi" 
ness  has  been  attefifepteksirc  the  Suited  States. 
Artificial  ice  is  now  made  on  a  tar^e  scale  in 
Philadelphia,  and  its  cost  is  said  to  fee  only 
about  half  that  of  ordinary  ice.  The  ma- 
terials iwed  are  water,  spirits  of  aHH»onia 
(commonly  called  feartehorn),  steam,  at' 
salt.  The  retort  is  used  for  the  beating  of 
the  ammenia.  A  coil  of  pipe,  through  which 
steam  passes,  winds  aronnd  the  interior 
Eight  hundred  gallons  of  the  ammonia  arc- 
poured  into  the  retort,  and  about  twenty - 
four  pounds  of  steam  applied.  The  gas 
arising  fponasthe  acrnnonia  is  conveyed  into  a 
pipe  at  She  top  of  the  retort.  The  pipe  passes 
into  a  cooler  filled  with  water,  and  thence 
into  tJ&e  li^jtiefier.  ll  now  becomes  a  freez- 
ing eoid'  liquid.  Connected  with  the  con- 
denser is  a  pipe  which  carries  this  liquid  into 
a  series  of  pipes,  which  diverge  through  the 
freezing  box-.  The  latter  is  filled  with-  at 
strong  solution  o>f  salt  and  water,  which, 
with  the  aid'  of  the  liquid  ammonia  in  the 
pipes,  causes  an  intense  cold.-  Into  the 
freezing  box  are  introduced  forty-eight  brass 
boxes,  filled  with  frrsh  water,  each  of  thenr 
producing  a  24-pound  slab  of  ice,  four  iuchea 
in  thickness,  two  feet  in  length,  and  one  in 
breadth.  It  requires  four  hours  to  freeze  the 
contents  of  the  fortv  eight  boxes 
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[  Written  for  the  Reconstructed  Farmer, 

mr  vision 


?JT    i.KklA   J6EE. 


I  am  haunted  by  a  vision — a  vision  feir  and 

soft — 
Of  a  dtot  old  moss-draped  forest  where  my 
feet  liave  wandered  oft— 
W  Ik?  te -through  the  ditt?  -aisle?;  glowing 

Like  .stars  in  a  twilight  s&y^ 

Sweet  dowers  are  softly  blowing, 

Scenting  each  zephyr's  sigh. 

Where    the    sw-aytag    pines  and  willows  that 

-  vch  above  in  air 
Breath*  4-ove  to  tfee  ht&rry  lowers — a  mono- 
tone weet  and  clear, 
While  tfee  feiiids,  lBce  sunbeams  Sitting 

'Mid  t&e  tangled  arches  play, 
WarbMng  songs  befitting 
Spring's  brightest  gala  day. 

There  the  hum  of  each  tiny  insect  that  nestles 

on  a  leaf 
Floats   up   to   God— thanks  yiel-ding  for  its' 
sunny  life  so&rief, 
And  the  soag  of  nature  echoing 

Prom  mountains  rocks  and  eaves, 
It  swelled,  as  it  upward  loateth 
By  the  anthem  of  the  waves. 

S3ut    not   all  joyful  soundeth  this  anthem  of 

the  waves, 
"To   my   heart'   tis  but  a  re-fuiem  $hat  swells 
above  the  graves 
Of  loved  ones  who  are  sleep  jog, 

Lotr  in  that  forest  old, 
Whose  verge  the  sun's  now  steeping 
In  waves  of  lambent  gold. 

There  where  the  wild  vine  twineth,   sleeps  a 

sire  and  a  son. 
For  one  life's  joys  had  ended — for  the  other 
just  begun— 
And  in  the  flush  of  manhood, 

There  another  still  was  laid — 
A  husband,  kind  and  noble, 
Sleeps  'ceath  the  old  pine's  shade. 

White  by  him  meekly  lying—  as  a  broken 

Lilly  falls. 


Sleeps  a  tiny  daik-eyed  fairy— the  dearest  of 
them  all. 
All  day  in  that  forest  olden, 

My  winsome  treasure  played-; 

Gathering  the  buttercups  geldeu 

To  deck  ''dear  papa's  grave:" 

Chasing  the   brilliant  humming    birds   that 
sped  like  rainbows  by 
I  And  laughing  soft  at  the  shadows  that  sway- 
ed with  each  sephyr's  sigh. 
Like  the  rin»  of  fairy  bells  sounding, 
Was  that  laugh  of  childish  g}«e, 
I      As  o'er  the  green  sward  boundiags 
His  trophies  were  given  to  me. 

I  But  the  little  feet  grew  weary  and  the  silvery 

laughter  died 
I  In  mellow  waves  and  echos    along  the  green 
hill  side. 
Death's  twilsgbt  fell  around  hioi — 

Mid  the  flowers  he  closed  his  eyes — 
There  wandering  angels  found  him, 
And  bore  their  lovely  prfe.e 

From   amid   the  dewy  lowers  in  that  forest 

old  and  grey, 
To  an  e?er  blooming  garden  ia  the  realms  of 
endless  day- 
And  this  is  the  vision  feat  ever, 

Will  haunt  my  world  tossed  braiD: 
The  hand  of  ttsse  can  never 
Disperse  the  shadowy  train 
Of  last  ones  wi&o  aire  flitting  around  me 

night  and  day— ^ 
My   treasures  that  lie   buried  in  that  forest 
far  away. 


— »  «r— «— 


[Written  Jor  the  Reconstructed  Farmer.] 
CALICO. 

EY    LELIA    LEE. 

tiCali-co'?''  esclaims  a  reader.  "Did  I  un- 
derstand you  to  say  calkov'  "Such  a  queer 
subject'  "What  in  the  world  can  be  made 
out  of  such  a  homely  themeV  Ah!  my  dear 
friend,  you  are  not  the  only  one  who  too  of» 
ten  neglects  the  plain  calico  for  the  glistening 
silk.  It  is  this  eternal  reaching  after  the  silk 
and  contempt  for  the  calico  which  causes  so 
many  in  life  to  wear  a  frown  instead  of  a 
smile,  and  which  promotes  the  growth,  in 
our  hearts,  of  the  noxious  weeds.  Discontent 
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and  Eovy.  No  philosophical  mind  can  be 
better  employed,  we  opine,  than  in  the  detec- 
tion of  those  defects  which  so  materially 
augment  the  misery  of  mankind.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  a  disposition  to  mur- 
muring  and  discontent  is  .more  observable  in 
humanity  than  an  inclination  to  be  pleased 
and  satisfied;  we  iudustrionsly  .collect  causes 
of  care  and  uneasiness,  and  ungratefully  per- 
mit to  pass  unnoticed  innumerable  occasions 
for  pleasure  and  mjoi/marf,  and  it  may  be  EC- 
counted  for  by  the  supposition  that  we  estab- 
lish in  our  minds,  as  essentials  to  happiness, 
certain  principles  which  have  no  real  ex- 
istence. Hence,  we  become  the  constant 
slaves  of  care,  anxiety,  desire  and  envy. 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  we  see  all  too  many, 
like  daws,  peeking  at  honors  above  their 
reach  and  condemning  society  at  large  for 
the  follies  they  themselves  commit.  These 
.aetitemporis  landatorcs  indulge  themselves  in 
wasting  whole  days  in  railing  and-giumbiing 
at  their  condition  and  surroundings;  in 
vainly  essaying  to  grasp  the  moon  for  a  can- 
die- — their  own  light,  mean  while,  being  '  hid 
uuder  a  bushel."  These  we  hear  loudly  de- 
claiming against  the  injustice  of  society  to- 
wards them— and  why?  Because  some  favoiite 
object  on  the  hill  of  their  ambiiidn  has 
vanished  from  their  view  before  they  could 
reach  it.  Discontented  with  their  sphere  of 
action  they  assume  the  prerogative  of  finding 
fault  with  the  whole  world  and  decry  and 
murmur  at  their  hit  because, .forsooth,  they 
have  seen  or  read  of  seme  one  who,  they 
imagine,  occupiesthe  exact  and  more  elevated 
position  which  they  ought  to -fill. 

They  can  see  nothing  useful  or  beautiful 
in  the  plain  calico  of  life,  and  do  not  attempt 
to  mingle  one  golden  thread  of. charity  or 
good  nature  in  the  woof  which  they  slowly 
and  carelessly  weave  into  the  .web  of  their 
every  day  life.  They  forget  that  for  every 
broken  thread  and  every  disfiguring  knot, 
they  must  give  an  account,  but  far  off  in  !he 
dim  vista,  their  eyes  are  caught  by  the  shim- 
mer, and  their  ears  are  greedily  dr'nking  in 
the  aristocratic  rustle  of  til/c,  and  regardless 
of  their  occupation,  time,  circumstances  and 
everything  else,  they  commence  speculating 
■upon  the  easiest  method  of  obtaining  the 
^learning    fabric.     Thus,    with    eves  intently 


fixed  upon  the  far  off  object  of  their  desire, 
they  plod  slowly  oil,  in  their  preocupation, 
often  stumbling,  actually,  over  the  stepping 
stoces  to  the  very  object  they  desire,  for 
getting,  in  their  blind  infatuation  thai  those 
very  "trifles"  which  they  utterly  ignore  and 
scorn,  are  indispensibly  necessary  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  all  things  larse  and  small;  nn- 
Kiihdful  of  the  tact  that  every  humble  grain 
of  sand  beneath  their  feet  is  one  atom  of  the 
illions  wl  ich  constitute  the  glorious 
universe,  and  that  every  tiny  dew  drop  that 
perns  the  blade  of  grass  contains  many  of 
the  invisible  "lobules  which  form  the  grand, 
heaving  ocean. 

The  glitter  of  the  unattainable  siUi  blinds 
them  to  all  the  intrinsie  worth  and  quiet 
beauty  of  the  fabric  <Ae#  are  manufacturing 
and  to  thus  may  be  attributed  the  fact  of  the 
calico's  inferiority.  If  every  weaver  would 
but  with  '.raw  his  eyes  from  the  distam  and 
delusive  gleam  of  that  ignis  fatuus — silk  and 
labor  patiently  to  beautify  the  fabiic  upon 
which  he  or  she  is  at  work — the  calico  of 
every  day  life— how  different  an  aspect  would 
it  present!  Instead  of  the  common  place, 
dull,  leaden-hued  fabric  so  many  wear,  a 
beautiful,  simple  and  elegant  one  might 
usurp  its  place.  It  needs  but  care  and  atten- 
tion to  produce  the  transformation.  Let  us 
first  select  for  our  tc-arp  the  fine  but  strong 
web  of  contentment  and  after  winding  it 
firmly  around  the  sturdy  beam  of  Duty,  we 
may  proceed  to  ''fill  in"  the  woof.  In  order 
to  avoid  sameness,  we  shall  have  to  employ 
that  ''spice  of  life" — variety,  and  make  of 
our  cloth  a  regular  togam  versicolor  am.  Firs: 
then,  from  the  swift  shuttle  of  Effort,  wewilj 
weave  in  a  broad  stripe  of  Faith  and  shade  it 
beautifully  with  the  emerald  hue  of  Hope; 
then  the  snowy  woof  of 'charity  must  be  in- 
troduced, blended  with  the  roseate  tint  of 
Love-  then,  alternately  insert  the  fadeless 
colors  of  Truth.  Justice  and  Virtue,  introduc- 
ing, between  each,  a  silvery  thread  of 
amiability;  when  completed  cut  carefully  out 
v.;  >;.  the  shears  of  Discretion  and  make  upin 
the  style  called  Simplicity.  For  trimming, 
we  may  use  the  heading  called  Knowledge, 
finished  off  by  the  golden  binge  of  Fancy 
..,.,1    ;",,.    ■.].,,  fastenings,  we  will  find  nothing 
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more  durable  than  the  rare  ami  valuab  e  but- 
tons bought  alone  of  Expeiianc'e.  In  this 
combination,  we  haw  indeed  a  royal  robe 
and  one  whose  iir.es  but  brighten'  neaih  the 
touch  of  time.  Would  l:  at  ail  those  who  are 
so  discontented  with  the  tpheres  allotted 
them  in  life,  would  act  upon  this  suggestion 
and,  instead  of  whs  ihg  t.  eir  iivr-s  and 
energies  in  the  pursuit  of  great,  'distant  ob- 
eets,  appreciate  mid  improve  those  talcfitx  which 
ir//.  over  ruling  and  all  wise  Providence  has  pi 
within  liicir  hands. 

How  like  are  they,  in  their  blind  heedless- 
ness, to  the  simple,  leaden  winged  moth! 
From  bis  greeu  cradle,  he  flutters  i/oiselessly 
forth  in  tiie  twilight  gloom,  and  floats  on 
light  wing  among  the  sleepy  flowers.  He 
blushes  wantonly,  the  peifume  from  the 
proud  carnations'  robe;  nestles  in  the  ruby 
heart  of  some  blushing  rose  and  poising 
lightly  upon  sume'regal  liily,  rifles  the  \  vveeis 
that  cluster  iieath  her  bosom's  snowy  robe; 
anon,  he  drinks  the  nectar  from  the  wood- 
bine's scarlet  lips,  and  resting  lazily  upon 
some  dew-gemmed  spray,  is  rocked  by  the 
night  winds'  scented  breath.  But  amid  all 
these  sweets,  his  eye  catches,  suddenly,  the 
gleam  of  a  taper,  which,  though  distant,  is 
both  new  and  brilliantly  beautiful,  to  the 
bewildered  insect.  Swiftly  he  starts  to.waids 
the  object  of  his  admiration,  unheeding  tiie 
balmy  sigh  of  the  foisaken  flowers,  or  the 
zephyrs  low  voiced  warning,  and  reaches  the 
ioal  to  flutter  once  or  twice  near  the  beauti- 
ful mystery  and  then  to  he  consumed  iustai  t- 
ly  in  the  flame  which  seemed  a  heaven  t 
his  fascinated  gaze.  Alas!  how  iuan\  n  nibs 
do  we  find  in  tiie  garden  01  life  I  Mien  .  ho 
alight  the  sweets  and  ignore  the  c!,ar i  ■  oi 
a  life  of  simple,  qaiefc  happlnes-:  for  h 
distant  gl  ire  of  ambition's  fiery  torch  which 
consumes  their  best  energies  an  i  .ays  ii 
ashes  the  highest  nob  est,  atcribir.es  of  the 
heait,  and  they  find,  when  too  late,  that- 
they  have  mistaken  their  s.  here  of  actum, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  silk  have  lost  ail  lie 
its  that  might  have  accrued  fn  m  calico 
I  know  not  of  a  more  useful  lesson  tt'jm  -hat 
by  which  .  •  taught  to  do  our  best  under 
the  cii  umstai  -  s  that  present  themselves, 
rather  than  waste  our  existences  in  the  con- 
templation '  f  what  we  might  be;  what  pa'ts  we 


might  play  under  those  which  our  imagination 
can  contrive.  In  the  fulfillment  of  the  first 
consists  true  moral  greatness;  in  the  indulgence 
of  the  second  there  is  often  room  lor  the 
most  contewptttblc  imbecility.  Not  only  to 
"act  well  their  part  in  life,"  but  to  act  it 
■when  ond  '.{hire  it  is  neecssa.ty  is  the  true  secret 
of  greuiness  and  of  happiness.  No  matter  for 
the  girl)  or  position  of  man  or  woman.  No 
matter  whether  they  rustle  in  silk  or  are 
clad  in  simple  calico — let  them  huv act  aright 
and  all  things  shall  wotk  together  for  good. 
What  matters  our  condition  or  our  sirrronnd- 
ings  here?  Let  us  each  *m!  all  strive  to 
lose  sight  of  earthly  vanities  and  try  to  be 
wortl  y  at  the  end  to  don  that  robe  which  is 
washed  in  the  blood  of. our  Savior  and  which 
is  worn  only  by  those  who,  through  much 
tribulation  have  entered  upon  eternal  rest 
amid  the  deathless  joys  of  eternity. 

Then   our  reward  in  mansions  glorious,  spa- 
cious, 
Shall   crovn    our  labors  when    the  race  is 
rut , 
Our    Fathers    welcome   smile,  transcendent, 
gr  icii  u  ;. 
Shall   gieet    us    at    the    footstool    of  the 
thl  one." 


Random  Thoughts  on  Economy, 
Lite  has  assumed  a  new  phase  to 
the  women  of  f:  South,  and  I  am 
proud  of  the  easy  grace  and  dignity 
with,  which  they  perform  duties  to 
which  :  •'       act  been    accustom- 

ed, and    the    .'.:'■-'■     "-■  ith  r  hich  they 
tits  of  the    war.     In 
,  liich  has  opened  be- 
..  ist  important  lesson  is 
.    die  i  aporti.nce  of  economy, 
co    combine    elegance    and 


ttave 

th  i  .. 
fort; 

to  iec 
and 


t  o  w 


ah unda^o:i  with  a  careful  regard  for 
expenditure  and  waste.  In  every  de- 
partment of  life  economy  is  necessary 
to  success,  but  it  is  especially  in  the 
routine  of  domestic  life  that  it  should 
be  practiced  in  detail,  continually;  for  it 
has   been    truly   said  that''  a  woman 
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can  throw  out  witha^oewfaslfcrthan  a 
man  can  throw  in  with  a  shovel"  In  the 
effort  which  is  being  made  to  restore 
the  South  to  its  former  prosperity, 
woman  is  at  once  the  most  earnest 
and  important  worker,  and  she  should 
keep  this  fact  in  mind  as  an  incentive 
to  redoubled  exertions.  The  proper 
management  of  the  domestic 
machinery  is  all  important  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  man,  and  the  woman  who 
conducts  her  household  affairs  with 
pTudent  economy,  not  only  contributes 
to  the  interests  of  her  husband,  but 
is  instrumental  in  promoting  national 
prosperity.  A  look  into  this  position 
will  establish  more  clearly  my  argu- 
ment. One  economical  woman  by 
her  management  indisputably  adds 
much  to  the  success  of  one  man,  (her 
husband.)  The  success  of  a  number  of 
men  constitutes  and  establishes  the 
prosperity  of  a  county,  State,  or  nation 
Therefore,  if  a  number  of  women  by  in- 
dividual prudence  and  economy  insure 
the  success  of  a  number  of  men,  then  is 
woman,  the  unrecognized  power,  hid- 
den but  ever  actvie,  upon  which 
greatly  depends  the  permanent  finan- 
cial success  of  a  country.  In  the  im- 
poverished condition  of  our  country, 
her  control  of  finances  becomes  impor- 
tant, and  should  be  urged  as  a  stimulus 
to  urge  to  incessant  attention  to  her 
affairs.  If  women  would  unite  on  this 
point  and  make  economy  a  careful 
study,  much  might  be  accomplished. 
This  is  not  a  petty  affair,  and  no 
woman  should  be  ashamed  of  giving 
her  strict  attention  to  the  practice  of 
rigid  economy.  There  is  a  medium 
ground  between  lavish  expenditure 
or  careless  waste,  and  stinginess.  True 
economy  is  not  the  use  of  the  smallest 


amount  of  material,  but  is  the  manage* 
ment  and  disposal  of  material  so  as  to 
give  the  greatest  amount  and  variety 
of  pleasure  and  comfort  at  the  least 
expense.  To  accomplish  this  requires 
some  skill  and  experience,  and  is  a 
new  study  for  Southern  women  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  luxury  and 
abundance.  But  this  change  in  the 
duties  of  life  is  proving  the  means  of 
a  great  and  favourable  development 
of  character  in  our  women. 

Of  the  various  departments  which 
fall  under  the  supervision  and  control 
of  woman,  the  kitchen  is  one  of  the 
most  important.  A  practical  knowl- 
edge of  cookery  is  much  more  uni- 
versal now  than  formerly  among  us, 
because  we  are  often  left  with  no 
alternative  but  to  cook  ourselves,  and 
this  necessity  is  'a  blessing  in  disguise.7 
It  is  only  by  the  actual  practice  of 
such  knowledge  that  we  learn  where 
is  waste,  and  how  to  avoid  or  remedy 
it.  These  minutim  should  not  be  con- 
sider 3d  beneath  the  attention  of  the 
most  highly  cultivated,  for  if  trifles 
he  neglected  in  the  kitchen,  they  prove 
to  be  the  cause  of  much  unnecessary 
outside  expenditure.  We  should  al- 
ways have  food  wholesome,  inviting 
and  plentiful,  without  super-abun- 
dance. Then,  if  any  be  leftuncon- 
sumed,  study  to  serve  it  up  in  another 
form,  or  acceptably  in  the  same  form, 
or  convert  it  to  some  good  use. 
Nothing  is  to  be  lost.  The  cow,  dogs, 
chickens,  and  sOap- grease  barrel  will 
consume  all  the  refuse  of  the  kitchen 
and  dining  room.  It  certainly  re- 
quires much  energy,  perseverance  and 
untiring  patience  to  fill  all  the  re- 
quirements of  domestic  life,  and  we 
must  not  become  discouraged,     Per- 
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severance  will  overcome  obstacles  and 
experience  will  teach  us  te  avoid  an- 
noyances. The  great  necessity  is  to 
become  interested  in  the  homely  de- 
tails of  every  day  life.  This  accom- 
plished, many  difficulties  become  easy, 
and  irksome  tasks  assume  a  more  in- 
viting aspect.  The  matter  of  drest  is 
another  field  for  the  exercise  of  ju- 
dicious economy.  To  dress  well  is 
not  only  a  woman's  pleasure  but  her 
duty,  and  one  which  neither  family 
ties,  the  claims  of  society,  nor  self 
respect  will  permit  her  to  disregard. 
The  inclination  to  adorn  the  person  is 
a  virtue  unless  forced  into  a  vice  by 
excess  and  indulgence.  The  tendency 
of  the  age  is  to  extravagance  aad  pro- 
fuse   ornament,   and  we    must   resist 

such  innovations  of  fashions  as  judg- 
ment and  good  taste  condemn.  To 
dress  well  means  to  combine  elegance 
simplicity,  taste,  comfort,  style  and 
economy  Neatness  is  ahvays  requisite. 
13y  the  use  of  judgment  the  expenses 
of  a  lady's  wardrobe  are  considerably 
lessened.  The  selection  of  service- 
ale  material,  with  an  eye  to  quality 
durability,  color  and  cost  is  an  im- 
portant consideration.  Then  the 
economy  of  such  an  investment  often 
lies  in  the  care  taken  of  it.  Often 
when  unfit  for  service  in  one  shape, 
the  careful  matron  can  convert  it 
into  another  presentable  and  service- 
able garment,  thus  avoiding  addition- 
al outlay.  Then  the  minor  conside- 
rations of  the  toilet  are  enabled  to 
resist  a  double  amount  of  use  by  the 
homely,  and  to  some,  disagreeable 
tasks  of  mending  and  darning,  alvraye 
remembering  that  "  a  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine."  I  am  not  free  from  the 
weakness  of  m^  ?ex,  nor  do  T  wish  to  ' 


see    only    plain,    somble,    unadorned 
styles  of  dressing.     I  have  a  particu- 
lar penchant  for  a  "love  of  a  bonnet,'5 
and  all    a    woman's      proclivity    for 
flounces,  laces,  and  fluttering  ribbons,  but 
I  these    inclinations    can    be    indulged 
1  without  launching  into  extravagance 
i  and  without  a  sacrifice  of  comfort  or 
waste   of    tim6    or   the   exclusion     of 
more   solid    matters  from  tne   mind. 

The  duty  and   necessity    of  practi- 
i  cal  economy  is  recognized  by  all  think- 
ing women.     The  great  need  is  moral 
courage  io    enable    us    for    conscience' 
;  sake,    to    resist   the   promptings  of  a 
I  false  pride  which    urges   us  to  an  in- 
i  consistent  display,  because  some  more 
fortunate   neighbor  indulges  in  such 
!  things.     The  rivalry  and  competition 
j  in  point  of  dress  which  is  sometimes 
!  so  manifest,  if   expended  in  a  lauda* 
i  ble  emulation   to    excel   in    womanly 
virtues    and    solid    accomplishments, 
would  work  a  social  revolution,  which 
it  is  refreshing  even  to    imagine.     Try 
it,  my  sistor3.     Take  a  decided  stand 
as   champions  of  domestic   life  ;     let 
the  affairs  of  neighbors  alone  except 
to  discuss   with  them  the  earnest  du- 
ties of  life.     Learn  to    knead    dough 
and  shape  garments,  as   well  as  prac- 
tice on  the  piano,  and  my  word  for  it, 
the  day  will  not  come  when  you  will 
fail  fo   find    a   pleasure   in    such    ac- 
quirements. Carolina. 

..What,  is  grandeur,  what  is  power! 
Heavier  toil,  superior  pain. 
What  the  bright  reward  we  gain? 
The  grateful  memory  of  i.he  good. 
Sweet  is  the  breoth  of  vernal  shower, 
The  bee's  collected  treasures  sweet, 
Sweet  music's  melting  fall,  but  sweeter  yet 
The  still  small  voice  of  gratitude." 
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Liquid  Glue. 

The  following  recipe  for  "Pre]) 
the  discovery  of  a  F ranch  ch  iu:- 
about,  the  country,  as  a  secret., 
prices,  from  one  to  five  do!) 
handy  and  valuable  coroposki  h 
not  gelatinize,  putrify,  ferment 
offensive,   and    can    be   used  I        he  or 

dinary  put  poses  ol  gliie  in  im  kin  i  ■  i  i 

ing  furniture  or  broken    vessels  thai  are  ex- 
posed to  water,  &c. 

Iu  a   wide  moutl  i  I    bottl  Iveeight 


Glne," 

seliiua 

ariom 

t   is   a 

it  does 

eeome 

Jelly  Cake.  —  Stir  together  two 
cups  white  sugar  ant]  one  of  butter: 
When  it  assumes  the  consistency  of 
cream,  stir  in  one  cup  of  flour.  Then 
svi-  h  o  cup  ofmilk  dissolve  separately, 
one  teaspoottful  of  soda  and  two  of 
cream  Tartar,  ant]  stir  in:  To  this 
add  four  more  cups  of  flour,  four 
eggs  and  fhvor  with  Lemon  or 
Vanilla.      Bake    quick,    and    while 


ounces   of  best  eh:     in         ..'I  >   lint  of  water, 

by   seltine   K  in  a  vessel  of  waier  and  heat-  I  warm,  split  like  a  muffin  and  having 

ingit   till  dissolved.     Then  add  slowly,  con-  i  put  On  a  thick  layer  of  Jelly  replace 

stantly  stirring,    two   and   a  hail   ounces  of    an(|  sj}ce  wjlcn  cold. 

stron"    aquafortis    (nitric  acid.)     Seep  well  j        0  ., 

"     \.     ...  .v       ,   ,  Sponge  Gingerbread. — To  one 

c  nked,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use, 

^.^at,-* !  pint  of  common  molaeses  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda    and   stir    until  it 
.1  1  cup  milk,  \  cup 


roams. 


TJ 


lien  aui 


Stone  Paint. -*-A  German  recip  :  coat- 
ing wood  with  a  substance  is  hard  a  tone 
is  as  follows:  forty  parts  of  chalk,  fifiy  of 
resin,  and  four  ot  linseed  oil  are  melted  to- 
gether,   and  one  part  of  oxide  of  copper  is  I  and    half   a  cup   of  corn  meal.      Stir 


each,    of   lard  and  butter,  four  eggs 

If  a  cup  of  corn  meal.      Stir 

added,    and   afterward    (very  grrdually  and  j  jn    to    this  about  3  cups  of  flour  and 

carefully)    one    part  of  sulphuric  acid.     The  |  jf  ,1^;,.^  nM  culTents.      It  shou](| 

mixture  is  applied  hot.  . 

!  be  baked  quick  and  put  on  the  table 

Salt    is   Cooking  Vegetables. — If  one  j  not. 

portion    of  a  dish  of  vegetables  be  boiled  in  j  -«-«b>~* 

pure  water,  and  the  other  in  water  to  which  j  CLEANING  SlL-VER. — 13  oil  together 
a  little  salt  has  been  added,  the  latter  will  be  j  ^^  and  water  sufficient  to  cover  the 
found  better  flavored    and    more    tender;  il  I  .        .  .  ,      ^     1 

.,,  ,  ,.         „   .  !  ware,  putting  in  promiscuously  lurks, 

potatoes,    they    win  be  mealier.     Onions  ale  L  ox  .  > 

especially  improved  by  being  cooked  in  salt  |  Spoons,  castor,  &@.  Let  it  boil  for  one 
water.  Their  rankness  of  odor  and  flavor  is  j  hour,  and  your  silver  will  have  a  new 
mitigated,  or  modified  into  n  peculiar  sweet-  j  look.  The  lye  cleans  the  accumulated 
ness  and  aroma.     The  salt  appears  to  hindei-  |  dirt  around  the    crevices.       Wipe  off 


with  a  soft  sloth. 


the   evaporation   of  the  more  volatile  princi- 
ples of  the  vegetables.  — — <» — - 

«.-«»* English     Mutton. — A.    prominent 

Coffee  am,  Civilization—Ii  has  been  |  sueep-breeder  of  New  York,  who  has 
said  that  the  relative  civilization  of  a  country  ' 
may  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  coffee 
which  it  consumes.  That  is  going  rather 
far,  perhaps,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  is  some  ground  for  the  opinion.  A  i  in  America,  in  the  simple  sentence, 
New  Orleans  journal  finds  a  confirmation  of  »tliey  feed  turnips.  The  Practical 
this  in  the  fact  that  the  negroes  of  the  South  ;  Farm8r  endorses  his  opinion,  and  in- 
have   come,   to   use  a   good  deal  more  coilee      -   ,     ,,  ,  ,  •, 

„   ,   .  , .  ,     easts  that  our  sheen  breeders,  to  raise 

since  emancipation   compelled  them  to  lli-ui-k  I 
■      ....  .,._,,  1-  the  best   mutton,  musl  raise  turnips. 


traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  re- 
cently gave  his  opinion  of  the  supe- 
riority of  English   mutton    over  that 
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Speech  of  J.   W,  Norwood  to  the 
Farmers  of  Orange  County. 


Jj>ART  II. 


In  proceeding  upon  what  I  shall 
term  the  second  division  of  our  sub- 
ject, I  will  at  once  present  to  you 
for  your  consideration  three  laws 
which  I  regard  as  absolutely  indis- 
pensable in  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  o.ur  farms ; 

Law  I.  The  food  of  plants  is  the 
remains  of  vegetable  matter  in  the 
earth. 

We  must  supply  our  growing 
crops  with  this,  their  appropriate 
food,  or  we  cannot  succeed). 

Law  II.  There  must  be  a  succes- 
sion or  rotation  of  crops. 


If  we  do  not  observe  this  law 
we  cannot  succeed. 

Law  III.  In  an  undulating  coun- 
try like  ours,  we  mi^st  protect  the 
soil  from  the  wasting  effects  of 
washing  rains. 

If  we  do,  not  observe  this  law, 
ruin  awaits  us. 

Now  what  proof  do  you  require 
at  my  hands  to  satisfy  your  minds 
that  these  three  propositions  arc 
true  in  principle  and  indispensable 
in  practice  |  I  answer,  I  will  offef 
to  you  in  proof  of  them,  Nature, 
Reason  and  Fxpericnce.  And  as 
you  may  think  this  sounds  like  th©. 
commencement  of  an  argument,.  i$ 
may  be  better  that  I  should  de$ne 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  which  lj 
have  used. 

Nature,  in  our  use  of  the  term,. 
is  the  established  and  regular  course 
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of  tilings,  as  applicable  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  as  ordained 
by  God  himself. 

Reason  is  a  conclusion  which  you 
will  sustain  as  just  and  true  by  your 
own  sound  reflection  and  examina- 
tion. 

Experience  is  knowledge  derived 
from  actual  observation.,  use  and 
practice,  running  through  a  series 
of  years. 

If  I  can  only  succeed  in  bring- 
ing any  one  of  these  grand  proofs 
to  bear  upon  any  one  of  our  laws, 
it  seems  to  me  that  law  should  be 
considered  by  us  as  settled.  And 
if  I  can  brinp-  all  of  these  great 
proofs  to  unite  upon  our  laws,  sure- 
ly they  must  be  considered  as  es- 
tablished beyond  all  question.  The 
truth  of  proposition  which  is  sup- 
ported by  nature,  reason  and,  expe- 
rience cannot  be  questioned. 

Law  I.  The  fond  of  plants  is  the 
remains  of  vegetable  matter  in  the 
earth. 

Is  this  triie  or  is  it  not  true?  I 
endeavored  to  found  what  I  said  in 
the  first  part  of  this  discourse,  in 
establishing  tiie  relation  cetween 
man  am.|  the  earth,  upon  the  teach- 
ings of  the  word  of  God.  We  now- 
close  th.e  Bible  and  appeal  to  the 
teachings  of  another  book  which 
God  has  given  us.  I  mean  the  book 
of  nature,  which  is  ever  spread  out 
before  our  eyes.  And  we  have  only 
to  open  our  eyes  and  see,  and  to  ex- 
ercise our  minds  and  understand. 

We  will  read  a  chapter  in  that- 
instructive    volume   which    we   will 


find  in  yonder  deep  and  thick  woods 
in  that  inclosed  plantation  near  af 
hand.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  are. 
all  at  this  instant  assembled  in  the, 
very  midst  of  it  without  the  trouble 
of  walking  to  it.  It  is  an  impres- 
sive ar,d  solemn,  place,  so  sfill,  so 
quiet,  so  grand.  Boys  and  girls, 
just  look  at  these  grea.t  trees  I  How 
big  and  how  high  they  are,  and  how 
thick  they  stand  together  !  Here 
they  stand,  an  immense  growth. — - 
And  here,  in  their  generations  they 
have  stood  during  the  centuries  that 
are  past  and  gone.  And  here  they 
in  their  generations  will  continue 
to  stand  through  centuries  to  come, 
if  man  will  only  keep  his  axe  off 
and  let  them  alone.  And  this  is 
God's  wools.  Man  did  not  plant  it, 
or  plough  it,  or  hoe  it,  or  take  any 
care  of  it.  And  these  trees  lave 
an  annual  growth  Yes,  upon  every 
inch  of  every  tree  from  the  ground 
to  the  utmost  extremities  of  every 
branch;  there  is  an  annual  growth. 
And  how  is  this  annual  growth  sus- 
tained, and  this  grand  forest  of 
trees  kept  growing  and  alive  ?  Chil- 
dren, look  down  irpon  the  ground 
under  your  feet,  and  the  question  is 


answered.     Evei 


J.    SP! 


all  these 


trees  are  covered  with  new  leaves, 
and  every  fall  all  these  leaves  die 
and  drop  upon  the  ground  and  decay 
and  thus  become  the  food  of  trees 
upon  which  they  subsist  and  grow 
and  live.  By  this  simple  process 
the  Creator  supplies  his  crop  with 
nourishment  from  year  to  year. — 
But  those  bright  boys  oyer  there  by 
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the  window  would  like  to  know  bow 
the  trees  can  get  at  the  rotten  leaves 
to  feed  upon  thenl  sind  live  upon 
them.  That  is  easily  explained. 
These  trees  have  orie  set  of  large, 
strong  roots  which  run  down  deep 
into  the  ground  and  tlius  support 
the  bodies  of  the  trees  and  keep 
thenl  from  falling  do'wri:  And  then 
they  hdvc  another  set  of  roots  which 
rise  to  the  very  top  of  the  ground 
in  a  curious  niass  of  tine  fibres,  and 
these  little  bits  df  rootlets,  almost 
as  fine  as  threads,  there  receive  into 
the  millions  of  tiny  mouths  with 
which  they  are  furnished  the  daily 
food  of  the  tree,  which  they  extract 
from  the  mold  formed  by  the  rotten 
leaves,  and  it  is  conveyed  thence 
into  every  part  of  the  tfees.  And 
in  process  of  time  all  the  over- 
shadowed branches  of  the  trees 
which  cannot  reach  out  to  God's 
sustaining  light  atidorjen  air,  perish 
away  by  slow  degrees  and  fall  to 
the  earth,  And  finally  the  aged 
trees  themselves,  lu'iviu'g  Accom- 
plished the  full  measure  of  the  years 
of  tHeir  lives',  lay  their  bodies  down 
upon  their  mother  earth,  and  with 
their  trunks,  limbs  and  roots  are 
converted  into  food  for  succeeding 
generations  of  trees.  And  the  fer- 
fertilc  soil  so  formed  in  a  course  of 
centuries,  is  at  last  brought  into 
human  tillage  and  supplies  man  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  This  is  a 
grave  lesson  and  a  convincing  ar- 
gument which  we  hate  derived  from 
the  woods.  Let  us  now  enter  upon 
the  cultivated  field  anvl  see  what  wo 


find  there.  We  find  this  experience 
there:  Every  farmer  knows  how 
much  his  Ian  I  is  bettered  and  his 
crops  are  improved  by  plowing  in 
the  remains  of  other  crops  or  weeds 
or  grass,  or  wheat  straw,  or  oak 
leaves  sn'read  over  the  ground.  We 
all  know  that  a  man  can't  work 
without  being  fed,  a  horse  cannot 
work  without  being  fed,  and  it  is 
equaly  true  that  landcannot  continue 
to  work  without  being  fed.  On  this 
point  wc  must  follow  natur. ,  expe- 
rience and  com'mon  sense.  x'ou 
cannot  be  always  taking  everything 
from  the  land  and  returning  nothing 
to  it  and  expect  the  soil  to  hold  out 
in  its  fertility,  and  the  man  who 
tries  it  will  find  that  if  he  begins  by 
starving  his  land,  he  will  end  by 
starving  himself.  But  this  is  enough 
perhaps  for  our  Law  No.  1. 

Law  No.  II.  There  must  be  a  suc- 
cession or  rotation  of  crops. 

Let  us  look  out  again  upon  the 
open  book  of  nature  and  read  its 
teachings  in  support  of  this  great 
law.  Wc  read  there  that  the  earth 
not  only  desires,  but  demands  and 
,  will  have  a  rotation  or  change  of 
her  crops.  And  the  time  is  coining 
when  the  mighty  forest,  which  we 
have  been  contemplating,  will  itself" 
yield  to  this  demand,  and  yonder 
noble  oak's  growth  will  gradually 
retire  and  give  place  to  other  spe- 
cies of  trees.  History  and  tradi- 
tion give  remarkable  examples  of 
this  change  in  the  forest  growth. — 
Man  does  not  remain  here  long 
ei.oush  to   Witness   such  a  revolu- 
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tion  completed  in  his  own  day  and 
generation.  But  some  of  us  are 
old  enough  to  have  observed  con- 
siderable change  in  this  respect. — 
And  even  now  it  is  generally  ob- 
served that  the  Spanish  oak  of  our 
woods  is  yielding  up  its  place  to 
other  occupants.  As  to  our  annual 
crops,  which  is  the  chief  matter  of 
interest  to  us,  our  own  observation 
and  experience  furnish  us  with  full 
proofs  of  the  importance  of  this 
change  to  therm  Who,  for  instance 
has  not  heard  that  flax  must  not 
follow  flax  until  after  seven  years? 
Who  calculates  upon  raising  two  or1 
more  good  crops  of  wheat  follow- 
ing each  other  in  immediate  suc- 
cession on  the  same  ground  ?  Wrro 
does  not  know  that  if  you  plant 
three  or  four  crops  of  corn  on  the 
same  ground,  it  will  end  by  your 
getting  little  corn  and  wearing  oii't 
your  land  ?  And  what  cultivator" 
does  not  find  his  advantage  in' 
changing  his  cabbage  bed  and  hi's 
turnip  and  potato  patches,  although 
he  may  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
manure?  What  is  equally  to  tire' 
point  and  much  more  convincing-,  is 
the  fact  which  all  of  us  ha've  ob- 
served, that  where  a  field  in  pretty 
good  heart,  from  any  cause  has  not 
been  cultivated  for  a  few  years  and 
is  not  pastured,  but  left  to  its  own 
spontaneous  ( growth,  it  seldom,  if 
ever  produces  the  same  kind  of 
\Yeeds  or  grass  for  two  years  in 
Succession,  but  is  covered  with  a 
new  kind  of  growth  each  succeed- 
ing year  until  the  inevitable  broom 
&ulge  takes  possession.     These  in 


stances  are  sufficient,  I  think,  to 
satisfy  us  of  this  necessity  for  a 
change  as  a  general  rule'. 

It  is  not  so  important  fo'r  us  to' 
know  the  reason  why  this  neces- 
sity of  a  change  exists.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  that  as  a  general  rule 
plants  do  not  like' to  feed  upon  their 
own  leavings.  Or  it  m'ay  be  that' 
every  crop  delights  most  in  feeding 
upon  the  remains  of  some  other 
crop  which  has  immediately  pre- 
ceded it.  Or  it  may  be  that  every 
kind  of  crop  or  growth  exMiaiistS 
too  m'u'ch  of  the  peculiar  proper- 
ties of  the  soil  which  are  riee'essar'y 
to  itself,  and  must  wait  until  these1 
are  again  reproduced  in  the  soil. — * 
Or  it  may  be  all  of  these  reasons 
combined. 

Let  the  reason  fdr  it  be  what  It 
may,  if  we  are  satisfied  that  this 
inexorable  law  of  nature  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  docs  in  reality  exist$  we 
must  yield  our  obedione'e  to  its  pow- 
er and  change  our  Crops  accord- 
ingly. 

Law  III.  In  an  undulating  coun- 
try like  ours  the  soil  rriust  be  pro- 
tected from  the  wasting  effects  of 
washing  rains* 

WTater  will  seek  its  level.  Such 
is  the  truth  which  nature  teaches. 
And  it  is  universally  known.  Every 
rippling  branch,  every  larger  creek, 
and  every  broad  river  proclaims  it 
to  us.  Their  waters  are  urged  for- 
ward by  this  law  of  their  nature, 
and  never  stop  until  they  reach  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean.  Unfortunate- 
ly we  have  too  many  sad  and  mel- 
ancholy proofs  of  this    truth,  in  the 
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■:  s  1 1 


hint— a   ccrtaia   indication—- 
then  requires  the  itiind  of  man 


to  lake  hold  of  it  and  work  it  out 
to  practical  results.  Among  a 
thousand  more  familiar  instances  of 


form  of    washes,    galls    and   g 
within  our  own  fields,  and  ever    be- 
fore our  eyes.     For  whenever  there 
is  a  great  fall   of  rain  (and  this    is 
apt  to  happen  several    times   in  the 
year)  if  the  1  »oaenei  surface  of  our  I  this  sort  of  teaching,  take  two  very 
:iltiv.ated   ground    is    not    of  suffi-    iilustrious    examples.       The    attcn- 
ie.pth  to  receive  and  absorb  it  :  t;on  0f  a  great  mjIU|  ja  attracted  by 
i-t  as    it   tails,    as  pessary  |  the  power  of  steam  as  itissues,  per* 

cons  jquence  the  surplus  water  j  haps  from  the  spout  of  a  lady's  tea- 

sorbed  cannot  stand  still  I  pot.  The  grand  result  is,'  that  at 
there,  and  il  must  follow  its  nature;  !  this  day  in  the  various  departments 
it  must  seek  its  level.  And  if  your  ,  0f  human  industry,  steam  does  the 
furrows  incline  down  hill  it  takes  work  of  millions  of  horses,  and  tens 
the  furrows  down  the  slopes  and  of  millions  of  men.  By  steam 
hills  of  the  field,  gathering  weight  ,  great  trains  of  passengers  are  trans- 
and  volume  as  it    advances,    sweep-  |  ported  with  case  and  comfort  to  our- 


ing  the  precious  soil  along  with  it 
and  leaving  sorrowful  and  last-ins: 
proofs  of  ics  disastrous  energy    be- 


selvcs,  at  a  speed  reaching  to  one: 
mile  a  minute.  Steam  now  dvlVes 
the   plow,   and    steam     moves'    the 


hind  it,      Allow  this  injury  to  go  on  !  world.       Another  great  genius-  ob„ 
unchecked,    and    according    to   the  !  serves  the  properties  of  electricity. 


particular  circumstances  of  the 
land,  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
often — as  you  have  seen  it — even  in 


as  exhibited  by  nature,  and  thinks- 
so  wonderful  a  power  may  be  con- 
trolled and  applied  to  practical  pur-- 


a  few  years  ruin  comes.  And  a  j  poses,  and- the  result  is,  that  now,, 
fruitful  field,  upon  which  a  family  j  the  who,e  eivi]J2,ed  world  is  bound, 
depended  for  bread,  is,  no  longer  fit  tog<>te  by  electricity,  as  one- 
for  cultivation,  but  is  turned  out  as  |  ne;gbborhood:  And  events  taking: 
an  abandoned  old  field.  :  plwje  ih,  a  foreign  1;md  thousands  of 

If  Ave  are  not  satisfied  by  these  j  miles- &om' us,  are  known  here  in  a1 
arguments  of  the  existence  a nd;Mm-  I  few-  hours  after  they  happen.  If 
portancc  of  our  three  great  hrws  of  Queen  Victoria  were  to  drop  dead1 
agriculture,  1  will  advance  another  I  at  this  moment,  I  might  hear  of  it 
of  a  different  character'  and1  of  most  i  when  I  get  home  this  evening, 
convincing  poWer.  An(,  tafce  QUl.  subject     In  a  mafc_. 

My  friends,    db'  not   understand  ;  ter  so  immensely  involving  theccm-- 
me  Si?  saying  that   these    laws   are  \  mm  welfare  of  all  mankind,   as  the 
fully  developed  to   us  by    nature. —  j  proper   cultivation    of     the     earth,. 
No,    that    is   not    nature's    plan    of   surely  we  may  expect, that  by  search- 
teaching.     Nature  gives  out  to  us  a  ling   the    great    book    of- nature  we- 
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ihay  find  sortie  hints  for  our  instruC-  j  smaller  vermin*  In  its  fertility  in- 
tion  and  guidance  in  tliat  :irt.  Nor  Siting  trie  cultivator  from  distant 
are  we  disappointed.  I  lands:     And    in     its     capacity    for 

We  find  then,   the  unrri'stakeable  -  varied  productions  unsurpassed  by 
intimations,  which  I  hate  mention-  '•  riny  portion  df  the  world, 
ed.     They  are  often    alluded  to  by        Arid  this  county  of  Orange  of  ours,- 
writers  on   this  subject,   but  I  have    thus  endowed  by  the  Creator,  is  only 
met  with  no  writer  who  gives  them    a   fair   Sample  in  the  midst  o'f  alike 


the  place  which  their  importance  de- 
mands. 

Thus  far,  1  have  given  you  proofs 


extensive  region,  equally  blessed  by 
risitiire,  lying  between  the  falls  of 
the   fiver's  on  the  East  and  the  foot 


which  nature  offers  us  to  establish  \  0f  the  mountains  on  the  West,  and 
our  great  laws  of  agriculture.  We  \  extending  into  Tirginia  on  One  side 
will  now  see  what  support  they  tie-  ;  of  its  and  into  South  Carolina  oil 
rive  from  the  teachings  of  expe-  |  the  other.  Search  the  whole  earth 
rience.  I  mean  from  the  actual  over,  and  \there  will  you  find  a  more 
Cultivation  of  the  egfth  according  pleasant  dwelling  place  than  in  this' 
to  the  mode  in  which  it  Iras  been  ;  favored  region,  for  the  iifan  who  is 
done.  ;  moderate    in    his    desires,    and    ae- 

P'ltOOF  FROM  Experience— "common  j  knowledges  the  wisdom  of  theprayer 
SYBTBM  OE  cultivation.  j  "Give  me    neither   riches    ii'or  po'v- 

When  the  Creator  took  this  land  ertJ- 
Of  ours  from  the  poor  Indian,  be-  ;  Thus  it  was  iri  its  freshness  and 
Cause  perhaps,  the  thoughtless  wild  ;  its  loveliness,  when  our  forefathers 
man  of  the  woods  had  failed  to  im-  j  entered  upon  it,  wholly  possessed,-  ft 
prove  the  tiilerit  committed  to  his  j  would  seem,  with  the  idea  that  the 
care,    and    gave  ft  to  the  white  man  !  l&nd  belonged  to  tlieiii  absolutely,  td 


for    his    habitation,   it  was  indeed  a 


do    wtih  it  a?  they  'pleaded,  without 


goodly  heritage;-  a  land,  flowing  with  !  any  reference  ^whatever  to  the  claims 
milk  and  ho'ney.  In  health-fulness  \of  posterity  Upon  them  for  their  man- 
timsurpassed1:  Its  forests  ccrvered  \ner  of  using  it.  And  they  went  at 
■with  wood  and  timber:   In  its  rivers  j  it  accordingly. 

$nd  creeks  affording  all  the  water  |  A  field  is  cleared  and  fenced,  and 
power  necessary  for  a  dense  popula-  I  the  first  year  is  cultivated  in  corn. 
t>k>n:  In  its  ever-varying  hill  and  |  And  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  gathered 
dale  beautiful  to  the  eye  by  ns  in  the  fall,  all  the  animals  on  the 
thousands  of  springs  supplying  its  I  plantation  are  turned  into  the  field 
inhabitants  with  pure  cool  and  ,  to  pick  the  stalks,  and  there  they 
•&ever-failing  water.  Free  from  '  remain*as  much  as  they  will,  tramp- 
dangerous  wild  beasts,  and  almost  I  ling  the  ground,  wet  or  dry,  until 
?ree   from     pestilent    reptiles    and  !  next  spring,   when  the  field  is  again 
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ploughed  up  and  prepared  for  anoth-  sion  of  corn  and  small  grain  without 
cr  crop  of  corn;  and  again  that  crop  J  change,  and  without  rest, 
is  gathered,  and  is  followed  by  a  III.  No  precaution  has  been  used 
crop  of  small  grain,  and  at  harvest,  ito  prevent  the  soil  from  being  car- 
the  owner  hurries  to  got  his  grain  off'  ried  away  by  every  washing  rain, 
the  field,  that  every  animal  on  the  And  behold  the  melancholy  con- 
plantation  of  every  yort  may  be  sequence  of  such  a  system  of  culti- 
turned  into  it;  and  tl;c  very  animals  :  vation  in  the  exhausted  and  worn 
are  eargerly  waiting  are.und  the  out  condition  of  our  lands,  as  at  this 
fence  for  the  gap  to  be  let  down  for  moment  they  lie  spread  out  before, 
them.     And  this  rqund  of  manage-    us  to  our  view. 

mentis  repeated  with  little  variation  I  PRESENT  AGRICULTURAL  CONDITION 
from  year  to  year.     Nor  is  this  all,  OF  Tins  COUNTY, 

nor  is,  it  the  worst.  The  land  is  Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to  add 
ploughed  from  one  side  of  the  field  :  any  co'oring  to  this  sad  picture.  I 
to  the  other  side,  up  hill  and  down  !  beg  that  you  will  draw  it  for  your- 
hill,— and  shallow  at  that;  so  that  selves.  The  simple  truth  must  be 
every  heavy  rain  carries  away  a  por-  i00ked  in  the  face.  Take  a  circle 
tion  of  the  precious  soil  And  field  sjx  mi]es  Ojstant  from  us  in  every 
after  field  is  cleared  and  treated  in  direction^  around  the  spot  where  we 
the  same  manner.  And  this  rujnous  J  are  now  assembled.  You  arc  all 
system  of  husbandry,  adopted  by  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
the  first  settler,  has  been  handed  tilings  wjthin  that  compass  at  the 
down  from  father  to  son,  without  prCscnt  fim.e.  And  some- of  the  old 
W  very  general  or  material  im-  patriarchs  before  me  have  been 
provement.  The  old  people  said  matching  the  progress  of l  the  com- 
they  took  the  cream  off  a  field  and  ing  inevitable  ruin.  We  have  now 
then  cleared  another.  And  verily  I  gxe(j  our  attention  upon  this  circle 
they  did  take  off  the  cream  and  have  arourul  ftS.  Then  reflecting  upon 
left  to  their  children  poor  skimmed  a]j  t^t  y01A  h,ave  observed  and 
milk,  and  often  it  is  sour  at  that.  known  from  your  own  earliest  years 
Ey  this  system  of  agriculture,  all  of  observation,  and  all  thatyouhave 
three  of  our  great  natural  laws  of  |  heard  by  way  of  tradition  from  your. 
agriculture  have  been  disregarded  fathers,  tell  me  what  you  judge  to 
and  violated.  have  been   the  original  average  fer- 

I.  No  remains  of  vegetable  matter  tility  of  the  land  within  that  corn- 
have  by  it  been  supplied  as  food  to  j  pass?  What  would  have  been  the. 
the  growing  crops.  ;  average  yield  of  the^se  lands  in  c.o.rn, 

II.  No  rotation  of  crops  has  been  i  the  second  year  after  they  were 
practised-or  nothing  which  deserves  I  cleared?  After  consultation  you 
|'.ie  name.     But   a  ceaseless  sneces     answer    with    great  unanimity,  not 
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less  than  five   barrels  or  twenty  five 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

A  wain,  if  the  whole  of  the  cleared 
land  within  this  circle  should  be  pre- 
pared and  cultivated,  in  the  usual 
|nanner,  the  coming  season  in  corn, 
what  do  you  judge  would  he  the 
average  product  per  acre,  it  being 
also  an  average  crop  year  ?  You 
ask  if  I  mean  old  fields  and  all.  I 
do  mean  all.  All  that  has  at  any 
time  been  taken  from  God's  forest 
and  put  into  man's  field. 

You  confer  together,  and  answer 
one  barrel  or  five  bushels,  and  some 
of  you  think  this  is  too  high  an  ave- 
rage. 

Again,  according  to  the  common 
course  of  cultivation  as  it  has  been 
described,  how  long  as  a  general 
thing  does  it  take  to  wear  out  land? 
twentv  years? 

You  answer  properly,  that  as  a 
general  rule,  land  is  worn  out  in 
twenty  years.  Often  in  a  much 
shorter  time. 

A^gain,  take  the  farmers  as  they  i 
come,  and  what  proportion  of  their 
cleared  lands,  constituting  their 
plantations  (not  embracing  turned 
Out  old  fields')  can  be  relied  upon  to 
produce  a  fair  crop,  compensating 
for  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it  ? 

You  reply  with*  entire  unanimity, 
t,hat  not  more  than  one-third  part  uf 
l^he,  lands  in  actual    cultivation    can 
be   so  relied  upon,  where  the  lai 
have    been    cleared    near     tw< 
years. 

One  more  question  and  i  am    on 
Can  the  farmers  ot    this    neighbor- 


i  hood   rely    upon  wood  land  remain* 
|  ing  yet  to  be  cleared? 

You  answer  promptly.  There  is 
no.  foundation  for  any  such  reliance. 
That  in  a  general  way,  not  much 
land  worth  clearing  is  left.  And 
v{hat  is  left,  js  indispensably  neces- 
sary \o  supply  wood  and  timber  to. 
keep  up  in  closures  and  farm  build- 
ings. This  picture  is  too  sa  I  and 
top,  true  to  dwell  upon.  I  draw 
from  this  review  of  our  common 
;  fashjion  of  agriculture,  two  conclu- 
sions;. 

First  that  our  thre®  laws  are  suf- 
ficiently established  thereby  for  all 
practical  purposes.  Secondly*  this, 
system  must  be  changed. 

THERE  MUST  RE  A  CHANGE. 

My  friends,  this  system  of  fal&e, 
principles,  or  no  principle  at  all,  upr 
on  which  the  land  has  been  worked;, 
must  end.  A  better  system  must 
be  adopted,  or  the  coming  ruin  now 
hastening  with  constantly  increas- 
ing speed  will  soon  be  here.  \\  ith 
a  unanimous  sentiment  we  agre« 
upon  the  following  results  of  this 
unnatural  a  ,<\  ruinous  system: 

1.  It  has  reduced  the  orim  .. 
fertility  of  the  soii  from  lIio  pro- 
duction of  twenty-five  to  five  bush- 
els of  corn,  to  the   aci  e. 

1''.  It  wears  out  the  land  in  twenty 
years;  often, in  a  shorter  period. 

8.  At  this  early  day  it  has  loft  to 
the  present  occupiers  of  the  land, 
one-third    only    of    good,     reliable 

:   I  upon  which  to  feed  their  farm- 
ut    of    all  the  land    inclosed 
>     b  n  their  plantations.     Exiiaust 
chat  i  hird  and  they  are  ruined. 

CONTINUED  IN    OUR  NEXT. 
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[From  Uie  Southern  Farmer.] 
Home  I  rite rests, 

SELF  PRESERVATION  IS  THE  FIRST 
LAV/  OF  NATURE — SHOULD  WE 
NOT  OBEY  IT  ?-Why  IS  I  L'  WE  HAVE 
NO  SURPLUS  CAPITAL  TO  INVEST 
IN  MANUFACTURES  ? — AN  ARTICLE 
FOR  THOUGHTFUL,  CONSIDERATE 
PEOPLE,  AND  ONE  TO  RE  PON- 
DERED. 

It  has  grown  to  bo  a  custom  more 
Jionored  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
servance, for  every  public  speaker 
and  essayist  to  hold  forth  in  elo- 
quent terras  concerning  our  duty  in 
the  matter  of  inviting  foreign  capi- 
tal to  come  to  us  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  our  rich  and  varied  nat- 
ural resources ;  how  We  need  the 
inoncy  of  others  to  rehabilitate  our 
waste  places,  build  us  railroads,  fac- 
tories, and  many  other  things  we 
stand  so  much  in  want  of,  Now,  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  these  parties, 
but  I  beg  very  humbly,  yet  very 
firmly,  to  differ  with  all  such  appeals 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are  entirely 
uschss  and  misdirected,  For  I  bold 
that  if  the  same  efforts  were  put 
forth  in  the  right  direction — to  wit: 
j'nicallinrr  attention  to  the  continual 
waste  of  our  own  capital — we  wuuld 
very  soon  be  independent  of  money 
from  abroad.  Some  person  of  a 
poetical  turn  of  mind  once  remark- 
ed,- "  Who  would  be  free,  must  him- 
self strike  the  blow,"  This  will 
anstfer  as  well  for  a  financial  max- 
jm  as  a  political  one. 

The  cotton  Sfates  produce  for 
expert  a  crop    of    cotton    whica  is 


annually  sold  for  about  $3*000,000, 
000,  and  yet   this  country   is  called 
poor  !     What  is  all  the  tea  and  all 
the  silk  of  China  and  Japan  as  com- 
pared to  this  grand  harvest?  Noth- 
ing.    And  yet  we  arc   beggars  for 
the  crumbs   which   fall    from    other 
men's  tables!     Of  the  total  exports 
of  America  more  than  three-fourths 
come  from  these  Southern   States, 
and  still  they  are  in  need  of  money. 
Yes,  they  are  in    need    of  it,   and 
I  will  continue  to  be  so  for  all  time, 
\  unless  we  take    measures    to  retain 
'  at  home  some  of  our  own  earnings. 
i  "  Our  farmers    (your  pets)    are    at' 
i  fault,"  exclaims  the  city  merchant; 
i  "they  make  no'  corn,'  no  meat*   no 
hay,  raise  no  iriules — there  is  where 
the  money  goes."     True,  I  am  free 
to  confess  that  we  rurals    are  sadly 
!  deficient  in  some  things  ;  but  I  sub- 
i  mit,  on   the    other  hand,    that    the 
1  townspeople    have  their  sins  to  an- 
swer for  also,     We    btiy    meat  and 
meal,  flour  and  hay,  tkdz  we  might 
produce,    and    we     also   fruy    cloth 
shoes,  hats,   iron    and    implements, 
which  you  ought  to  manufacture  for 
us,     ":  We  manufacture  !     Pray  tell 
me  how  that  is  to  be  done,  when' we 
have  not  enough  capital  to  carry  on 
our  regular   business  ?      And    why 
have  you   no  capital  !      Simply  be- 
cause you    refuse    to    see   or  know 
your  own  interests  ;  act  in  the  same 
reckless,  thriftless    manner    of  the 
farmers    send   your  money  all    out 
of  the  country,  instead  of  keeping 
it  at  horn1?,     For  instance*    look   at 
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the  matter  of  insurance.  Did  you  I  wealth  of  the  country  to  be  used 
ever  think  how  you  cheat  yourself  j  here  ?  "But,"  urges  the  timid 
in  this  business  ;  how,  by  the  sys- .  party,  "our  home  companies  are  not 
tem  of  patronizing  foreign  corpora-  j  strong  enough  to  do  all  the  busi- 
tions,  which  have  no  interest  in  you  j  ness."  Indeed,  who  told  you  so? 
further  than  to  get  your  money,  and  j  We  will   examine    the    matter   and 


with  it  build  up  their  factories  and 
shops  ?  You  are  everlastingly  drib- 
bling away   moncv — in  little    sums, 


see.  Suppose  John  Smith  to  be 
the  owner  of  the  entire  city,  every 
•shingle,    brick    and   atom    of   mer- 


it's true — -which  if  nursed  and  |  chandise  in  it,  would  he  insure? — 
guarded  at  home,  would  soon  accu-  By  no  means  ;  because  experience 
rnulate  into  the  millions  of  capital  j  ought  long  since  to  have  taught  hina 
we  need  to  establish  the  home  in-  :  that  insurance  companies  take  mon- 
dustries.  To  come  to  the  matter  ey,  and  their  gain  would  be  his  loss, 
direct.  We  have  half  a  dozen  or  ;  Njw  the  whole  community  shonld 
more  home  fire  insurance  compa- ;  be  viewed  as  having  one  common 
nies,  which  have  accumulated  since  j  interest.  We  should  grasp  the  idea 
the  war,  say  half  a  million  of  dol-  that  the  foreign  companies  make 
lars.  This  amount  is  ours  ;  it  is  :  money,  that  they  make  it  out  of  us, 
here  to  be  used,  to  build  houses  ;  and  therefore  we  lose  it ;  and  fur- 
with,  to  get  merchants  out  of  tight i  ther,  Ave  will  be  even  poor,  whining 
places  with,  to  yield  income  to  our  and  begging  for  other  people  to 
citizens,  and  be  taxed  to  aid  us  in  come  and  help  us  until  we  stop  those 
bearing  the  onerous  burdens  of  <>"ov- !  leaks. 

ernment.  This  half  million  hast  '•  But,"  suggests  another,  "would 
been  saved  by  our  young  fire  in-  it  be  good  policy  to  rit-k  a  great  fire?" 
surance  companies,  and  wc  find  it  j  A  great  fire  is  an  impossibility  in 
an  excellent  thing — more,  in  fact,  I  these  days  of  steam  engines;  and 
than  we  have  even  coaxed  or  j  if  your  present  facilities  are  not 
wheedled  into  the  whole  South  since  j  sufficient  to  check  the  spread  of  any 
the  close  of  the  war.  Now,  since  i  fire,  increase  them  at  once,  as  it  is 
this  is  a  good  thing,  why  not-  ex- j  far  better  to  pay  money  to  yuur 
tend  the  blessing;  Why  not  deter-  firemen,  which  remains  with  us  and 
mine  to  give  to  the  home  compa-  is  not  lost,  than  send  it  away, 
nies  (life  as  well  as  fire)  all  your  ;  "But,"  adds  a  third,  a  very 
business  ;  why  not  ccme  to  a  de-  timid  fellow,  t:  don't  you  think  this 
termination  to  accumulate  more  \  looks  a  little  like  sectionalism — the 
half  millions,  and  in  a  shorter  time  \  old  hate — will  make  those  people  up 
than  you  have  been  about  it — in  -North  angry  with  us,  and  then  they 
other  words  go  about  the  business  i  won't  send  us  any  money  to  move 
of  practically    saving    the    surplus  i  the   cotton?      Don't   you  think    si 
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best  to  be    a    little    gentle,    and  let  j  home  companies    have  been   ainass- 
the  thing  come  around  by  degrees?"  I  i'ng    their    present    accumulations, 
Bless  your  soul,   my    dear    gosling,  I  tIie  for,eiSn  companies  have  made  a 
....  ;  °.  sum    three    times  as  great,  as  clear 

this  is  business,  and  not  pontics   at  ~  ,  .  ,    •       n    ^„rt 

'  *  j  gam    trom    us,  which  is  all  gone — 

all.     Self  preservation   is   the  first    j08t  t0    us  forever— we  who  need  it 

law  of  nature,    and    the    man    who    so  much;    who    had    it,  but  did  not 

does  not  obey  that  law,   is  an  idiot*    know  how   to    keep   it.     With  this 

Cotton  is  money,  just  as  much  as  is  i  raoneJ'  what  factories  of  cheap  fur- 

,t   "      ,  ,    I  niture,  wooden  ware  and  agricultural 

currency.     ±rvm  the  one  vou  make    .      ,  ,  3      °  iV, i     .„ 

;  implements    «ve   could   establish,  to 

shirts.;  with  the  otiaer  you  buy  shirts.    a(jd    miHj0ns    of   trade   to  our  city 


Cotton  has  a  value,  so  has  currency, 
and  whenever  Mr.  A.,  of  Lowell, 
wishes  the  cotton  of  Mr.  B.,  of 
Memphis,  he  will  send  for  it,  simply 


annually,  give  us  thousands  more  of 
population,  and  give  us  more  capital 
to  advance  a  step  further.  I  hear 
much  of  this  speculator  and  that 
,  schemer  surrounding  us  with  this  or 
because  Mr.  A.  is  perfectly  well  ac-Uhat  railroad,  which  will  sap  our 
quainted  with  the  simple  business  :  vitals — draw  trade  away  to  this  or 
fact  that  C,  of  Manchester,  wishes  that  place.  To-day  it  is  the  Mo- 
no better  thing  than  to  lrave^of|Combs  ri,1S  thafc  dooms  us  to  the 
^  ,       iA  .    ,       ,        .  ,  n  !  everlasting  position  of  a  second  rate 

is.  s  cotton,  and  thus  be  able  to  sell  ,         ,        a         a    *  „m   „    q( 

'  !  woodyard,    and    to    morrow    a    fet. 

shirts  to  A.,  of  Lowell,  as  well  as  Louis  ring  declares  that  we  shall 
B.  of  Mempphis.  Don't  be  taken  j  not  even  hold  the  exalted  place  last 
in  by  any    such  chaff  as  that,    my  |  mentioned.      Yes;    I've  beared  just 

young  bird.     And   let  me    tell  you   such   croakinSs  thesc   many  years, 

.,        4.1  •  '  xi  '  and  still  the  stubborn  place  thrives, 

another   tiling:       xso    person    ever1  .,,.  ?  .      l        i  .  •,      ' 

B  l  ■  pays    millions    of  taxes  and  tribute 

has  much  respect  for  a  man  who  arirmaUy}  and  still  lives,  'spite  of 
does  not  respect  himself.  Upon  ;  rings,  combinations  and  herself. 
the  same  principle  communities  must  j  Nevermind  the  rings;  never  fear  the 
act.  So  long  as  you  display  so  j  machinations  of  your  enemies,  who, 
little  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  if  you  do  not  crook  the  pregnant 
business  success,  just  so  long  will  j  hinges  of  the  knee  that  wnthrift  may 
you  be  regarded  with  contempt  by  j  follow  fawning,  will  cry  Ku-Klux 
other  communities.  But,  on  the  j  and  disloyalty;  but  keep  straight 
contrary,  whenever  3'ou  attain  to  a  j  ahead;  to  thine  own-self  prove  true; 
position  of  self-respect,  then  you '  put  money  in  your  vaults,  make 
command  it  in  others.  And  how  j  factories,  manufactories,  manufac- 
are  you  to  get  that  self-respect? —  ;  turc  goods  and  advertise  them,  and 
Simply,  by  building  up  your  own  |  my  word  for  it,  people  will  come 
fortunes,  helping  those  who  help  j  and  buy  them,  and  by  all  means  let 
you,  make  more  of  these  half  mil-  •  as  hear  no  more  of  this  beseeching 
lions  accumulate,  attend  to  your  j  other  people  to  bring  money  here, 
home  interests,  and  leave  others  to  j  until  we  sliow'morc  capacity  to  take 
do  likewise.  'care  <f  what   we  have. 

I  think  it  would  be  no  very  diffi-  \  Geo  W.  Gift. 

cult   task  to    show  that    whilst  our        Memphis, May  6, 1871. 
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[For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer.] 
Mr.  Editor  • — Having   promised   to   be- 
come one  of  your  regular  or  occasional  con- 
tributors 10  the  Reconstruct:  :>   Farmer.  I 
launch  my  boat  r.n.l   rough  the    venture.-- 
About  what  I.  may  write,  shall  be  my  expe- 
rience  and    observation     founded    on    good 
common  sense.     I  am  not  .so  vain  asj  to  sup- 
pose that  what  I  may  w  ire  will  interest  and 
benefit  all    of  your  numerous    readers,  but, 
perchance  my  articles  in  iv  be  read  by  some 
inquiring  young  farmers  who  would  be  g'ad 
to  be  instructed  on  the  various  subjects  re- 
lating to  farm   management   in    this  part  of 
North  Carolina      In  this  article  I  propose  to 
give  your  readers  my  experience  on  raising 
and  fattening   swine,    (in    common    parlance 
called  hogs.)     When  we  take  into  considera- 
tion tha  great  quantity   of  pork  and   bacon 
that  our  people  daily  and  yearly  consume,  it 
is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  they  pay  so 
little  attention  to  the  raising  of  hogs.     I  say 
so  little  attention,    and    I  mean    what  I  say 
for  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  those  who 
raise  their  own    supplies  pay  but    little  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  feeding  of  their  hogs. 
It  is  generally   entrusted  to  Peter   or  pick, 
who  are  so    ignorant  that   they  can't   count 
{.wenty  pigs.     By   this  time,    the  reader  be- 
gins to  want  to   know    what   great   secret  I 
am  going  to  tell  about  raising   hogs.     I  am 
going  to  tell    you    what   overy    experienced 
hog  raiser  can  and  has  told  time  and  again- 
The  two  main  requisites  are  a  plenty  of  food 
to  give,    and   strict   daily   attention.     Don't 
ferqst  to  Peter  or  Jack  or  anybody  el§e,  un- 
less you  are  so  near  you  can  cqunt  the  pigs 
yourself.      Now    for    the   minor   requisite: 
first,  breed.     "  Ah,"   says  the  late  sleeper, 
"  lie  is  going  to  tell  us  about  a  breed  that 
will  root  pig  or  die!"     Yes,  they  will  all  do 
that,  which  can  be  witnessed  at  any  time  by 
traveling   along  our  Irgbway  in  almost  any 
direction.      "Well,"    says  the  young  farmfj-  I 
(and  sometimes  the  old  say  so  too)  "are  not 
some   breeds   better   than    others?"      Well, 
not  so  much  as  is  generally  believed.     In  the 
period  of  thirty  years  I   have  tried  several 
Vrgeds  and   half-breeds,   and    have  coma  to 


the  conclusion  that  a  hog  is  a  hog.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  hog,  as  to  his  adaptation  to  fatten 
quick  and  young.  By  a  proper  selection  of 
our  native  breeds  and  the  same  amount  of 
food  and  attention,  will  yield  as  much  polk. 
as  the  much  ta'ked  of  .Northern  or  foreign 
breeds.  "But,"  says  the  late  sleeper,"! 
thought  the  beautiful  white  Chester,  the 
Essex,  the  Berkshire,  and  other  much  talked 
or  improved  breeds  vypitld  make  pork  with- 
out, much  food  or  attention."  Well,  all  I 
have  to  say  is,  try  it,  and  you  will  see  what 
becomes  of  your  Jjrst  investment.  If  yoij 
will  give  those  northern  improved  breeds 
extra  attention,  such  as  clean  beds,  good 
shelter,  a  variety  of  cooked  fwed  and  slops, 
they  will  make  line  hogs  and  good  pork. — 
Now,  reader,  I  don't  want  you  to  under? 
stand  from  what  I  have  said,  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  improved  breeds  of  hogs.  Nq,  not 
in  the  least,  but  I  do  say,  and  I  say  it  from 
experience,  and  dear  experience,  that  there 
is  not  that  difference  that  is  generally  be- 
lieved. In  my  next  I  will  give  you  my  plan 
of  raising  hogs.  G.  B.   Killebrew. 


How  to  improve  Sandy  Soi|. 

A  correspondent  in  Baltimore"  Md.,  writes 
the  Country  trentleman  as  follows : 

Noticing  an  inquiry  as  to  the  roost  valua- 
ble fertilizer  for  a  thin  sandy  soil,  I  have 
concluded  to  give  you  some  experience  of 
mine. 

About  twenty-five  years  since  I  came  into 
possession  of  about  nine  acres  of  thin  sandy 
land.  The^e  had  been  within,  say  three  or 
four-  years  previous,  two  crops  ot  corn  taken 
from  it  that  did  not  exceed  ten  bushels  per 
acre.  1  had  it  plowed  deeply  and  sowed 
beaviiy  to  oats.  As  soon  as  they  began  to 
ripen  we  plowed  them  in,  and  applied  about 
seventy  bushels  of  lime- kiln  ashes  to,  the 
acre;  we  then  seeded  it  with  rye,  and  sowed 
clover  and  timothy.  We  cut  a  splei  did  crop 
of  rye,  and  for  several  years  mowed  a  good, 
|warth  of  grass,  since  which  we  have  kept 
tip  a  rotation  of  corn;  then  wheat  or  rye,  fol- 
lowed by  grass  which  has  been  either  mow- 
ed or  pastured ;  two  of  the  years  potatoes 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  corn.  The  corn 
has  averaged  from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  per 
acre  of  shelled  corn,  and  the  other  crops 
have  been  abeve  the  average  of  the  ba'auce 
of  a  good  farm.  We  have  put  but  little  if 
any  manure  upon  j,  except  a  modeiae 
amount  with  potatoes.  I  may  add  that  a 
iarge  port  on  of  this  lot  is  so  sandy  that  j; 
Hoes  well  for  building  purpose.0 


Hid.    Far. 
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— — : !  farmers    who   have   deterred    doing 
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— =  j  not  to  atteruj  to  the  conifort  of  the 

list  of  contributors  :  dumb  animals.      You  should  remem- 

Col.  C.  B.  Killebrew,  Capt,  J.  s.  Dancy,  i  ,         ,,  ,  , 

win.  f.  uewis,  in.  j.  Battle,  ber  fcnese  amipals  were  given  you  by 

?i.c.Bounie,  G,  i,.  wimberij,     y0Ur  Creator  as  a  blessing  for  your 

Col,  John  Sj,  Bridgcrs.  . 

-v — . 1 -1 1 ;  comfort.   Therefore,  it  is  your  moral 

s"1^  duty  to  see  that  your   horse,  cows. 

To  the  planter  who  has  labored  ,  &c>j  are  prop(?riy  provided  for,  and 
faithfully  with  his  brains  and  mus-  if  J0U  allow  these  to  stand  in  the 
pies,  when  July  approaches,  feels  [  open  lots  and  pens  cxposcd  t0  tho 
gratified  to  see  that  his  crop  is  ma-  :  sun  of  Bumm.er  and  the  snows  of 
turing  heavily  and  that  his  labors  i  winter,  then  you  fail  of  your  duty, 
»re  nearly  over,  so  far  as  the  cuki-  and  God  will  hold  you  accountable 
vation  is  concerned.  !  for  your  cruelty. 

But  what  must  bo  the  feelings  of       Wo  have  oftinies  reverted  to  this 
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subject,  because  we  know  that  a 
large  number  of  persons  do  not  have 
proper  quarters  for  their  stock. — 
It  seems  to  be  proverbial  with  some 
people  never  to  have  a  lot  or  stall  fit 
for  an  animal  to  stand  in.  Oftimes 
lias  it  occurrtd  to  us,  how  does  it 
happen  that  man  is  so  very  close  to 
raise  a  dollar,  and  then  to  squeeze  ii 
so  close  that  he  will  not  spend  even 
one  pennj  for  nails  to  put  a  shelter 
over  his  faithful  horse,  when  by  so 
doing  he  would  save  dollars  in  the 
protection  of  his  horse. 

Cotton  Planters  Sw!ndlde  Again. 

The  producers  of  cotton  in  1867 
lost  millions  of  dollars  by  false  rep- 
resentations of  the  speculators. — 
The  planters  of  that  crop  wen  led 
to  believe  in  December  of  1857  md 
January  1868  that  10  to  12  c< 
per  pound  was  all  their  cotton  v. ....  j 
command  until  less  cotton  was  j  o 
duced  than  was  that  year. 

The  result  was,  as  all  well  recol- 
lect who  sold  their  crop,  that  the 
price  of  cotton  went  up  double  what 
the  planters  were  led  to  believe 
could  be  realized.  AVho  did  this  ? 
A  certain  ring  of  wealthy  men, 
whose  business  it  is  to  learn  the 
amount  of  cotton  raised,  and  as  it 
suits  their  convenience,  to  inform 
the  cotton  States  that  there  is  a 
much  larger  quantity  produced  than 
is  required  for  consumption,  and  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  fix  the  figures 
to  suit  themsdves. 

Just  so  in  1870.  There  was  more 
eotton  produced  than  ever  was  in 
the  world  for  one  crop,  and  that  we 


should  carry  over  to  the  next  crop 
a  large  amount.  After  they  had 
accomplished  their  obj  ct.  from 
some  c;utse,  it  is  ascertained  that 
cotton  is  worth  mere  than  the  cost 
of  production,  and  up  it  goes  14  to 
20  cents  in  less  thin  thirty  days. 

We  suggest  to  the  various  cotton 
States  a  mode  by  which  this  fraud 
can  be  arrested  to  a  certain  extent^ 
Let  every  Legislature  in  the  cotton 
States  appoint  salaried  officers, 
whose  business  it  shall  be  to  go 
around  as  regularly  in  the  spring  as 
do  the  tax  assessors,  and  list  the 
number  of  acres  of  land  in  cotton 
3iid  gr;  in,  and  in  the  fall  (say  Oet.) 
let  him  ge  to  every  gin  house  in  his 
•  trie?  and  there  learn,  as  near  as 
possible,  the  extent  of  the  crop, 
aid  immediately  make  a  report  to 
headquarters  of  the  State. 

By  a  system  of  this  sort,  we 
shouLl  avoid  being  swindled  as  we 
arc.  This  would  save  the  States 
South  milli  us  annually  that  is  now 
indirect  ly  filched  from  them  by  wil- 
ful misrepresentation. 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  North  Carolina  will  take 
some  such  aclion.  All  the  States 
would  soon  follow,  as  they  could  not 
fail  to  see  the  propriety  of  some 
such  law.  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able objection  to  officers  of  this 
sort,  if  it  be  properly  understood. 
In  framing  (his  law,  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  these  officers  be  paid  by 
cotton  growers  according  to  the 
amount  raised. 

There  are  a    number  of  planters 
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in   Edgecombe,  who,  since  the  war,    fruit  trees,   they    may  rely  on   this 

have  lost  a  sufficiency  to  well  pay  a  J  gentleman    in  having    their   orders 

competent  man  to  do   this  Work,  to  |  properly  filled.      Mr.    Sugg  is   an 

say  nothing  of  the  entire  county.      \  Edgecombe     gentleman,     and   sells 

It  does  seem  to  us    the  time  has  '  North  Carolina,  trees  and  shrubbc* 

come  when    these    grab-alls   should  i  sy,  and  will   warrant  satisfaction  to' 

be  taught   that  the   South   can   and  j  all  patrons. 

will  ascertain  the    number  of  bales  j  ~~~  VTiT~^ 

,        _       I  Proceedings  of   the   Edgecombe 
of  cotton  without  their    aid.      Cm  l     Agricultural     Society    at     dune 

I       »¥3  3  6  CI  f5-3  - 

any  people  live  and    prosper    when  j       jq13  yociety  was  duly  called  to  order 

they  preserve  such  a  policy  as  the  on  Tuesday,  June  20th,  Col,  C.  B. 
cotton  States?  No!  To  allow  Killebrew,  presiding, 
the  traders  and  manufacturers  to  The  question  for  discussion,  viz  — 
tell  you  the  quantity  you  raise,  then  j  "The  relative  merits  of  Home  made  ma- 
take  it  to  market,  price  it  and  then  [  nures  and  Commercial  Fertilizers"  was 
weigh  it,  is  preposterous. 

Here  is  need  of  agricultural  re- 
construction, and  wc  do  sincerely 
hope  the  press  of  the  country  will 
do  its  duty  in  endeavoring  to  ac 
quaint  their    readers  of    their    true 

situation,  by  the  adoption  of  some  ia  .. 

that  will  secure    them    against   the 

Bulls  and  Bears,  by  counting  your 

cotton  for  them. 

While  these   cotton   thieves  have 

been  tell  ng  you   that  there  was  an 

excess  of  over    a  million    of    bales 

over  the  crop  of    I860,    they    were 


Mr.    \Y 

e  side  a 
:  -    i  s  t  ( 


i,  P.  Lewis  thought  that 
••■-  1  fT  irtshould  he  made  to 
.!  audsnow  practiced  in 
1  m  in  n  fuel  are  of  commercial 
The  only  manner  to  do 
mauulacturo  them    here  at 


ie — 'he  suggested  the  formation  of 
Jdauufacturing  Company  atTurboro, 
import  the  raw    material  and  keep   the 
money  at    home — he  considered    it  a 
matter  of  great    importance  to  adopt 
some  remedy   for    the    present   evil — - 
inspectors  would  bo  of  uo  use  for  such 
a   purpose — farmers  should,  however, 
.3  not  to  inform  you  that  the  j  »^ko  as  uuieh  home  made  manure  as 
ption  increased  over   a    half  j  P0SSlb  e. 

The  President   was  sure  that  plenty 

,        ,  material  of  good  quality  could  be  easily 

_ng  must  be  done,  or  you  c        .  „    .      ,  ., 

.       _  |  procured — especially  in  the  matter  or 

fill  be  subicct  to  lose  in  the  future    ,  . 

J  bones — iarmers  would  use  more  it  they 

;i;3        L   ®  P       ' were  not   so   badly    imposed    upon;   ho 

West  Brook  Nursery.  I  was   afraid,  however,   if    the   farmers 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  advertising  j  could  get  reliable  fertilizers  they  would 
medium  that  Mr.  R.  S.  Sugg,  agent  |  be  used  to  exclusion  of  the  home- 
of  this  nursery,   offers  to  fill  all  or- j  made, 

ders  that  may  be  sent  him.     If  the  I      Mr.  J.  H.  Powell  says  that  the  uso 
readers  of  the   Farmer  desire  any  i  of  commercial    fertilizers    very   much 


cot 

million. 
Qomc 

w  " 
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diminished  the  production  of  the  barn 
yard  manures,  they  were  tniich  more 
convenient  aud  saved  a  great  deal  of 
hauling-  There  ;ire  iiinits  to  the 
home-made,  btit  none  to  the  fertilizer^; 


soil  at  the  rate  of  200  lbs.  to  the  acre. 
M;\  Powell  stated  that  the  greatest 
advancement  of  agriculture  in  the 
county  was  seen  between  the  years  of 
1852  aud  1800  when  the  system  of 
if  labor  was  plentiful  would  much  pre-  i  composting  was  fnstactively  introduced 
fer  to  expeud  the  same  amount  of  — the  greatest  improvement  in  i'ertiii- 
inoney  in  making  the  home-made,  but  !  ty  of  the  soil  was  then  made,  he  never 
labor  is    wanting   and   daily  diminish-  |  hauled  anything  that  it  did  not  pay. 


ing — considered  it  a  curse  to  live  in  a 
cotton  country,  always  prjshed  to 
death,  no  comfort  and  everything  to 
buy. 

Capt.     John      S.     Daucy      thought 


The  President  thought  the  idea  of 
Mr.  LefHs  in  regard  to  a  Factory  here 
a  very  good  one,  but  fertilizers  will 
always  be  tfsed  by  some. 

Mr.  Thigpeu  waS  satisfied    that  ou  r 


Guauo's,  &.Q.,  more  of  a  curse  thau   a  j  people  could  not  be    induced  to   unite 
blessing,   but  if  they  could  be    put  up     trpou     anything,  there     is     no   public 
here  it  might  be  advisable — the  home-     spirit  in   the  coiinty,  its  all  for  self—- 
made  was   more  laborious,   but  in  the  |  haven't  got  clear  of  that  old  stubborn 
end  thinks  it  pays  best — did  uot  buy     Southe'rnu'otiou  yet  dtateach  man  must, 
fertilizers    this    year    aud     could    get     have  everything   birtrself  audi    wil'l  not 
aloug  very  well  without  them  for    ten     joiu  in  any  general  object— -thfe'se  most 
years — most  marl    was  valueless    and     benefitted  will  subscribe  the  less. 
iujurious— under   the   preseut    system         (Note.  —  There      was     some       in' 
of  continued  cultivation    the  applica-     teresting       discussion       upon       the 
tion  of  Marl  and  Lime   will  do  harm,     relative       value       of       green       oropg 
using  up  the   vegetable  matter;  to  do  '  followed  by  Cotton,   &c  ,-  but    as    that 
good  the  land  must  rest.  will  be  the  subject  at  next  meeting",  we" 

Mr.    Geo.  L.   Wimberly  uses   com-   I  defer  publishing    the    renrafks   at  bh«f 
mereial  fertilizers,  but  the  home-made  I  time.) 

always  pays  best — it  does  uot  require  i  The  President  suggested  tb'aft  as" 
ao  much  n>ouey,  and  cau  be  made  when  i  there  was  some  money  on  hand  and 
jou  have  nothing  else  to  do,  the  hands  j  no  present  use  for  it,     that    small  pre 


must  be  paid  any  way — is  satisfied  the 


miums  be  offered  for  the  exhibition  of 


,  certain    agricultural    articles,  also  for 

commercial  fertilizers  cost  the  most  m   L,     ,  n         .   iv„    fi,„  „,„„„,.  „^,,m 

i  the  best  colt,  cow,  &c,  the  money  could 

the  end,  and  would  not  buy  them  if  he  j  be  weji  spent  in  that  way  and"  would 
could  raise  enough  home-made  for  no  doubt  induce  a  generous  rivalry 
crop — puts  200  to  300  lbs.  of  fertil-  among  the  farmers  of  the  county .— 
izerstoacre.  This  matter  was    laid    over   until  next 

;  meeting. 
Dr.  A.  13.  Nobles  things  that   com-  ;      'p-nc  subject    for    discussion  at  next 
post  coats  the  moat,  but  in  the  applica-  j  meeting  will  be,  "  what  constitute  the 
tion  is  worth  more.  l  best  greeu  crops  to  improve    the  land 

Mr.  J.  K.  Thigpeu  was  strongly   lu  !  anc!  aBsist ,  iD„tbe    ProductioQ     ol' the 
bi  oJ  math   staples." 

iavur  of  home-made  manures,  eo.inmer-  j      Q0  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned 
rial  fertilisers  will  not  pay   on  tbfcir  j  until*  the  3rd  Tuesday  in  JViy. 
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Doings  and   intentions    on  the 
Farm, 

Since  writing  our  last  doings  we 
have  been  .is  busily  engaged  as  one 
could  possibly  be,  plowing,  hoeing 
harvesting  an$  Repairing  ditches, 
&c. 

In  our  last  we  told  you  we  bad 
plowed  and  chopped  the  corn  and 
cotton  over  the  first  time. 

You  will  recollect  that  we  had 
the  dirt  plowed  from  the  corn  to  a 
ridge  in  the  middle  the  first  time. — 
The  second  time,  we  sided  the  corn 
with  an  Edgecombe  cotton  plow, 
with  the  short  sweeps  or  meuld- 
boards  on.  After  it  was  sided,  we 
had  the  middles  split  with  the  same 
plow,  running  three  times  in  them. 
The  third  furrow  was  run  exactly 
in  the  middle  of  the  row  with  the 
mould-boards  oft,  and  in  this  row  or 
furrow  we  dropped  a  dozen  pease 
about  three  feet  apart  and  then  cov- 
ered them  with  the  ordinary  cotton 
coverer.  In  siding  the  cotton  the 
second  time,  we  run  in  the  same 
furrow  we  did  the  firsi  siding.  The 
cotton  plow  was  used  with  the  large 
point  on  without  mould-boards. — 
After  siding  over  this  time,  the 
middles  were  split,  using  the  long- 
sweeps  on  the  same  plow.  Just 
ah. -ad  of  this  plowing  we  had  the 
hoes  to  go  and  chop  the  cotton  to  a 
stand  leaving  the  cotton  on  the  best 
land  one  stalk  in  a  place,  and  in 
the  thinnest  soil  one  and  two.  The 
distance  the  cotton  is  apart  is  from 
ten  to  twelve  inches.  When  we  got 
over  this  time  there  was  not  any 
grass   or   weeds   left  as   this    is  the 


time  to  be  careful  in  regulating  the 
stand  and  place  the  young  plant  in 
a  condition  to  grow  and  branch 
without  let  or  or  hindrance  in  any 
respect  so  far  as  physical  duty  is 
concerned.  Since  then  we  have 
plowed  the  cotton  the  third  time 
with  the  Edgecombe  cotton  plow 
three  and  four  times  in  a  row  just 
deep  enough  to  scrape  up  the  young 
grass.  In  siding  this  time  we  had 
on  the  fronts  and  long  mould-boards 
On  the  fifth  of  June  we  plowel 
two  pieces  of  corn  and  laid  them 
by  the  third  plowing,  sowing  one 
bushel  of  pease  to  the  acre  broad- 
cast. We  arc  at  this  time  soming 
pease  where  there  was  none  planted 
the  second  plowing  at  the  rate  of 
three  pecks  per  acre,  and  using  the 
plow  we  did  in  the  cotton,  running 
just  deep  enough  to  uproot  what 
little  grass  there  may  be.  On  a 
fifteen  aere  piece  where  there  were 
early  oats  we  had  five  pecks  of 
pease  sowed  to  the  acre  ,  and  turn- 
ed these  stubbie  and  all  in  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  deep.  After 
this  we  had  the  ground  harrowed 
off  with  a  heavv  two-horse  harrow. 
This  left  the  ground  in  splendid 
order  for  the  seed  to  come  up.  We 
have  another  section  of  sixteen 
acres  of  oat  stubbls  to  sow  in  pease. 
We  have  saved  a  fine  quantity  of 
oats  but  in  qualify  not  so  good  as 
we  have  had,  as  they  were  injured 
by  the  rust.  Just  here  we  will  re- 
mark that  we  had  a  small  piece  of 
land  that  was  sowed  in  oats  last  fall. 
These  were  good,    as    the    rust  did 
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not  effect  them,  while  the  .same  oats  j  where  it  is  necessary,  and  after  this 
in  the  same  quality  of  land  were  '  to  procure  as  much  material  in  the 
injured,  that  were  sowed  in  Feb-  j  way  of  vegetable  mould,  ashes  and 
ruary.  The  four  acres  of  sandy  j  maid  for  food  for  the  next  crop,  as 
land  that  was  mentioned  in  the  May  possible.  Our  sweet  potato  beds 
No.  of  the  Farmer  as  being;  plant-  were  robbed  of  plants  a  few  nights 
ed  in  corn  is  rather  i'>o  thick  j  since  ;  besides  how  many  thieves 
for  the  seasons  up  to  date.  A  are  breading  themselves  by  stealing 
neighbor  says  these  four  acres  will  i  Irish  potatoes,  we  have  no  exact 
produce  as  much  as  fifty  of  the  means  of  knowing,  as  they  grabble 
same  land  would  when  he  first  knew  them  in  the  night  time.  In  addi- 
it.  This  same  gentleman  said  it  tion  to  this,  three  fine  shoats  left 
would  be  best  to  cultivate  less  and  their  quarters  and  have  not  been 
produce  more,  though  he  had  never  heard  [of  since.  This  annoys  us 
practiced  this  policy.  much,  for  we  know  there  is  no  rem- 

At  the  different  fairs  in  the  State  ed.y  against  this  state  of  affairs  as 
we  expect  to  read  an  essay  on  the  :  long  as  we  have  so  many  consum- 
management  of  the  farm  and  then  ;  ing  and  not  producing.  After 
if  our  experiments  be  worth  any-  traveling  on  the  farm  ail  day  it  is 
thing,  the  planters  shall  have  the  j  out  of  the  question  to  watch  at 
benefit  of  it:  night,     consequently     these    roges 

We  have  used  some  commercial  j  who  sleep  in  the  day,  travel  when 
fertilizers  and  these  are  doing  re-  honest  men  sleep.  Law  or  no  law, 
markably  well,  as  the  seasons  have  we  have  come  to  the  conslesipn  that 
been  good.  We  weighed  and  sowed  '  tliese  rascals  should  be  killed  when 
five  different  qualities  with  our  own  caught  in  ihe  act.  The  jail  does 
hand  in  two  differ  places,  and  intend  no  g°od  ;  one  of  our  freedmen  says 
if  possible  to  demonstrate  the  rela-  j  v/hippingis  best. 
tive  value  of  each.       The  weather  Bay  RiV.er"p"ptato.es. 

for  the  last  month  lias  been  very  fine,  On  the  17th  of  June  we  received; 
but  little  time  having  been  lost  by  ,  two  Irish  potatoes,  one  weighing 
rain.  Our  crop  is  as  good  or  better  ;  21  ounces  and  the  other  15  ounces, 
than  we  could  reasonably  expect  !  These  potatoes  are  of  the  Early 
under  the  circumstances.  As  for  |  Rose  variety  and  were  raised  on 
grass  and  weeds,  there  is  none  to  '  the  farm  of  the  Fowler  brothers.  — 
injure  a  single  ten  feet  square.  '  Capt.  Lane,  who  sent  the  potatoes, 

Our  intentions  are  like  our  im-  ■  says  there  is  no  soil  that  can  beat 
aginary  wants  :  many,  for  we  in-  '  ours  for  all  kinds  of  potatoes,  and 
tend  to  do  many  things  prepara-  j  if  any  one  doubts  what  I  say,  there 
tory  to  the  next  crop,  such  as  deep-  !  is  a  standing  invitation  for  all  such 
eniiv-T   the    drains    in    many    places  1  to  come   and  see  for  themselves. — • 
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^Chere  has  been  a  sweet  potato  rais- 
ed in  our  section  that  weighed  35 
pounds  and.Ruta-Bagas  that  weigh- 
ed 11  and  12  pounds.  In  fact,  we 
can  grow  anything  that  we  try.  — 
We  know  this  to  be  a  fine  section, 
hot  only  for  grain  and  grass,  but 
Cannot  be  excelled  for  all  root  crops. 
While  on  a  visit  to  this  section  in 
tKe  winter  of  1S70,  an  old  acquaint- 
ance informed  us  that  the  produc- 
tive quality  of  the  soil  for  roots 
were  such  that  the  negroes  would 
hot  half  work,  as  they  could  raise 
a  sufficiency  of  these  on  a  small  bit 
of  land  to  feed  their  families. 

Figh'tirfg  Grass  ant*  Buying  Htiy. 

The  other  day  a  Northern  man, 
in  the  hearing  of  the  writer  let 
li'mself  loose  upon  us  after  tins  fash- 
ion: 

"It  seems  to  trie  that  you  people 
in  the  cotton  -growing  States  manage 
somewhat  strangely.  You  spend 
naif  of  the  spring  and  all  summer  in 
fighting  and  destroying  grass,  end 
when  you  have  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing it  all,  you  send  clear  away  down 
to  the  State  of  Maine  and  buy  dried 
grass  at  a  cost  of  two  cents  per 
pound  to  subsist  your  stock.'  Now, 
so  nearly  as  I  can  judge,  your  plant- 
ers do  not  make  two  cents  a  pound 
net  on  cotton  at  thirteen  cents  in 
your  markets;  and  thus  a  bale  of 
Eastern  hay  on  your  plantation  will 
about  offset  a  bale  of  cotton  in  the 
pocket  of  the  farmer. 

"From  what  1  know  of  middle 
Georgia,  I  should  say  that  you  can 
heat    Maine  out  of  sight  in  making 


hay     Grass    don't    take    a  start  in 

Maine  till  from  the  first  to  the  mid- 

j  die    of   June,    and  thus,  before  the 

grass  begins  to  grow    in  Maine,  you 

could  stuff  your  barns  so  full  of  hay 

and  clover,    at  a  cost  not  exceeding 

one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  that 

:  you   might     afford     to    ship    hay  to 

I  Maine,  if  the  Maine  men  Would  only 

consent  to  pay  the  price  for  it  which 

you  pay. 

"But  if  you  will  not  raise  hay, 
which,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  your 
own  necessities,  you  can  raise  more 
profitably  than  cotton,  tell  me,  in 
the  name  of  all  good  sense,  why  you 
refuse  to  gather  that  grass  which 
comes  in  your  corn  fields  indigen- 
ously after  the  crop  is  laid  by  and 
which  k  much  better  for  stock  than. 
th  musty  and  falsely-packed  stuff' 
which  ordinarily  comes  to  your  mar- 
kets?"—£Wi     ( 


Two  Fine  Pigs, 
A  few  days  back,  we  received 
from  General  L.  Gr.  Estese  a  peir 
of  fine  pigs,  half  Chester  and  half 
Berkshire  of  the  full  blood.  For 
these  pigs  we  tender  the  Genera! 
our  thanks,  and  Hope  he  may  have 
abundant  success  as  a  stock  raiser 
and  farmer. 


We  adept  the  report  of  C'apto* 
Biggs,  Secretary  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society,  for  this  No.,  as  sub- 
stantially correct  in  substance. 


-— 5-  -*5?g$>-  ->-. 


M^°  Planters,  encourage  home 
enterprise,  and  subscribe  to  the 
Farmer. 
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Interesting  Letter  from  Prof.  Kerr 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  send  you  a  note 
of  some  observation's  recently  made 
in  your  region,  and  though  not  as  I 
yet  along  the  borders  of  your  coun- 
ty, I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking 
through  some  of  the  best  portions 
of  Greene,  Pitt  and  Craven  Prof. 
J.  B.  Perry,  who  is  Prof.  Agas- 
siz's  Chief  Assistant  in  the  Zoo- 
logical Museum  at  Cambridge,  and 
who  came  south  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  fossils  for  the  Museum  of 
of  the  continent.  He  spent  a  month 
in  the  State  and!  has  shipped  a  very 
large  collection,  so  that  not  only 
will  N.  C.  be  fully  represented  in 
this  scientific' center  of  the  country, 
but  the  palaeontology  of  the  State 
will  receive  the  fullest  investiga- 
tion and  publication  without  cost  to 
the  State.  I  have,  of  course  added 
largely  to  the  State  Museum  during 
the  past  tWo  months.  And,  by  the 
way,,  Prof.  T.  A.  Conrad,  of  the 
Academy  of  Science,  Philadelpnia, 
spent  nearly  two  months  'with  me, 
and  visited  your  Tar  river  region 
in  the  interests  of  seience,  spend- 
ing several  days  with  our  old  friend, 
Col.  Yellowly,  whose  marl  pits  fur- 
nished him  a  fine  collection  (as  they 
have  the  State  .Museum  both  before 
and  since)  and  whose  kindness 
and  hospitality  so  won  the  ancient 
ehief  of  conchology  that  he  prom- 
ises us  another  visit  in  the  fall.   He 

■ 

has  a  letter   about    your    region  in 
the  last  Journal  of  Science. 

This,   however,   is  all    by  way  of 
parenthesis,  and  to  let  you  know  that 


there  are  things  even  on  Tar  river  I 
that  the  big  world  is  interested  iri 
and  takes  some  trouble  to  investi- 
gate. But  to  the  facts  of  which  1 
thought  a  Brief  note  might  interest 
you :  In  the  first  place,  1  found 
uiore  marl  dug,  and  that  more  had 
been  used  along  the  little  Contontnea 
region,  above  and  below  Farmville, 
and  Marlboro,  and  southward  to- 
ward Contentnea  than  in  any  other 
section  of  the  State,  which  is  a  cap- 
ital record  for  your  farmers:  and 
another  equally  good  is,  that  I 
could  not  hear  of  a  single  ton  of  im- 
ported fertiliser  of  any  sort.  The 
question  is  often'  asked  whether 
less  cotton  has  been  planted  this 
year  than  last  ?  In  this  region  thd 
reduction  is  slight,  I  think  not  more 
than  15  to  20  per  cent.  They  are 
buy/ing  corn  at  something  over  a 
dollar  per  bushel,  but  do  not  think 
they  will  be  caught  that  way  again. 
And  they  are  feeding  their  stock  on 
]Mew  York  hay,  just  as  you  farmers 
on  Tar  river  are  doing,  and  the 
beauty  of  it  i's,  they  pay  sucli  hand- 
some prices — about  $-2  50  per  hun- 
dred— so"  that  Mr.  Editor,  if  your 
actions  and  mine  don't  produce  any 
effect,  here  is  a  teacher  that  will  get 
a  hearing  soon.  I  was  sorry  to  see 
a  considerable  breadth  of  new 
ground  clearing  or  recently  cleared. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  al- 
ready too  much  land  cleared1,  and 
vast  quantities  lying  out  in  the 
shape  of  old  fields;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  there  is  a  great  and 
wasteful     destruction     of"     timber,* 
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which  every  year  is  making  more  I  which  I  am  satisfied,  is  an  utter 
valuable  (to  say  nothing  of  the  of-  j  mistake.  The  whole  trouble  arises 
feet  of  the  destruction  of  forest  on  \  from  want  of  attention  to  the  sub- 
climate)  arid  in  addition,  it  is  really  ject.  People  have  a  sort  of  gen- 
cheaper  and  every  way  better  to  pral  impression  in  this  latituic  that 
improve  an  old  field  than  to  clear  all  the  cultivation  a  tree  is  entitled 
a  new  one,  especially  when  marl  is  I  to  is  to  be  planted  or  rather   stuck 

,       -.  .  ,  .  .   ,,,  in  the   "-round,    and    then    it    must 

so  abundant;  ana  m  the  very   near!       ,       , &   v     t  \t  ,      - 

'  -'  make  the  best  k{  struggle  tor   exist- 

future,  farming  will  be  dofae  largely   ence.j  it  ean.   if    it  escapes    being 

by  machinery  among  you,  and  then  j  torn  up  or  beaten    down    bodily  by 

your  stumps  will  have  to  be  cleared   browsing  cattle  or    hogs.     I  could 

out  of  your  new  hind  to  make  way  ',  -t:Lte  f;icts  t0  show  that  t!iere  is  n,J 
P  "  1  j    i  .1T         -i  I  good   reason  why  your    farmers  do 

lor  the   gang,    plow    and   drill,  ami  •  °      .  v       i  c  ,i     r 

^  °     °    f  j    ,i     ,      -1,1     :  not -have  an  abundance  ot  the  finest 

the    reraper,   &c„    and  that  will  be        :  ,.  .        c  ,     .,      ,.  ,  , , 

,,  *      ,i     (     *.    i       •         rn         qualities  ot  fruit,  which  would  great- 
worse  than  the  hrst  clearing.    1  lien    /        ,  .      ,      ,  .  ,       b  „ 
,  ,  r  i  -,         •,,   ,                ,       °    nil    •      ly  enhance  too  health  and  comtort 
old  fields    will  be    popular.       Iheir;  J     ,          ,.      ...              .      , 

.,,  l    l  oi  then'   families,    and  when    your 

time  will  come.  ,     -,    ,         r    ■  ,  -    , 

T  ,   j.  .i    .  .  .    i     t    people  do  ouy    truit    trees,  why  do 

1  was  clad  to  see  that  a  great  deal  \  K     l  •      ■,.  ',. 

•  f.      ,      f        i  i  °i.     ,,  ,         they  so  to   so   diverse  a  climate  as 

ot  wheat,  ana  very  good  wheat   too,,       ••  °     ,T        ^    ,     ,.       ,    . 

i      •      TTi-i    i    <  *u      *        western  iNew    xork  tor  their  varie- 

18  made   m    ritt    between    the    two      .  r,„  ,        ..      , 

n  ;  ,,  .        ties.      Ui    course,    most     ot     these 

Uontentneas,  as  well  as    a  respecta-       ...  r  .,       T  ,  .,,  , 

v  ,  •      ■         ,.  ,  i    will  tail.      1  hone  you  will  persuade 

Die  proportion  ot   oats   and.  rye.      1  ,  .      ,        e  '  r- 

j       r    r  i  6  \  j      i -tA  multitudes  ot  your  eastern  farmers 

saw  no  clover   or    grass  fields,    out:         .  .      .      e  *•       r  .  ■..   L  , 

,  ,.  r\  •  ...       ,i  :  to  visit  the  fetate  r  air  next  October 

several  farmers  promise   lo  change         ,  ,         .,  .        ,.         v  ,  . 

,         •   ,  ,  x  ,  ,,  j.5      and  hear  this  subject  discussed  in  a 

that  right    away;     and  the    matter  .     ,  J 

iij.ii      ,'•'  i  •     4.\      T7         practical  way. 

was  liealtlnly  discussed  m  the    far-    l    T  ,J  .  .         ,,    .    . 

,  n,   ,    J  i     ,    T  i     i    .,         i  1  noticed  vast   quantities  ot  the 

mers    Club,  which  i  had  the    pleas-  ..         i  r  i 

a    ^.l        t  u-  sumac  growing  throughout    the  rc- 

ure  to  meet,      bo  that    1  am  abie  to  ,   °  °,       AT  --.  ,    ,v 

,  n,     ,,        ,,  Tt,         ,   j  gion  between  the    JNeuse   and   lar, 

report     conndently     that  although  I &    ,  t,       ,. 

v, l       ,  ,       ,r  °      and      in       l>eautort      county       on 

there  has  not  yet  been  any  very  no-  ;  ,      ,       .,  ..    Ti      ,. 

V1     ■        -  ,    •     "li  '  ooth    sides    or     i  amhco     river,     ot 

ticeable  improvement  in   the    gene-       ,  ■  ,  ,  ,  -,' 

i         •     i5         ..i  -i  ■  wnich  no  use  has  yet   been  made. — 

ral  agnculture,  the   tendencies   are    T    ...  J   ,  ,,  ,  , 

,.        °u,        rr,  ,      ul      .  It  is  easily  prepared  tor  market  and 

iavorable.      .There  is  a  healthy  tone    .  -    l     l  ,  ,  T    ,      ,  , 

,.,.i-  j       ,  ..  ••;         j    bears  a  very  good  price,  and  1  should 

ot  reeling  and  and    an  activity  and     ...  j,0,       l  .,      ,, 

.    °       „  .,  •   ,  •  ^.i  t      think,  would    be  a   considerable   re- 

earnestness  or  thinking  on  the  sub-  .   .. 

.     .     .  -  ,       ..i       ;.       ■ i      .  i   ;  source,    especially    tor     the   poorer 

rect  which  makes  it  evident  enough'    .         '       l  J     ,         ,.    t  , 

■Ti    .  .i      i  .4l      ,  j        ,  ,  p    j  class  of     your    people.       lou   have 

that  the  darkest  day  lias  passed  ior  ! ,  .     x     ,r     , 

i(       ,-.  fo.ii.  •  i    but  one  species,    tue  dwart  sumac, 

the  tarmers  ot     that    section,    and    ,  ,  r..7.  .  ,    ,         , 

-,,         .,        •        ,    ,        lirhus    comllma)    but  tuere    is  very 
every  year  will  see  them  in  a  better  I   .    ,       viC  i       •     , 

r..T  little    dinerence     m     the    chemical 

condition.  ...  ... 

T     .,  n  .-  .,      r         qualities   or     commercial    value    ot 

In  the  matter   or  truits,  the   tar-  \  \  .         ,    c  i7       ,  ,  , 

e  .-.■  r-        Ti     li     i  this  and  ot  the  rhus  aabra  or  smooth 

mers  ot   this  section,  like  the  larger  ■  ,  ,   ,     .        ,f 

.     c  .,  ,       ,'  .1     cj.  *.     i  sumac,    which  is    more   common  in 

part  ot  them  eJsewherS  in  the  btate,  I    .         /,,,         ,•  r    , 

i  -j  e      .      ,...,        ..       ■         '  ,  the  middle  and  west  of  the  fetate.— 

nave  paid  lar  too  little  attention  to  j  „,,  ...        .  ,  c 

,,        \  ■     .       a     3   .i  •  :  \\  inch  is  quite  enough  tor  once, 

the  subject.     And  there  is  a  gene-  t  & 

rally    prevalent    notion    that   fruit  '  lours  very  truly, 

will  not  thrive  in  your  eastern  soils,  '  W.   d  KERR; 
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ilfllllllflll,  EfM  III 


'Dr.  J.   IV.    JO. YES, 


Editor 


Amicus   Plato,  amicus  t  Socrates,   sea  mcujii 
'a  in  ica  Veritas. 


Gardening  and  Civilization* 

Gardens  are  of  the   most  remote 

'antiquity.      Our  first   parents  were 
placed  in  a  garden,  and  the  writings 
'of  the  oldest   historians  and   poets 
'contain    various     descriptions     and 
'traditions  concerning   the    extraor- 
dinary   beauty   of    the    gardens.—- 
History  proves  that  a  taste  for  gar- 
dening has  kept  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  and  that  it  has 
always  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the    passions   and   feelings   of 
mankind.     Much  of  the  decorative 
beauty  of  architecture  has  resulted 
from    the    stuly    of    the   beautiful 
combinations  and    graceful  lines  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.    Two  thous- 
and years  before  the   Christian  era 
Lydia  was  famed  for  its  gardens. — 
The  gardens   of    Babylon    are   tra- 
ditionally ranked  among  the  great- 
est successful  combinations   of  skill 
and  wealth*       The   Persian     kings 
were  very  partial  to  gardens,  which  i 
were    cultivated  as   much  for  their 
beauty  as  for  their  fruit,  and   even  I 
in   gardens   of  limited    extent    the 
trees  were  arranged  in  regular  lines  : 
and  figures,  and  the  walks  bordered  j 
with  tufts  of  roses,  violets  and  other  j 
odoriferous    plants.         The  Greeks  j 
copied  from    the  Persians,    both  in 
their  gardening  and  their   architec- 
ture.    Epicurus   took   great  delight 


in  his  garden,  and  there  taught  his 
philosophy.      The    Greeks  excelled 
in  architecture  more  than  in  garden- 
ing, although  a  ptiolio  park  or  gar- 
den   was    planted     by    Cimo'n,   the 
general,  at  Athens,  furnished  with 
streams  of  water  and  planted  with 
shady  groves,   with   gymnasia    and 
places    for     exercise.        They    had" 
\  flower  markets   which  were  well  pa- 
;  troniiied,  and  learned  or  distinguish- 
;  ed  men  wore  crowns  of  flowers,  and 
successful  warriors   Were  decorated 
j  with  wreaths  and  garlands;      Their 
|  gardell  decorations  partook  largely 
of  statuary  and  other  architectural 
1  appendages* 

The  Romans  devoted  much  o'f 
their  wealth  to  the  adornment  of 
their  gardens  and  pleasure  parks,' 
Lucullus  seems  to  have  had  large 
ideas  of  magnificent  expenditures 
in  this  direction,  being  represented 
&s  having  sumptuous  villas  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Italy,  so  that  he  could 
enjoy  an  agreeable  climate  overy 
month  in  the  year.  Gicero  hat! 
line  plantations  at  his  Arpinum  villa 
Sullust,  who  made  a  fortune  in  the 
government  of  Numi'dia,  devoted 
largely  of  his  means  to  the  laying 
out  of  gardens,  which  were  for  a 
long  period  the  pride  of  Rome.— - 
Pliny's  villa  appears  to  have  been 
laid  out  with  more  taste  and  less! 
of  ostentatious  display  than  some 
others,  since  the  pastoral  beauty  of 
his  grounds  are  highly  praised.-^ 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the 
principal  features  of  ornamenta- 
tion were  derived  from  vases;  foun- 
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tains,  and  similar  works  of  art  that 
Lore  the  semblance  of  wealth,  and 
were  at  once  objects  that  conveyed 
impressions  of  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence, rather  than  to  wait  pa- 
tiently for  effects  to  be  produced  by 
artificial  plantations,  which  requir- 
ed time  for  their  development,  audi 
a  higher  apreciative  taste  fo.r  their 
enjoyment. 

The  Romans  also  devoted  much 
attention  to  culinary  vegetation, 
and  carried  their  knowledge  of  sci- 
ence and  the  arts  into  such  coun- 
tries as  they  colonized,  so  that  a 
great  degree  of  wealth,  and  enlight- 
ened prosperity  accompanied  their 
footsteps  to  an  extent  that  the 
world  has  rarely  seen  equaled,. 

With  the  reign  of  the  emperors 
commenced  the  decline  of  the  em- 
pire. The  reign  of  barbarism  was 
triumphant,  and  the  finest  palaces, 
country  houses  and  gardens  were 
destroyed.  For  five  centuries  the 
monks  were  almost  the  only  class 
who  cultivated  gardens,  and  kept : 
alive  the  culture  of  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles, flowers,  and  medicinal  herbs 
during  the  dark  ages.  To  them  we 
are  indebted  for  preserving  and 
handing  down  the  arts  of  garden-  ' 
ing  and  architecture. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth    century  that    the    arts  of 
peace  and    commerce  were  so  pros- 
perous as  to  awaken  a  love  for  the 
nne  arts  ;   and  the  examples  of  for-  ! 
mer  grandeur   that    still  remained,  ■ 
together    with  traditions  of  ancient  , 
magnificence    stirred  up  a  desire  of 


imitation,  and  Italian  gardening  at- 
tained a  perfection  and  standing 
that  arc  still  recognized  and  distia- 
guished  among  rural  improvements. 


Propagation  of  Plants. 

FLOWERS 

consist  of  those  parts  or  organs  of 
plants  which  are  concerned  in  the 
production  of  fruit  and  seed,  and 
like  the  leaf,  id"  which  its  parts  are 
a  modification,  is  developed  from 
an  axillary  or  terminal  bud. 

THE    SEED 

is  a  ripened  pistil.  In  the  seed  is 
the  embryo  or  germ  which,  when 
exposed  to  the  combined  influence 
of  heat,  air  and  moisture,  developes 
into  a  growing  plant. 

THE  BUD 
is  a  forming  leaf  variously  folded 
and  coiled,  and  covered  by  a  pro- 
tecting anvelop.  It  is  an  unde- 
veloped stem  o,r  branch — if  at  the 
end  of  the  stem  it  U  called  a  ter- 
minal bud  •  if  at  the  side  of  the  stem, 
at  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  is  called 
an  axillary  bud. 

Some  plants  do  not  produce  true, 
flowers  ;  that  is,  flowers  having  all 
their  parts,  the  pistil  and  stamins, 
and  consequently  no  seed  with  an 
embryo  or  germ.  J>ut  they  do  pro- 
duce what  answers  for  seed. 

THE    SPORES, 
which  perform  the  functions  of  the 
seed    in    the     reproduction    of    the 
plant  in  the  flowcrless  plants. 

All  plants  propagate  from  seed, 
or  what  answers  for  seed,  the  spores. 
From  the  seed  is  the  only  real  re- 
production.    A   great  number  pro* 
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pagatc  naturally  by  the  bud,  and 
most,  if  net  all,  may  be  made  to  do 
so  artificially.  From  the  bud  there 
js  only  an  increase  by  division. 

So  proline  are  plants  of  buds, 
seed  and  spores,  that  if  all  were  to 
find  conditions  of  life  favorable  and 
they  were  to  germinate  and  live, 
the  increase  of  any  one  would  be 
so  rapid,  that  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  suited  to  its  growth,  wodld 
soon  be  covered.  But  nature  does 
not  so  permit  it.  Although  so  pro- 
fuse in  her  supplies,  she  i?:  very 
choice  in  her  selections. 

Harvesting  and  Storing  Onions. 

The  proper  time  to  harvest  onions 
is  when  the  tops  have  turned  to  a 
brown  or  yellow  color,  and  fallen 
down.  In  the  middle  and  the  north- 
ern States,  this  usually  takes  place 
in  the  latter  part  of  August,  or  in 
September.  They  should  be  pulled 
by  hand  or  with  a  wooden  rake,  and 
then  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground 
three  or  four  days  to  dry.  After 
the}7  arc  dried,  if  large  quantities 
are  to  be  stored,  they  may  be  thrown 
into  piles  containing  two  or  three 
bushels,  and  left  in  this  condition 
two  or  three  weeks,  covering  them 
with  caps  in  case  of  rain.  They 
should  then  be  opened  and  allowed 
to  dry  two  or  three  days  before  stor- 
ing. 

After  cutting  off  the  tops  about 
an  inch  from  the  bulb  the  latter  may 
be  taken  to  bins  in  the  store  house 
or  cellar,  and  kept  for  market  or 
for  winter  use.  In  latitudes  south 
of    New  York,  they  may  bo  kept  in 


bins,  in  chambers,  or  on  lofts,  piled 
a  foot  deep,  and  covered  a  foot  and 
a  half  deep  with  straw  or  hay,  and 
filled  in  about  the  sides  of  the  bins, 
where  spaces  should  be  left,  to  the 
same  thickness.  They  should  no'o 
be  disturbed  till  wanted  for  market 
in  the  spring.  Any  freezing  is  an 
injury,  but  a  little  freezing  will  not 
injure  them  materially,  if  they  arc 
not  permitted  to  thaw  till  the  freez- 
ing season  is  past.  In  latitudes 
north  of  this  line  they  must,  as  a 
general  rule,  be  kept  in  bins  in  the 
cellar.  The  cellar  should  be  dry, 
airy,  and  cool,  but  not  cold  enough 
to  freeze, 

'.Bins  may  be  made  in  the  form  of 
shoal  boxes,  raised  about  a  foot 
above  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  and 
placed,  if  desired;,  one  above  an- 
other at  the  same  distance  apart. 
The  size  may  vary  according  to  the 
quantity  to  be  stored.  Four  feet 
wide  and  ten  inches  deep,  the  length 
varying  according  to  circumstances, 
will  make  a  very  convenient  bin. — 
The  bottom  and  sides  may  be  made 
of  strips  of  board  four  inches  wide, 
nailed  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  an 
inch  between  them.  This  will  allow 
a  free  circulation  of  air  which  will 
remove  all  moisture  and  prevent 
rotting.  When  the  cellar  is  not  per- 
fectly dry  or  not  well  ventilated, 
the  windows  should  be  opened  for  a 
short  time  during  warm  days  in 
winter.  If  only  a  small  quantity 
I  is  to  be  stored,  and  there  is  not  time 
'  to  prepare  a  bin  as  directed,  they 
•  may  be    put    in    barrels,    with   inch 
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holes  bored  in  the  sidc3  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  so  that  air  may 
circulate  through  them.  Onions 
preserved  by  these  methods  may  be 
kept  in  the  Northern  States  till 
May. — Depart.  Ag. 


Curing  Hay. 
Dr.  P.  Simonton,    of    Maine,    in 

some  remarks  regarding  the  curing 

of    hay,    divides    the    process    into 

three  methods,  as  follows: 

1.  The  old  method,  which  origi- 
nated in  the  days  of  wooden  pitch- 
forks—  the  more  drying  the  better  ; 
all  the  seeds  and  leaves  dropped 
out  and  lest — all  the  fragrant  aroma 
and  nutrient  juices  gone  into  the 
air  forever.  This  wooden  pitch- 
fork methed,  from  all  we  can  see 
and  learn,  is  the  very  poorest,  as  it 
is  the  one  still  most  common  in 
practice.  Raking  up  and  spread- 
ing out,  over  and  over  again,  even 
in  good  weather,  is  about  the  idea 
of  this  over-drying  method. 

2.  Let  the  grass  be  sufficiently 
dried  to  remove  all  external  mois- 
ture, and  to  wilt  it  well,  such  as 
well  stirring  it  in  one  clay's  sun  will 
do  ;  then  put  it  in  small  bunches 
lightly  forrked  up,  not  rolled,  so  to 
remain  till  the  interior  of  the  piles 
feel  slightly  warm,  then  for  one  day 
to  be  spread  out  and  tended  as  dur- 
ing the  first  day,  when  if  the  grass 
is  reasonably  ripe  and  the  weather 
tolerably  good,  it  is  fit  for  the  barn. 
Two  great  advantages  result  from 
this  method  over  the  first  ;  less  la- 
bor, and  saving  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  hay,  the  leaves,  seed  and 


juices,  which  are  largely  lost  in  the 
other. 

3.  When  every  particle  of  dew 
and  all  other  outward  dampness  are 
off  of  the  grass,  mow  and  put  it  as 
soon  as  possible,  without  stopping 
for  it  to  wilt — certainly  before  any 
moisture  comes  upon  it — where  it 
is  to  remain  in  the  barn.  When  it  is 
all  in,  or  when  for  any  reason  the. 
work  is  suspended  for  a  lew  days, 
cover  the  top  of  the  hay  with  a  foot 
of  straw  or  cheap  material.  It  is 
claimed  for  this  method  that  it  is  a 
great  saving  of  time  and  labor,  and 
that  every  valuable  property  of  the 
hay  is  saved  ;  especially  its  juices, 
so  nourishing  and  so  relishable  to 
the  stock,  and  which  serve  as  a  nat- 
ural pickle  to  preserve  the  hay. — 
In  a  few  days  the  hay  heats  and 
ferments,  causing  a  dense  steam  to 
rise  to  and  lodge  in  the  upper  foot 
of  the  heap,  spoiling  it,  hence  the 
use  of  the  straw,  to  receive  the 
steam  and  save  so  much  hay. 

Last  year  many  of  the  agricul- 
tural publications  spoke  of  this  new 
(No.  -3.)  method,  and  advised  atrial 
of  it.  But  we  do  not  so  much  al- 
lude to  it  here  for  that  reason,  for 
there  is  no  absurdity  so  great  that 
it  does  not  have  powerful  advocates 
somewhere:  the  famous  Farmers' 
Club  of  New  York  city,  which  so 
often  sends  out,  through  the  Tri- 
bune, its  wordy. wise  and  often  ridic- 
ulous advice  and  instruction,  being 
composed,  it  is  said,  of  doctors 
without  patients,  lawyers  without 
clients,  and    clergymen  without  pa- 
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Yours  respectfully, 
Wm.  M.  Larrabee. 

Oodi  Spiff  o,    rJ.U/Jiti    „-i-t.    J.OSUJ7. 

Remarks.  — We"  have  always  ad- 
vocated cutting  hay  early,  and  dry- 
ing it  less  than,  is  the  practice  of. 
raanv  farmers.      To   properly  secure 


rishes;  but  because  it  was  last  year  [you  and  all  who  take  an  interest  in 

tried  in  this  locality,    the  results  of  j  these  matters,  I  am 

which  trial,  if  known   may    lead  to  I 

*  I 

future  profit."  And  the  person  who 

has  tested  the  thing,  who  is  a  prac-  j 

tical    and    intelligent    farmer,    has 

kindly  furnished-  the   following  for  j 

publication  :    ' 

"  Dr.  P.  Simoxton — Dear  Sir  : 

In  reply  to  your-  inquiries  respect-  j  tHehay'c'rop  is  the  moist  important, 

ing    my  experience  in  putting  'hay    work  the    farmer  is   called  upon  to 

green  into  the  barn,  1  will  state  that  i  perform,  and  die  want  of  judgment 

early  in  last  haying  season,  before  |  and  common  sense  in  conducting  the 

the  grass  was  fully  ripe,  one  morn-  !  labor  causes  the  most  serious  losses. 

ing  beginning   at  nine   o'clock,   the  j  lt  wiIi  not  <fc>  *°  advise   farmers  ta 

grass  being  perfectly  free  from  dew  I  follow  Mr-  Larrabee's   method,  and, 

and  all  outward  moisture,  I  raowed  i  Jet  we  are  certain  it  is  safe,  and  the 

by  machine  two' to'ns'of  grass,  which  j  best  muler  certain  conditions.   Dur- 

with  the  help    of    two  'boys   I   put !  inS  the.  dry,  hot  days  in  July,  when. 

upon  the  scaffold  in  my  barn  by  two  I  M  Ijtftle  dew  drenches  the  grass  in 

o'clock  the  same  afternoon;    '  That  |  tne  morning,  it    may  be  safely  cut 

was  all  I  did  to  it.      It  went  through  I  and    housed  the   same    day.     With 


a   process    of    heat  '  and    sweating 
which  caused  the  upper   layer  per- 


the  use  ot,  a  hay  tedder  and  in  the 
absence  of  dew  in  dry  weather,  two 


haps  10  or  12  inches  thick,  (for  spoil  thirds  of,  the  hay  grown  upon  any 
for  eating  purpose's.  All  'below  this  j  farm  may  be  placed  in  the  mow  wjth- 
proved  excellent  hay;  some  of  the  j  out  cocking  in  the  field,  and  the 
leaves  turned  dark,  but '  nearly  all !  WVltJ  bo  rauch  imPf0V^-  Let 
the  useful  parts,  which  arc  lost  by  ! farmers  "7  some  aPParently  haz" 
the  drying  method,  beinff  saved,  it  ara°us  experiments  in  a  small  way 
was  very  rich  m  ■' fodder/  and  was  during  tho  P"es'ent  scason'  m  stor' 
nosh  better  relished   by    tfce  stock    in§  PartiallJ  ^ured    hay,  and  they 

,),„„  „„„,m„.,  a'^jVJ  u„  .  ,o  •  I  will  learn  some  most  important  and 
than    common   dried  hay.     >  bpeci-  !  ■        .  ' 

w««a  if<wk«<.*   „'«.™.  tL    £L„  I  instructive  facts. — Boston    Journal 

mens  ot  it  can  now  oe    seen  on  mv  ' 


prem'ses,  a'nd  at" the  Selectmen's 
office  in  this  town.  I  intend  to  cure 
my  hay  in  the  same  way  this'  season 
On  as  large  a  scale  as  the  weather 


of  Chemistry. 


Perseverance. 
It  is  an  old  subject,  but  one  which 

cannot  bo  'too  frequently  forced  upon 

will  permit.     Covering  it  with  some  I  the  attention'  of  the  young.     They 

cheap  material,  like  straw  or  refuse    should  hd  made1  to  realize  that  per- 

Kay,  would  be  a  saving.     Thanking    severance  and   success   are  synony  •. 
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mous  terras ;    that    no   matter    how 
auspicious  may  be  their   surround- 
ings, they  can   never   achieve   emi- 
nence   without     perseverance,    and 
that  with  it    they   can    attain    emi- 
nence however  adverse  may   be  the 
'circumstances  of  their  lot.     The.  lad 
Vv ho  forms  the   habit  of  overcoming 
difficulties    becomes    the    man    who 
grapples  with  circumstances,  boldly 
confronts    all    obstacles,    real     and 
imaginary,  and  by  the  momentum  of  j 
his  asserted  will,   as  it  were,  is  car- 
lied  forward  to  success  ;  or  as.  Mon- 
taigno  declared  three  hundred  years  I 
ago,  roan's   power    and  determina-  j 
tion  to  push  forward  increases  with  | 
opposition,   just   as    the  lire  burns  | 
with  greater  fury  when  cold  comes  ; 
to  mix  with  it." 

Perseverance  often    recompenses  I 
for  lack  of  native  ability,     Dr.  Ar- 
nold, whose,  long   experience  with  j 
-"-cutis    at    Eugby,   enabled    him  to 
speak  with  authority,   declared  that  | 
"the    difference   between    one    boy  : 
and  another  consists  not  so  much  in 
talent  as  in  energy  ;"  Samuel  Smiles  j 
adds;       ''Provided    the  dunce   has 
persistency  and  application  he,   will  j 
inevitably  lead  the    cleverer  fellow  J 
without   those    qualities."        Dean  j 
Swift,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Newton,  Adam  j 
Clarke,   Isaac  Barrow,    Chatterton  j 
and  Goldsmith   are  signal    illustra- 
tions of  what   persons    with    mode-; 
rate  abilities    can  attain    to    by   ac- 
quiring  habits    of    perseverance   in  - 
boyhood.      Walter    Scott   and   the 
brilliant  Sheridan  were  both  looked 
upon  as  dunces  in   school.      In  fact, 


co  much  depends  upon  perseverance 
that  V.oltaire,  Diderot,  Disraeli,  the 
elder,  and  other?,  have  argued  that 
this.  faculty. ..was.  genuine  itself. — 
While  this  may  be  rather  a  sweep- 
ing assertion,^  every  boy,  and  girl 
should  be  taught  that  perseverance 
and  energy  will  do,, fur  them  what 
genius  cannot.  The  possession  of 
genius  is  of  no  value  without  the 
perseverance  to  make  it  available. 
"  As  for  the  talk,"  wrote  Washing- 
ton Irving,  C' about  modest  merit 
being  neglected,  it  is  ,  too  .  oi'ter  a 
cant  term,  by  which,  indolent  and 
irresolute  men  seek  to. lay  their  want 
of  success  at  .the  door  of  the  pub- 
lic, We!J  matured  and  well  dis- 
ciplined talent  is  always,  sare  of  a 
market,,  provided  it  exerts  itself, 
but  it  must  not  cower. at  home  and 
expect  to  be  sought  for."  , 

The  reputation, of  being  plucky, 
determined  and  indefatigable  is  of 
inestimable  value.  It  often  dis- 
pels at  the  start  opposition  to  one's 
undertakings  which  would  other- 
wise be  formidable.  The  very  fact 
that  an  enterprise  has  been  under- 
taken by  some  individuals,  is  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  to  the  public  that  it 
will  go  through.  t  Without  stopping 
to  make  further  inquiries,,  the. people 
invest  their;  money  in  it,  with  im- 
plicit confidence  that  it  will  .yield 
handsome  returns.  The  public 
sometimes  confer  a  coveted  boon 
upon  an  individual  out  of  pure  ad- 
miration, for  his  perseverance  in 
grasping  after,  it.  This  is  frequent' 
lv  the  cacfc  in   political    life.     Six- 
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teen  times  Marcus  Morton  ran  for 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  without 
being  elected  ;  finally  some  of  the 
opposition,  contending  that  so  much 
pertinacity  deserved  success,  voted 
for  him  on  the  sixteente  trial  in 
1840,  and  he  was  chosen  by  one 
majority. — Rural  Southerner. 


Lightning  Rods. 
At  this  season    of  the  year,  when 

thunder-storms  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, and  considerable  damage 
is  done  to  buildings,  and  human  life 
is  placed  in  jeopardy,  the  question 
regarding  the  measure  of  protection 
afforded  by  rods  upon  buildings  is 
discussed  with  much  interest.  It  is 
a  pity  the  matter  should  be  one  of 
doubt  or  uncertainly,  and  when 
rightly  understood  it  ceases  to  be 
such.  Properly  «onstructed  rods, 
placed  upon  buildings  in  a  proper 
manner,  afford  absolute  protection 
against  any  electrical  discharges 
which  are  lible  to  occur  in  thunder- 
storms, and  this  should  be  clearly 
understood  by  every  one.  Public 
confidence  has  been  weakened  in  re- 
gard to  the  efficacy  of  rods,  by  the 
frequent  attacks  made  upon  build- 
ings to  which  they  have  been  affixed; 
but  this  affords  no  evidence  that 
they  are  worthless  in  principle.  It 
rather  affords  proof  that  the  rods 
were  badly  constructed,  or  that  they 
were  adjusted  in  a  careless,  unscien- 
tific manner-  During  the  past 
twenty  years  we  have  made  it  a 
point  to  investigate,  personally, 
every  instance  of  the  king  which  oc- 
curred within  our  reach,  and  in  every 


one  palpable  defects  were  discovered 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  rods. 

The  defects  most  generally  found 
have  been  in  the  ground  connections 
of  the  rods;  and  we  venture  to  assert 
from  what  we  have  learned  by  in- 
vestigation, that  a  large  part  of  the 
rods  put  upon  buildings  by  ignorant, 
irresponsible  "peddlers,"  afford  no 
measure  of  protection  at  all.  Quite 
recently  it  came  to  our  notice  in  re- 
pairing a  building,  that  the  rods 
penetrated  into  the  dry  surface  soil 
only  about  two  feet.  The  rods  were 
well  enough,  but  the  house  was  un- 
protected in  consequence  of  the 
imp  •feet  earth  connections.  Ped- 
dlers carry  with  them  a  crow-bar, 
and  with  this  'hey  make  little  super- 
ficial orifices  in  the  ground,  and 
thrust  in  the  ends  of  the  rods,  car- 
ing nothing  for  the  consequences 
which  may  result  from  their  ne- 
gligence. Usually  they  claim  earth 
penetrations  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and 
take  pay  for  that  extent  of  rod,  and 
it  is  time  this  form  of  fraud  was 
stopped.  Every  person  who  desires 
to  protect  his  buildings  must  attend 
personally  to  having  them  adjusted, 
lie  must  know  that  the  rods  pene- 
trate to  a  point  where  permanent 
moisture  is  present,  which  cannot 
be  less,  in  ordinary  soils,  than  eight 
or  ten  feet.  The  terminals  should 
be  constructed  of  copper,  and  it  is 
always  desirable  to  have  them  placed 
in  a  well,  or  attached  to  iron  water- 
pipes,  if  the  servicepipes  of  the 
building  are  of  lead  or  tin.  As  re- 
gards the  form  of  rod,    the  old-fash- 
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ioncd,  large  iron  rod  is  best,  and  it 
may  be  attached  to  buildings  in  any 
way  most- convenient.  The  pretty 
glass  insulators,  so  largely  used. 
are  unobjectionable,  but  they  are 
quite  unnecessary;  they  do  not  add 
to  the  measure  of  protection,  or  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  conductors,  j 
There  are  a  half  dozen  different1 
forms  of  what  ore  known  as  "cable 
rods"  manufactured,  which  are  con- j 
structed  of  a  bundle  of  small  copper 
and  iron  wires  bound  or  twisted  to- 
gether. These,  for  the  most  part, 
are  of  good  size,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  arc 
designed.  With  good  rods  carefully 
and  scientifically  adjusted,  a  perfect 
sense  of  security  may  be  entertained 
by  the  owner  or  occupants  of  build- 
ings.— Bos  Journal  Ckem. 

The  Cranberry  Interest. 

The  American  cranberry  ( Vae- 
cinnium  maerocar'non,  Gray)  is 
found  in  a  wild  state  in  boggy  land 
throughout  the  northern  portions  of 
the  United  States,  in  parts  of  Can- 
ada adjacent  ,  both  on  the  marshes 
of  the  coast  and  the  glades  of  the 
Alleghanie?,  as  far  south  as  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina.  It  is 
also  found  in  South  America.  The 
plant  belongs  to  the  heath  family, 
and  is  a  small,  hardy  shrub,  with 
■evergreen  leaves,  and  acid,  edible 
fruit,  varying  in  color  from  light, 
dull  pink  to  a  dark  purple.  Wherev- 
er the  cranberry  groivs  naturally  it 
indicates  the  conditions  most  favora- 
ble to  its  production  by  choosing 
•locations    well    supplied    with  mois- 


ture, and  a  pure  peaty,  or  some- 
times silicious  soil,  free  from  any 
mixture  of  clay.  Peat  is  most 
favorable  to  luxuriance  of  the  vine,. 
but  the  presence  of  silex  also,  in 
considerable  quantity,  is  necessary 
to  produce  that  condition  of  the 
plant  which  insures  the  greatest  pro- 
ductiveness and  the  finest  fruit,  as 
it  hardens  the  wood,  prevents  too 
vigorous  growth  of  vines,  and  dis- 
courages the  irrowth  of  weeds.  Very 
fine  crops,  however,  have  been  raised 
on  pure  peat. 

The  limits  between  which  this 
fruit  may  be  successfully  cultivated 
are  stated  by  an  intelligent  observer 
to  be  the  thirty-ninth  and  forty- 
second  degrees  of  latitude;  but  the 
limit  may  be  greatly  extended  south- 
ward in  the  Alleghaniau  ranges, 
and  at  least  thirteen  degrees  north- 
ward on  the  western  coast  of  the 
continent,  owing  to  the  ameliorating 
influence  of  ocean  currents  upon  the 
climate  of  that  coast;  and  we  find 
that  cranberries  grow  in  abundance 
upon  the  large  island  of  Kodiak, 
south  of  and  adjacent  to  Alaska, 
and  of  as  good  quality  as  those  cul- 
tivated upon  Cape  Cod. 

The  cultivation   of  the  cranbery 
commenced  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,   and  until  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years   ago    was   con- 
ducted upon  a  very  limited  scale. — 
The  first  culture  was  in  the  vicinity 
|  of  Cape    Cod,    Massachusetts,    and 
;  subsequent  experience  has  resulted 
■  in  increased  productiveness  and  im- 
J  provement  of  the  plant. — Am.  Rep, 
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Remarks  on  PsSar  Culture-         i  Churns. 

The  value  of  the  pear  as  a  do-  The  ard:r  cf  inventors  of  churns 
mestie  fruit,  is  second  only  to  that  continues  unabated,  and  there  is  no 
of  the  apple.  For  culinary  pur-  !  decrease  In  die,  number  of  patents 
poses  the  latter  is  probably  more  issued  on  these  devices.  There  are 
highly  esteemed,  but  for  dessert  the  |  now  in  the  latent  Office,  at  a  mode- 
pear  is  almost    universally    held  as  i  rate  computation,  models  of  at  least 


jnucl 


i-n  superior 


'm,,, 


pear  tree  is  |  a  thousand  churns,  a  large  majority 
hardy,  and  attains  to  a  great  age,  |  0f  which  have,  been  patented.  Every 
greater,  it  is  conceded,  than  the  ap-  imaginable  variety  is  represented— . 
pie,  notwithstanding  the  popularise  plain  dash  churn,  the  rotary 
impression  that  it  is  subject  to  more  j  barrel  or  Dutch  churn,  the  churn 
casualties,  and  is  net  so  enduring.  '  with  revolving  beaters  either  horb 
History  proves  that  the  pear  is  of  j  zontal  or  vertical,,  and  the  at  trios- 
very  ancient  cultivation,  although  j  pheric  churn.  Most  of  the. patents 
it  has  not  been  so  jargely  or  so  gen-  \  arc    fov  improvements,  on  the  styles 


nf 


Si 


crally  planted  as  the  apple;   various  j  91  cUuriiS  enumerates     Some   deal 

With  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  many 
with  the  actuating  gearing,  and  a 
large  number  with  the  configuration 
and  arrangement  of- the  dashers  and 
beaters.  Occasionally  we  find  a 
l  rocking-chair  and  a  churn  combined, 


reasons    may   have  influenced   this 

discrimination',  the  most  prominent 
of  which  are  the  greater  care  re- 
quired in  harvesting  the  crop,  and 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  and  ripen- 
ing the  fruit  to    its    highest   decree  . 

.  .  jv         °  so    as  to  utilise  the   former,  applied 

01  perfection.     Even  at  the  present  j  r       \  .    .        ,lt,'    ,',      '  *    ,    " 

1  ,  tor    the  quieting  ox  the  baby,  to  the 

time  the  management  of  the  finest  father  purpose  of  churning  the  but- 
winter  varieties   is   far    from  being  ;  te,r   and   clock-work  gearing,  to  be 

generally  understood.  The  pre- _  wound  up  aud  continue  going  till 
vailing  opinion  that  the  ,tree  is  con-  the  butter  conies,  is  not  unfrequenti 
sjtitutibnally  tender,  arid  mere  sub-  fhe  most  notable  departure  from 
ject  to  diseases  and  casualties  than  the  established  theory  in  reference 
other  fruit  trees,  has,  undoubtedly  to  the  construction  of  chums,  viz., 
everted  a  strong  influence  against  that  they  should  be  so  made  as  to 
its  extended  culture;  but  however  obtain  the  greatest  attrition  possible 
much  these  reasons  may  have  gain- j  of  the  cream  or  milk,  is  seen  in  a 
I'd  credence  in  the  past,  they  have  churn  entered  during  the  year,  in 
now  lost  their  efficacy,  and  many  which  the  inventors  dispense  with 
extensive  pear  orchards  have  been  attrition  altogether  and  rely  upon 
planted  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  j  "force  and  filtration."  To  this  end 
and  their  number  is  constantly  m- { they  take  a  vessel  of  suitable 
crca'sina — Ag.  Report.  \  shape,    provided   with    a  bottom  oA 
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any  material  which  will  admit  of  Love  itself  U  the  great  stimulant, 
the  passage  through  it  of  the  aqueous  i  the  most    intoxicating   of    all;  and 

poition  of  the  mill;,  but  which  w'll  !  performs  all  these,  miracles;  but  it 
not  allow  the  buttery  part  to  pass  j  i,s  a  miracle  itself,  and  is  not  at  the 
through.  Upon  this  bottom  shey  '  drug  store,  whatever  they  .say.  The 
pour  the  milk  and  then  apply  a  '  counterfeit  is  in  the  market,  but  the 
dasher  or  cushion  fitting  tightly  into  '  winged  god  is  not  a  money  changer 
the  vessel  like  the  piston  of  a  force  i  we  assure  you.  Men  have  tried  many 
pump,  which,  upon  being  pressed  j  things,  but  still  they  ask  for  stimu- 
hard  down  upon  the  milk,  expels  the  I  ants — the  stimulants  we  use,  but 
aqueous  portion  through  the  filtering  require  the  u?e  of  more.  Men  try 
bottom,  the  butter  remaining.  The  j  to  drown  the  floating  dead  of  their 
whole  operation,  if  it  can  be  per-  \  own  souls  in  the  wine  cup,  but  the 
formed  at  all,  may  be  done  as  well  !  corpse  will  rise.  We  see  their  faces 
in  a  minute  as  in  an  hour. — A.g,  j  in  the  bubbles.  The  intoxication  of 
Rep.  •  drink  sets  the  world,  whirling  again 

^.^s,^-.. — __ I  and  the-pulses   playing    music    and 

[From  the  Southern  Farmer.)  I  the  thoughts    galloping.        But    the 

The  best  o/f  stimulants.  :,         ,     ,'       -     -•>         :  ■    -, 

mt,  w/v  ,„  ,    .;  i  ,      „•  ,        last  clock  runs  down  sooner,  and  un- 

inereare    times  when  the   pulse. 

i-      i       ■     +i     \    -  ii*i       i  natural  stimulation  only   leaves  the 

lies  low  m  tne  bos  ;m,  and  heats  low  ! 

house  it  fills  with  the    wildest  reve- 
-more   silent,    more   sad,    more 


ne- 


in  the  veins;  when  the  spirit  sleeps 
the  sleep  which  apparently  knows 
no  waking  in  its  house  of  clay,  and  i  deserted,  more  dead. 

the  window  shunters  are  closed,  and  '      There  is  0ll]y  0ne  ^muIant  that 

■  ri       ;  •  ■  i  -v.    4.\   ■  ■      -mi      never  fails,    and    yet   never  intoxi- 

the  door  is  hung   with  the  invisible  J  ,1^,cl  ».  J 

r       i        i    !  i  •  i  ;  cates — Duty.       Duty    puts    a    blue 

crape  of  melancholy  ;  when  we  wish;  ^«'ji'  ■    j    v 

:\      '■    i  i  i,;   "     •.  i       it  sky    over     every    man — up   in    his 

the  golden  sunshine  pitchy  darkness  :      J  f  * 

'•"   nr       «.'    b '"  i      i      heart  may  be— into   which  the  sky- 

ana  are  very  willing  to  fancy  clouds  |  u^t11"  "-.V-      ",.    *,  •> 

where  no  clouds  be.      This  i's  a  state  I  lark  happiness  always  goes  singing, 
of    sickness  when  physio    may  WH^"""^  A  Frentice- 
thrown  to  the  dogs,  for  we  will  have  ;  A    Gas  Tree, 

none  of  it.  What  shall  raise  up  ;  Dr.  J,  II.  Salisbury,  of  Clcye- 
the  sleeping  Lazarus  ?  What  shall  |  land,  Ohio,  sends  us  the  following 
make  the  heart' beat  music  again,  |  interesting  account  of  a  tree  hold- 
and  the  pulses  dance  to  it  through  j  ing  inflammable  gas  underpressure. 
all  the  myriad  thronged  halls  in  our  |  It  is  a  singular  occurrence  : 
houses  of ''life?  What  shall  make'  '<  In  January  last,  Messrs.  Wal- 
the  sun  ki=s  the  eastern  hills  again  j  lace  and  Nathan  Salisbury,  of  Cort- 
for  us,  with  ad  his  old  awakening  I  land  county,  N.  Y.,  went  on  toMt 
gladness  and  the  night  overflow  with  j  Topin  to  procare  white  oak  lumber. 
6'»oon!b-ht,musi'e.,love  and  flowers?"  '  Having  selected  a    tree  that   would 
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answer  their  purpose,  they  com- 
menced chopping  it  down.  The 
tree  was  two  feet  in  diameter.  When 
they  had  cut  in  about  four  inches  on 
the  east  side,  their  attention  was 
called  to  a  peculiar  sound  issuing 
from  the  tree.  Their  first  impres- 
sion was  that  it  contained  a  swarm 
-of  bees.  On  striking  a  couple  more 
blows,  the  small  chips  and  dirt  com- 
menced flying  from  the  stump.  On 
putting  the  hand  down  they  dis- 
covered a  strong  current  of  gas 
issuing  from  a  fresh  crack  in  the 
stump.  The  odor  was  like  that  of 
confined  air. 

This  blowing  continued  for  full 
five  minutes,  when  for  curiosity  they 
applied  a  match  ;  to  their  astonish- 
ment the  gas  ignited  instantly,  and 
burned  at  least  five  minutes  with 
great  heat,  and  a  blue  flame  like 
that  of  alcohcl.  After  the  gas  had 
all  escaped  they  finished  chopping 
down  the  tree.  They  found  a  hol- 
low in  the  stump  about  six  inches  in 
diameter.  Their  conclusion  was, 
that  the  gas  was  light  carburretted 
hydrogen,  and  had  formed  from  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  wood. 

You  can  rely  upon  this  statement 
as  being  correct  in  e7ery  particular.  ! 
— Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry. 
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VALUABLE  INFORMATION. 
Contributed  Receipts. 

Green  Tomato  Pickle. — Slice 
two  gallons  of  green  tomatoes  and 
put  them  into  a  pan,  sprinkling  well 
with  salt  and  mixing  in  half  a  dozen 
sliced  onions.  Let  them  remain  in 
salt  all  night,  and  next  morning 
rinse  and  strain  them.  Put  them  in- 
to a  kettle  with  one  gallon  of  strong 
cider  vinegar,  half  a  gallon  of  brown 
su^ar,  four  tablespoonsful  of  mus- 
turd,  four  of    ground  allspice,  four 


of  ground  ginger,  fire  of  cinnamon, 
four  of  cloves,  four  of  black  pepper, 
four  of  celery  seed,  half  a  dozen 
red  or  green  peppers  sliced  fine, 
two  tea  spoonsful  of  ground  mace, 
and  four  tablespoonsfui  of  olive  oil. 
Boil  three  or  four  hours  ;  then,  if 
the  vinegar  is  not  as  strong  as  it 
should  have  been,  while  the  pickles 
are  warm  add  a  quart  of  cold  vine- 
gar. This  makes  an  excellent  pickle 
and  with  good  vinegar  will  keep  for 
years. 

Parsnip  Fritter,1?. — Boil  the 
parsnips  in  salted  water  so  as  to 
flavor  them.  Make  a  light  batter, 
cut  them  round  and  dip  them  in  the 
batter.  Have  ready  hot  lard  ;  take 
them  up  with  a  tablespoon  and  drop 
them  in  the  boiling  lard.  When  they 
rise  to  the  surface  turn  them,  and 
when  brown  on  both  sides,  take 
them  up  and  keep  warm  in  the  oven. 
Serve  with  fried  or  roast  meat  or 
fowls. 

Ax  Excellent  Pudding. — A 
teacupful  of  cream,  the  same  of 
butter  well  bsaten,  and  a  little  salt, 
made  into  a  stiff,  batter  with  flour. 
Tie  in  a  cloth  and  boil  two  hours. — 
Serve  with  sauce. 

Will  some  lady  give  receipts  for 
canning  fresh  peaches  and  other 
fruits,  and  for  keeping  eggs  fresh 
and  good  all  summet.  Also  a  good 
receipt  for  whip  syllabub. 

Carolixa. 

Washing  for  Roofs  and  Build- 
ings. Slake  lime  in  a  close  box  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  steam,  and 
when  slaked,  pass  it  through  a  sieve. 
In  every  six  quarts  of  this  lime, 
add  one  quart  of  rock  salt  and  skim 
clean.  To  every  five  gallons  of 
this  add  by  slow  degrees,  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  potash  and 
four  quarts  of  fine  sand.  Coloring- 
may  be  added  if  desired.  Apply 
with  ;>  paint  or  white-wash  brush. 
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Lpeech  of  J.   W,  Norwood  to  the 
Farmers  of  Orange  County. 


PART  III. 


4.  It  has  swept  away  the  forest 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  present 
generation  can  no  longer  go  into 
the  woods  as  their  fathers  did  and 
clear  up  new  grounds  to  supply  the 
place  of  what  they  turned  Out  to 
old  fields.  An  inadequate  supply 
indeed  is  left  even  for  firewood  and 
necessary  timber. 

These  are  the  sad  results.  Is 
there  no  mistake?  There  is  none. 
But  we  have  had  it  in  mind  all  the 
time,  that  this  gives  the  general 
state  of  things,  subject,  however,  to 
many    exceptions,    which     are  to  be 


considered  as  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule.  These  exceptions  are 
important  and  encouraging.  But 
for  them  we  could  hardly  have  the 
heart  to  enter  upon  the  work  which 
lies  before  us.  We  will  notice 
these  bright  spots  in  the  dark  pio- 
i  ture  in  their  regular  order. 

1.  Some  of  you  have  had  an  eye 
:  to  the  preservation  of  your  lands 
!  as  the  thing  of  all  others  most  im- 

;  portant  to  be  attended  to  ;  and  you 
!  have     succeeded     in    saving    much 
valuable    land    in  a    good   state    of 
j  preservation. 

2.  Upon  almost  every  farm  there 
:  is  some  land,  originally  so  good  and 
\  lying  so  favorably,  that  it  c  ucj 
i  not  be  worn  out ;  and  now  remains 
;  good  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
I  ruin  around  it.  Every  man  here 
j  has  his  mind's  eye  upon  just  such  a 
I  piece  of  land  at  home. 
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3.  A  great  deal  of  the  land  now 
in  view  before  us,  which  has  been 
turned  out  to  old  fields,  never  was 
entirely  exhausted,  and  having  been 
abandoned  by  man  and  left  a  sec- 
ond time  to  the  fostering  care  of 
nature,  it  has  been  much  improved 
in  its  fertility,  and  is  now  capaole 
of  being  again  reclaimed,  and  by 
proper  treatment  again  converted 
into  valuable  farms. 

4.  Scientific  men  tell  us  that 
under  every  exhausted  farm  there 
lies  a  better  fresh  one,  only  wait- 
ing to  be  turned  up  by  the  deep 
plough  to  receive  the  fertilizing 
influences  of  the  seasons  and  fit  it 
for  cultivation.  Many  strong- 
minded  practical  farmers  believe 
there  is  much  truth  in  this  theory. 

My  friends,  these  are  all  favora- 
ble circumstances,  and  are  well  cal- 
culated to  prevent  not  only  a  feel- 
ing of  despair,  but  of  too  much 
despondency.  They  are  in  fact, 
well  calculated  to  give  decided  en- 
couragement to  the  hopeful,  the 
resolute,  the  working  man. 

All  the  dry  bones  are  not  dead  ; 
some  of  them  have  yet  life  in  them. 
All  the  wilderness  is  not  a  hopeless 
desert  waste ;  some    of  it  may  yet ! 
be  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Our  three  great   laws  of  cultiva-  : 
tion  constitute  the  proposed  system 
of  agriculture. 

%$et  us. take  them  up  in  their  or- 
der. 

1.  Law.     Our  lands  must  be  sup- 
plied    with    the     vegetable    matter  I 
upon  which  nature  oid  tins,  that  our 


crops  must  subsist ;  and  without, 
they  cannot  vigorous^  grow  and 
come  to  full  perfection.  Our  lands 
must  be  fed.  They  must  have 
their  natural  food  just  as  certainly 
as  if  they  had  an  animal  organiza- 
tion like  a  horse  or  an  ox.  If  you 
don't  feed  your  lands  they  will  per- 
ish away  and  starve  and  die. 

Allow  me  here  to  come  to  an  ex- 
explanation  with  regard  to  the  fur- 
ther treatment  of  the  subject.  It 
will  obviously  be  most  satisfactory 
to  you,  that  I  should  detail  my  own 
experience  of  the  practical  working 
of  this  system,  rather  than  give 
you  the  experience  of  others,  de- 
rived, perhaps,  from  uncertain  in- 
formation. And  although  it  is  dis- 
agreeable for  me  to  be  speaking  of 
my  own  operations,  yet  in  this  free 
and  easy  meeting  of  neighborhood 
farmers,  I  will  venl  !.o  \-, 

I  intend    that  mj     ■  shall 

apply  to  your  present 
just  as  they    are;     and 
that    your    farms,    stot 
sort,   plantation,    tools    an 
ments — just  as  you  now  hav  m 

— and  without  the  expenditure  of 
any  money  worth  mentioning,  every 
man  before  me  who  owns  fifty  acres 
of  land  more  or  less,  and  owns  a 
cow  or  a  horse,  may  begin  at  once 
to  put  this  law  of  cultivation  into 
practice  to  at  least  some  extent, 
and  improve  his  situation  by  it. 
PLANTATION  MANURE. 
You  ask  me  what  you  are  first 
to  do  ?  I  answer,  my  friends,  that 
plantation    manure    is    your    first 
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most  natural  and  safest  reliance  for 
improving  your  situation.  Few 
men  have  any  idea  of  the  quantity 
of  the  manure  which  they  can 
make  out  of  their  necessary  farm  j 
stock.  And  few  men  know  its  im-  I 
mense  value  when  proper!//  pre- 
served  and  properly  applied,  both 
in  t!  mediate  increase    of  their 

e'i'OD3  am     in    tie    improvement    of  j 
••■   ■  :    ::•  nds, 

■  :  ■  V    OF   MANURE. 

Ho  ■        -        ;ood  com  post  can  you  j 
make   o  one   good    cow    well  I 

kept  during  ■  •■•  :  ?       I  am  ab'e 

to  tell  you  what  was  done  last  year 
with  one  cow,  under  my  own  im- 
mediate observation.  Widiam  Fau- 
cett,  a  colored  man  who  formerly 
belonged  to  me  and  lives  just  out- 
side of  my  plantation,  made  out  of 
one  good  cow  running  from  1st  of 
May  1868  to  1st  November,  on  a  j 
good  pasture  and  penned  every 
night  and  well  Uttered,  at  least  six 
four-hoive  wagon  loaisof  good  ma- 1 
nure.  That  was  for  six  months. — 
This  is  a  fact  and  can  be  well  es- 
tablished. Here  is  an  example 
w7orth  a  book  full  of  arguments 
and  speculations.  What  has  been 
done  with  one  cow  and  for  half  a 
year,  can  be  done  for  a  whole  year, 
and  with  a  larger  number  of  cattle. 
MATERIAL  EOR  MAKING  COMPOST. 
(1.)  But  where  is  the  stuff  to 
come  from  to  litter  stock  in  this 
way  ?  I  answer  that  in  the  winter 
time  there  should  be  no  trouble. — 
All  the  stalks  of  the  entire  crop  of 
corn  and  ail  the  refuse  wheat  straw 


should  be  applied  in  this  way  ;  let 
leaves  which  can  be  had  without 
robbinp  valuable  land  come  in  aid, 
and  make  top  earth  if  necessary 
do  the  balance.  And  for  your 
summer  cow  pens  use  all  the  briers 
cut  from  your  fields,  all  the  stuff 
cut  from  your  fences,  all  the  rank 
weeds  on  rich  spots  to  be  cut  in  Au- 
gust, after  their  woody  growth  is 
completed  and  hardened.  And 
again,  for  the  deficiency,  use  top 
earth,  which  you  must  not  fail  to 
pile  up  around  the  pens  during  the 
winter.  There  will  be  little  or  no 
time  to  attend  to  such  matters  dur- 
ing crop  time.  But  having  all 
things  ready  and  prepared  before- 
hand the  pens  can  be  kept  properly 
littered  in  a  few  miuutes  at  the 
proper  time. 

My  friends,  there  is  no  better 
material  to  use  for  compost  than 
the  cop  earth  convenient  to  the  spot 
ay  here  it  is  to  be  used,  and  espe- 
cially the  top  earth  of  broom  sedge 
old  fields.  Of  this  the  supply,  I 
take  it,  is  convenient  and  inex- 
haustible. Under  shelter  it  may 
be  used  by  itself  when  dry  ;  out  in 
the  open  pen  it  must  be  spread 
over  the  pen  when  it  needs  litter- 
ing and  then  covered  with  a  layer 
of  leaves  or  trash  of  some  sort. 

HOW       MANURE      SHOULD      BE     PRE- 
SERVED. 

(2  )  In  fact,  if  it  is  possible,  ma- 
nure ought  to  be  made  and  kept 
under  shelter.  Not  a  drop  of  rain 
or  water  should  ever  get  to  it;  no 
danger  of  Hs  being  too  dry  ;  it    gets 
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sufficient  moisture  from  the  animils 
in  the  process  of  making  to  keep  it 
in  the  very  best  state  of  preserva 
tion,  provided  too  much  litter  is  not 
pit  in  at  a  tinr* ;  if  it  should  be, 
the  air  is  excluded  and  injury  takes 
place. 

(3.)  The  bulk  formed    in  making 
i*.  ought  never  to  be  broken  if  you 
can  avoid  it,  until  you  are  ready  to 
haul    it  out  and    put    it    under    the 
ground.     If  your  stables  arc  small 
and   become   too  much  filled  up,  so 
that    you    are    compelled    to    clean 
them  out  and    you  can't    apply  the 
manure   immediately    and     turn    it 
underground,  by  all   means   pile  it 
up  at   the  stable,  with   top  earth  in 
alternate  layers,  not    too  thick,  and 
do  pray,  never  just  throw  it  out    in 
a  pile  at    the    stable  door.     If  you 
do,  it  will  be  smoking  in  a  few  hours 
and    the  very  strength  of   the    ma- 
nure will   pass    away  and   leave  be 
hind  amass    of   whitened    stuff   of  i 
comparatively     little     value.       No  j 
danger  of   scratches  to   your   horse  J 
from  standing  on   the    dry    manure 
in  the  stable.     And   if  you   do  not  j 
disturb  it  in  the  stable  the  heat  pro- 
duced  in  it  in  the  process  of  rotting  ; 
is  scarcely  perceptible  and  does    no 
harm. 

110W  MANURE  SHOULD  BE  USED. 

(4.)  As  a  general  rule  haul  out 
all  the  manure  you  have  made  ! 
through  the  winter  for  your  garden, 
Irish  potatoes  and  corn  crop  at  the 
proper  times.  And  never  haul  out 
more  in  two  days  than  you  can 
cover  in  one  day-     It  will   lose  ma- 


i  terially  by  standing  out  in  heaps. 
!  Again,  it  must  never  be  covered 
I  too  deepj  or  the  necessary  ferment- 
j  ation  is  prevented,  it  turns  white 
j  and  is  of  little  value.  All  the  ma- 
'  nure  made  during  the  summer 
|  should  be  used  for  wheat  in  the  fall, 

IlOW*    LONG    WILL    THE     EFFECTS     OF 

PLANTATION  MANURE  LAST? 

(5.)  This  is  an  unsettled  question. 

j  My  opinion  is  that  even  on  our  red 

j  lands,  with  th »  best  absorbent  clay 

i  bottom,  the  direct  effect  of   manure 

or  compost  ceases  to  be  p:iceptible 
I  after  three   crops.      But    very    wet 

springs,  such  as  1861  and  1868, 
j  seem  to  reach  undissolved  elements 

of  the  manure  which  had  laid  for 
I  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  good    ground 

inactive,   and     show     very    marked 

effects  from  it  on  the  crops. 

IN  VERY  DRV    f  EARg     IS     MANURE  A 
BENEFIT  OR  AN  INJURY  ? 

(6.)  The  common  belief  is  that 
manure  in  very  dry  seasons  will  in* 
jure  both  the  crop  and  the  land. 
A  great  mistake,  I  think,  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  manure,  and  the 
manner  of  its  application.  I  can 
give  you  m}'  personal  experience. 

The  year  1345  was  the  dryest 
season  and  the  greatest  failure  of 
crops  known  here  in  my  day.  On 
my  plantation  it  did  not  rain  from 
March  till  the  31st  of  July.  1 
made  that  year  on  15  acres  of  land 
manured  from  the  stables  and  cattle 
pens  and  streired  in  a  deep  furrow 
run  by  the  plow  passing  in  it  twicef 
and  covered  about  two  inches^  30 
barrels  of    good   bread    corn    and  ;t 
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considerable  quantity  of  nubbins. 
On  85  acres  adjoining  it  and  not 
manured  I  made  4  barrels  of  nub- 
bins, though  worked  as  well.  In 
this  present  year,  18?0,  I  had  no 
rain  to  do  more  than  lay  the  dust 
f  otn  the  10th  of  June  to  the  2M  of 
September.  I  made  ft'om  ten  acres 
of  very  strong  land  manured  in  the 
same  way,  upwards  of  50  barrels  of 
good  corns  And  I  have  always 
observed  that  where  the  manure  iti 
a  dry  year  was  not  too  cval'ge  and 
was  kept  Well  covered  up,  and  went 
through  the  natural  fermentation^ 
the  advantage  to  the  land  was  not 
lessened,  as  exhibited  in  tile  Crop 
following. 

But  here  is  perfect  demonstration 
nh  this  important  question.  I  have 
already  taken  from  this  basket  be 
fore  me  a  flask  of  Cold  tea  which  I 
pronounce  to  be  excellent.  I  now 
draw  from  it  this  car  of  corn,  and 
still  leave  some  Valuable  treasures 
behind.  Look  at  it  gentlemen,  it 
counts  i4  rows  of  good,  sound,  well 
made  cornt  Again,  I  draw  from 
the  basket  these  four  miserable, 
misformed,  abhortive  nubbins,  cer- 
tainly not  altogether  equal  to  this 
one  year  of  good  corn.  I  had  a 
piece  of  poor  ground  containing 
three  aerea,  which  I  determined  to 
improve  ',  it  was  in  first-rate  condi- 
tion, the  manure  was  all  applied  to 
other  fields,  auil  it  was  too  poor  t:> 
risk  in  corn.  The  first  of  May  I 
had  it  run  off  in  deep  furrows,  ten 
fet-'t  apart,  for  pumpkins.  Then  I 
thought  I  would  plant  corn  between 


the  pumpkin  furrows,  manure  was 
hauled  oat  and  distributed  in  con-* 
venient  piles  and  the  pumpkins 
planted  ten  feet  apart  on  manure 
in  the  rows  \  at  two  or  three  of  the 
piles,  a  little  manure  was  left;  I 
had  it  put  info  the  corn  rows  and 
the  corn  planted  upon  them,  about 
a,  shovelful  to  the  hill. 

Yesterday  I  went  to  three   stalks 

|  of  corn  in  the  poorest  of  the  ground 

I  So  planted,  and  at   such    a  dis  ance 

1  fom    the  manure  pile  as   not   to  be 

J  influenced  by  it,  and   found  each  of 

them    to    have    a    good  ear.      And 

;  here  is  the  average  ear  of  the  three,- 

!  I  then  counted  twehe  stalks  of  c>rn! 

adjoining  the  same  row,  planted  atf 

three  feet  apart,  and  gathered  thes^ 

four    nubbins   as    the  entire  crop  > 

eight  of  the  stalks   having  mh?  sfgm 

of  a  shoot  at  all,- 

And  now  for  the  explanation. 
This  manure  was  put  at  the  bottom 
of  deep  farrows  when  the  ground 
was  moist  and  in  first  rate  condition, 
and  was  covered  over  about  two 
inches  deep  with  fine  earth,  ^hp, 
I  manure  was  the  scrapings  fro:i^t,b,p. 
dry  cattle  pen,  made  under  sJipJter, 
in  the  winter  time — thefee'^Qfi  thf4 
cattle  consisted  mainly  cf  excellent* 
wheat  straw,  well  rnes^rved;.  the 
litter  of  waste  stra.w  av^fl  qprnstalks 
first  trodden  fin.e  fRi.t,sifle  of  the  pen 
and  then  th.ro.wn,  into  it.  Tlie  ma- 
nure was  Giiuite  ),uoist  and  filled  with 
particles  of  the  cornstalks  not  per- 
feetflhft  wtted.  Wood  we  all  know  is 
a  non-conductor  of  water — water 
will  not  pass  through  it,     Therefo*  • 
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the  woody  fibres  in  this  manure  pre- 
vented the  too  rapid  escape  of  the 
moisture  from  the  manure,  and  pre 
Vented  the  moisture  from  the  earth 
beneath  it  from  passing  rapid!// 
through  it.  Thus  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  manure  was  accomplish- 
ed, there  bein^  moisture  enough  for 
that  purpose,  and  these  three  stalks 
of  corn  supplied  with  vegetable  re- 
mains, their  proper  food,  and  a  good 
crop  made  without  rain,  producing 
at  the  rate  of  5  barrels  to  the  acre, 
the  other  ground  half  barrel.  And 
thus  I  made  my  30  barrels  of  good 
corn  in  1845,  and  my  50  barrels  of 
good  corn  in  18G0. 

PLANTATION    MANURE — CONTINUED. 

I  have  said  that  in  my  opinion 
the  direct  effect  of  plantation  ma- 
nure does  not  ordinarily  last  more 
than  three  years,  The  indirect 
effect,  if  properly  managed,  will  go 
on  forever,  by  ,>  through 
successive  crop  the  accumulating 
-amount  of  vegetable  matter  to  be 
turned  under. 

Every  man  here  who  has  a  horse, 
■nn  ox  or  a  cow  can  surely  make  as 
winch  manure  in  a  whole  twelve 
months  as  William  Faucett  made  in 
six  months.  Let  him  make  six 
loads,  and  he  can  manure  with  it  in 
.the  hill,  two  acres  of  ground  |n 
'corn.  And  if  the  two  acres  would 
bring  two  barrels  of  corn  without 
the  manure,  they  will  8  or  ten  bar- 
rels with  it.  Every  man  can  do 
this  much  for  himself.  Therefore 
every  man  can  make  his  bread. 
And    the  . certainty    of   success  in- 


creases with  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  manure  used.  And  in 
the  same  measure  will  the  ground 
be  improved,  both  by  the  direct  and 
indirect  effect  of  the  manure. 

My  friends,  plantation  manure  is 
your  great,  your  only  safe  depend- 
ence. Nature  supplies  you  with 
the  means  of  making  it  at  your 
barnyards  and  in  your  fields,  where 
it  is  to  be  used.  And  it  costs  700 
no  money.  And  it  never  fails — 
when  the  work  is  properly  done. 
Let  the  making  of  manure  be  the 
prine:pal  aim  and  work  with  you, 
Devote  to  it  every  day  and  half  day, 
hour  and  half  hour  which  can  be 
spared  from  other  things.  Nature 
has  ordained  that    your  land  should 

1    itself   the   elements 

)..-.-:     reservation    an d 

ertility.      And 

-y    place  are 

1  plied  by  the 

skill  of    the  husband- 


contain  with  ii 
necessary  for 
increa.se  of   it 

these    elemen 
to  be  develop* 
industry  and 
man. 

But  ti 
leave 


presses,    and  we  must 
important    subject   not 

half  treated,    and   proceed    to    our 

second  Law. 

EOT  ATI  ON  OF  CROPS. 

Situated  as  we  are  -and  pursuing 
Urge  field  culture  on  thin  lauds,  we 
are  met  with  a  difficulty  at  the  very 
start  in  adopting  a  proper  rotation 
of  crops.  We  are  restricted  in  our 
genera]  crops  to  corn  and  small 
grain  ;  and  therefore  cannot  adopt 
a  round  of  various  crops,  occupying 
the  ground  for  four  or  five  years. 
Again,  there  is  such  a  difference  of 
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circumstances  among  us  in  our  other  half  out  of  doors  ::  alii  the  corn* 
farms  and  situation,  that  no  uni-  J  roots,  (the  stalks  were  hauled  off)* 
form  plan  will  suit  nil.  I  recom  all  the  stubble  and  roots  of  the* 
mend  that  every  man  shall  do  th  ■  j  wheat,  and  the  carrot  weeds  enter — . 
best  he  can  in  his  circumstances,  j  mind  I  say  carrot  weed  or  rag  weedf 
I  have  tried  four  or  five  different  — not  wild  carrot ;  this  was  a  heavy 
plans  i.;    .:  If,  on   different    parts  of  crop. 

the  farm,  You  shall  have  the  re  (2.)  There  was  this  rotation,  corn; 
suit  of  my  experience  in  each,  in  and  wheat  alternately,  with  a  heavy 
as  few  words  as  I  can  give  crop    of     carrot     weeds     between  ; 

First  plan.  To  illustrate  this  j  which  was  the  spontaneous  growth 
let   me  give    you  a  piece  ••:    ground  i  of  the  land. 

if  11  acres  which  -"  worn  out  |  (3.)  TIk  eon:  beds  v,  ;re  otialevel 
when   my  gnu  ',    audi  and   :  nc    washing.     Now 

remained  w  rwa.rds.  j  fur  the  results  : 

Of   a    good  ight    have  i       1.   A  poor   soil  of   three  inches  is 

brought  "It  i,-.  cm.  changed    into  a  good   soil  of   seven 

Fust  year    in  in    beds    5|    2.  A  crop  of  2|  barrels  of   corn    is 

feet    apart  on  a  1,  so  as    to  pre-  j  raised  to  an  average  of   six  barrels, 

vent  washing:  ground  broke  4  Twice  I  cribbed  100  barrels  of  corn 
inches  deep;  which  turned  up  the  i  from  it.  3.  The  wheat  crop  would 
clay  about  one  inch.  Ten  wagon  average,  with  all  its  short  comings, 
loads  of  manure  to  the  acre,  well  I  think,  15  barreli  to  the  acre. — 
applied  in  a  deep  furrow  made  in  Once  I  got  25  bushels, 
the  centre  of  the  bed.  Rut  this  was  a  very  defective  ro. 

Second  wear.  Wheat— no  pas-  tation,  if  rotation  it  could  be  called, 
turing    after    the  wheat.  In  the    And  at   the  end   of    33  years   there 

fall  all  growth  of  carrot  weeds  turn- j  seemed  to  be  no  further  improve- 
ed  under,  and  the  ground  planted  merit's,  ami  the  crops  were  not  so 
in  corn  again.  And  so  on,  in  corn  Uatis factory.  The  corn  and  wheat 
and  wheat,  and  carrot  weeds;  this  were  tired  of  feeding  always  on  the 
course  was  pursued  for  thirty-three  •  remains  of  corn  and  wheat,  varied 
years  with  the  exception  of  one  only  by  the  everlasting  carrot  weed, 
year.  j  In  February,  1800  I  sowed  thefisld 

Here  we  had  all  our  three  laws  in  winter  oats.  Half  the  ground 
in  operation.  properly   manured.      Guano   at   the 

(1.)  The  land  was  fed  with  vege  rate  of  100  lbs.  to  the  acre  applied] 
table  remains.  It  had  ten  loads  of  to  the  other  half.  The  season  was 
manure  to  the  acre  mule  of  corn  favorable  and  1  made  a  magnificent 
stalks  and  wheat  straw  :  ab«ut  halt  \  crop  ;  00  bushels  to  the  acre.  Thii, 
of  it  made  under  shelter  and     the  j  500    lbs.    of    guano    was    the    firs£ 
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bought   manure  ever  put    upon    it.  (years. 

That  piece  of  ground  has  now  gone  j       This  is  a  comfortable  rotation. — 

into  and  her  kind  of  rotation.  |  Your    land    is   kept     clean.       You 

II.  ]  lan  of  rotation.  Three  have  fat  critic,  and  a  good 
fields.  First  rear  corn.  Second  ber  of  them  ;  good  crops  and  a  per- 
year  small  grain.  Third  year  rest  :  ceptible  but  slow  advance  in  the 
without  pasturing.  Hogs  were  j  fertility  of  the  soil.  Too  slow  an 
turned  in  after  harvest.  Some  j  advance.  I  am  not  satisfied,  but  I 
manure  every  year  on  some  part  ofj  do  not  see  how  I  can  do  better  for 
one  of  the  fields.  The  corn  stalks  j  these  fields,  which  are  too  far  from 
cut  of  for  manure.  Tnder  this  ;  the  barn  yard  to  be  manured, 
treatment  the  land  improved  as  ;  jy.  pi!in#  por  my  own  special 
fast  as  any  reasonable  man  could  |  farming,  which  the'  force  of  cir- 
desire.  The  corn  crops  were  fine,  jcumstances  compels  me  to  adopt. 
But  in  a  few  years  the  ground  be-  I  Three  fields,  all  coming  up  to 
came  too  foul  for  small  grain.  One  tne  barn  yard,  one  of  10  acres,  one 
working  in  corn  did  not  sufficiently  |  0f  \\  acres,  the  field  [  have  already 
cleans  it,  and  1  was  reluctantly  Lpokeu  of,  and  another  of  12  acre*. 
compelled  to  give  it  up.  I  advise  |  The  rotation  ;s  :  First  corn,  with 
every  man  to  try  it.  All  lands  may  10  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre. — 
not  be  so  foul  natured  as  mine.-—  j  Second,  small  grain.  Third,  pas- 
Under  this  rotation  you  must  hive  |  ture  with  sheep  and  hogs,  which 
ground  appropriated  to  pasture.         j  nowadays    must    be    kept    near  the 

You  observe  that  by  this  rotation  |  house.  This  land  puts  up  a  great 
all  the  crop  of  weeds,  &c,  of  the  crop  of  crab  grass,  which  is  con- 
wheat  year  after  harvest,  growing  ;  stantly  grazed  off  by  the  stock  and 
upon  the  field,  and  the  entire  growth  :  returned  immediately  again  to  the 
of  the  next  year  were  given  back  to  i  land.  1  think  this  rotation  will  do. 
the  land.  ',  Your   land    becomes    richer    every 

III.  Flan.  Four  fields.  First  year.  You  get  two  large  crops  of 
year,  corn.  Second  year,  wheat,  j  grain  in  the  three  years;  and  a 
Third  year,  pasture.  Fourth  year,  :  wonderful  amount  of  pasturing  up- 
pasture.  Some  manure  applied  to  0I1  tlie  best  grass  in  the  world  for 
a  portion  of  the  ground  every  year,  its  place  in  the  rotation.  In  your 
Corn,  roots,wheat  roots  and  stubble,  j  cornfields  you  call  your  crab  grass 
all  the  remains  of  two  an  1  ;i  half  General  Green,  and  you  know  the 
year's  of  spontaneous  growth  of  General  is  a  hard  enemy  to  over- 
the  ground  not  consumed  by  the  come.  And  in  our  rotation  for 
tattle,  returned  to  the  ground,  to  j  hard  pasturing  there  is  nothing 
which  add  the  all  important  item  of  |  Hke  it. 

the  d  (typings  of  the  eattle  for  two  ;  TO  be  CONTINUE!*. 
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II 


SIS; 


second    tour  of   service,    leaving   a 

mother,  two  sisters,  and  two  brOth- 

ers  on  his  father  For  support,  as  lie 

was  the  oldest.      His  father  learned 

the  Hatter's   trade  and    followed   it 

.if.  '         > 

for  many  years,  tanning  also  when 

he  got    able;    raised  a  large  family, 
of  which   the  Author  wits    the   sev- 
enth ;  made  considerable    property  ; 
,   Article   2nd.   A  word  as  to  tlie  U,^  an extensive  library,  read    and 


farmers  SpeHij3sjj.j5.00k  and  Gate- 


'To  do  'jnod  (ind  (vr?vnv,(n(Mh\  fortjtl  «"/,'' 


BY  SEN EX. 


Author,  as  promised!  Without  feigti 
ed  modesty,  he  confesses  hi?  mabil 
Ity  for  so  great    a  theme  as  the    in 


struction  of  the  beginner    in    farm- 
ing.   Cut  he  has  one  talent  at  least, 


learned  much,  though  ho  had  gone 
to  school  only  4  days,  as  he  often 
told  us;  taught  every  member  of 
the  family  to  work,  and  whose  com- 
mands Had  to  be  obeyed.  When 
and  dares  not  bury  it;  and  hopes  he  j  ,he  Author  was  It],  he  was  put  to 
may  indjee  some  one  of  more  health  j  thc  "£arhingj"  a8  [t  was  then  call- 
and  greater  ability  to  undertake-*  Lj-  to  study  die  Latin  and  Greek. 
work  so  much  needed.  And  furth-  |  wll«,n  }<e  kr"iew  jio  tiling  0f  tlie  Eag- 
er to  clear  the  field,  he  has  chosen  ]  lia{'-  -*  ^..lf.  too  0fcei'  tjiC  c„stou: 
for  instruction  from  all  possible  and  j  tUe^-  8]>(1 18  too  ()[-ten  t[[e  c;ise  ycL  [lc 
probable  impcHiments,  he  begs  that !  we;lt  {Vom  sc|;ool   t0    school,    about 


he  will  not  be  accused   of   egotism  j 
jn   speaking  of  self. 

We  are  commanded  by  high  au-  j 
Ihority,  "to  let  your  light  so  shine,  j 
[hat  others  may  see  your  good 
Works,"  &e.  Why  ?  That  they 
may  be  profited.  This  is  his  object; 
and  he  certainly  ought  to  be  allow- 
ed, without  censure,  to  choose  the 
mode  he  may  think  the  best  to  ac- 
complish his  object.  There  is  much 
that  is  praiteH  for  h'iedesty  that  is 
pure  seliish'hcss; 

1  he  author  Is  over  C4   years  old  ; 


seven  years:  at.  last  left  Chape! 
Hill,  in  "29  with  broken  down  Health,' 
diploma  in  pocket,  though  lie  could 
not  draw  a  due  bill ;  on  account  of 
bad  health  would  not  study  a  pro- 
fession, as  it  is  called,  contrary  to" 
the  desire  of  his  family  and  expec- 
tation of  his  neighbors;  out  went  to 
farming  to  restore  his  health  ;  and 
believing  that  it  was  riot  good  for 
iriari  to  rj-3  alone,  married  in  .1830  ; 
then  owning  62  acres  of  land  in 
wo'o'J.s,  3  negfbest    an    old    woman, 

about 


,.  ,   .»i    h.  ■  ■  ■  , ,  ,    '     •  ,..  ;  „,i-  j  2  children  and  a  boy  ani  girl  about 

is  ol  Irish  decent  was  born-  l'hiacu,    ,  .  ,         no         i  \ 

,    ,  ,  .    .    '  .       '      ..        1  his  age,    then    2-3.   and   one  horse, 

and    educated   m  .North    Carolina.  L  |ven  him  hj  ft  friend  ()Q  b;s  deali, 

His  father  came  from  Ireland  when  '  bcd.  This  "was  his  property,  all 
4  years  old  ;  a  poor  boy,  with  poor  j  told,  and  a  little  more,  for  he  was 
parents.  His  grandfather  was  kill-  I  in  debt,  having  spent  more  than  1)13 
ed    in   the  revolutionary  war,  in  his  !  share  of  his  father's  c&tate  to  finish 
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Read,  study,  and  note  down  any-  |  and  see  that  every  plow  does  run 
thing  you  wish  to  remember  or  ex- '  right,  and  is  held  right.  That  the 
nmine;  and  also  note  down  the  work  plowing  may  be  well  done, 
for  the  morrow,  before  yon  goto.  Be  sure  to  provide  yourself  early 
bed.  Go  to  bed  at  9  o'clock,  and  ',  with  hammer,  saw,  drawing-knife, 
when  you  go  to  bed  go  to  sleeps —  inch  and  f  chisels  and  augers,  gim- 
plannomore.  One  thing  at ;a  time.  : let,  file,  cross-cut  saw,  frower,  and 
it  is  rest  and  sleep  you  want  now.  i  broad-axe,  and  increase  as  you  get 
Rise  at  5  o'clock,  and  when  you ■!  able.  Let  "never  borrow  nor  loan 
awake,  let  your  first  thoughts  be  a  tool"  be  your  rule.  Ifyoudobor- 
t banks-giving  fur  rest  and  sleep,  j  row  return,  just  as  soon  as  the  tool 
the  past  night,  and  petitions  for  ;  is  used,  and  require  the  same  from 
guidance  and  protection  through  others.  Have  a  plaec  for  every- 
t.he  day,  and  for  blessings  upon  the  thing,  and  everything  in  its  place. 
business  of  thie  day.  As  soon  as  a  tool   is  used  return  it 

Feed,  get  breakfast;  and  be  ready  ; t0  its  P,:1ce.  There  is  much  time 
for  work  at  son-rise.  Observe  j  8Pent>  am*  great  vexation  produced 
these  rules  strictly,  so  that  a  habit  [ty  tl,mSs  lwt  being  in  ^eir  Place* 
will  be  formed.  And  when  you  go  j  LaJ  UP  «»!»>.  plank,  boards,  timber 
to  work,  work  lively  but  not  Jmr-  |  and  everything  you  do  not  want  to 
ekdly.  Take  time  and  do  well  what-  rot>  where  theJ  wil1  bc  out  of  the 
ever  you  do.  Don't  say,  I  have'nt  i  waJ  and  not  decaJ-  1>ut  evelT 
time.  You  have  all  your  time.  thinS oat  of  wa?  <* injuring  horses 
Save  all  your  labor  pes-  j  or  »oles,  and  out  ol  the  way  of  le- 
gible. To  do  this  yotsr  mind  j  ing  injured  by  stock.  Let  every 
must  work  as  well  as  your  \  hoi'9e  or  mule  have  his  own  stall 
body.  Never  strain  yourself,  hands  j  and  harness  ;  every  hand  his  own 
nor  horses.  Remember  the  same  j  horse,  plow  and  tools,  and  hold 
talent's  necessary  to  make  a  good  I  h»n>  responsible  for  them.  Don't 
General,  make  a  good  farmer,  and;  let  hoes,  or  rakes  lie  down  in  the 
vice  wrm  yo«  are  the  head,  the  •  fields.  Set  them  up,  so  that  they 
commander-in-ehief.  You  should  j  can  be  seen,  and  not  kill  horses  or 
know  how  to  do  everything,  that  be  broken.  These,  and  an  hundred 
you  may  instruct  your  hands.  Take  !  other  things,  which  I  wi  1  notice  in 
pains  with  the  young  and  show  them  their  proper  places,  as  J  proceed,  are 
h&w  t©  do.  There  are  very  few 1  called  minutim,  though  important 
who  can  harness  a  horse  right  for  j  and  should  not  be  ignored  by  wri- 
•wa^on  or  plow.  To  fix  a  plow  to  j  ters  nor  slighted  by  farmers, 
jun  right,   level  and  easy,  requires;      There  is  a  matter,  an  invention, 


knowledge  and  judgement.     Every 
farmer  ought  to  be  able  to  do  this, 


of    recent  date,     history  unknown, 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
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Farmers  Spelling  Bdok  and  Cato' 
cbism* 


* ;  To  /in  >inml  nmt  cow»m>twtwJ?A  fii-flf''  no/.'' 


BY SKNKW 


Article  2nd.  A  word  as  to  the 
Author,  ;is  promised*  Without  feign- 
ed modesty,  he  confesses  his  inabil- 
ity for  so  great  a  theme  as  the  in- 
struction of  the  beginner  in  fann- 
ing. But  he  has  one  talent  at  least, 
and  dares  not  bury  it;  and  hopes  he 
may  induce  some  one  of  more  health 
and  greater  ability  to  undertake  a 
work  so  much  needed.  And  furth- 
er to  clear  the  field,  be  has  chosen 
for  instruction  from  all  possible  and 
probable  impediments,  he  begs  that 
iie  will  not  be  accused  of  egotism 
in  speaking  of -self. 

We  are  com.mu.nded  by  high  au- 
thority, "to  let  your  light  so  shine, 
that  other*  may  see  your  good 
works,"  &e.  Why  'i  That  they 
may  be  protked.  This  is  his  object: 
ami  he  certainly  ought  to  be  allow- 
ed, without  censure,  to  choose  the 
mode  lie  may  think  the  best  to  ac- 
complish his  object.  There  is  much 
that  is  praited  for  tnedesty  that  is 
pure  selfishness* 

The  author  is  over  04  years  old  ; 
is  of  Irish  decent;  was  born,  raised, 
and  educated  in  North  Carolina. 
His  father  came  from  Zrelund  when 
4  years  old;  a  poor  boy,  with  poor 
parents.  His  grandfather  was  kill- 
ed   in  the  revolutionary  war,  in  his 


second  tour  of  service,  leaving  a 
mothev,  two  sisters,  and  two  broth' 
ers  on  his  father  for  support,  as  he 
was  the  oldest.  His  father  learned 
the  Hatter's  trade  and  followed  it 
for  many  years,  farming  also  when 
he  got  able;  raised  a  large  family, 
of  which  the  Author  was  the  sev- 
enth ;  made  considerable  property  ; 
had  an  extensive  library,  read  and 
learned  much,  though  he  had  gone 
to  school  only  4  days,  as  he  often 
told  us;  taught  every  member  of 
the  family  to  work,  and  whose  com- 
mands had  to  be  obeyed*  When 
the  Author  was  16,  he  was  put  to 
the  "Laming,"  as  it  was  then  call- 
ed, to  study  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
when  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Eng- 
lish, as  was  too  often  the  custom 
then,  and  is  too  often  the  case  yet.  He 
went  from  school  to  school,  about 
seven  years;  at.  last  left  Chapel 
Hill,  in  '29  with  broken  down  health, 
diploma  in  pocket,  though  lie  could 
not  draw  a  d«e  bill;  on  account  of 
bad  health  would  not  study  a  pro- 
fession, as  it  is  called,  contrary  to 
the  desire  of  his  family  and  expeo* 
tation  of  his  neighbors,  but  went  to 
farming  to  restore  his  health  ;  and 
believing  that  it  was  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone,  married  In  1830; 
then  owning  0*2  acres  of  land  in 
woods,  6  negroes;  an  old  woman, 
2  children  and  a  boy  ani  girl  about 
his  age,  then  2o,  and  one  horse, 
given  him  by  a  friend  on  his  death 
bed.  This  was  his  property,  all 
told,  and  a  little  more,  for  he  was 
in  debt,  having  spent  more  than  his 
share  of  his  fathers  estate  to  finish 
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I.  ad,  btudy    and   note  down    any-  |  and  .see  that  every  plow  does  run 
Jung  you  w.sh   to  remember  or    ex-  |  right,  and  is  M,j  ^      Tfa  t  J 
amine;  and  a.so  note  down  the  work  !  plowing  may  be  well  dine 
for    tho  morrow     before   you    goto        Be  sure,  p  .provide  yourself  early 
bed.      Goto    beaat9o>loctand    with  h^mer,  saw,     drawin„-knife 
when  you  go    to  hen   go  to  sleep-    inch  a^nd  -f  chisels  and  augers   aim" 
plan  no  more,      One  thing  at  a  time,  j  let,  file,   cross-cut  saw,   frower'  "and 
/tis  rest  and :  sl^  you  want  now.    broad-njcc,  and  increase  as  yo'u  get 
Rise,  at  oococj,    and,   when    you  j  able.     Let   "never  borrow  nor  lo*n 
awake,    let  yonr  tirst  thoughts    be    a  tool"  be  your  mle.     If  you  do  bor- 
thanks-gmng    fur  rest  auo^    sleep,    row  rtf^,  just  as  soon  as  the  tool 
fte    past    night,    and  petitions    for    is  used,  and  require  the  same  from 
guidance    ami    protection    through  !  others,     Have.  V  place   for   every 
the  day,  and  for  blcs^ngs  upon  the    thing,  ami  everything  in   its  phi: 
business  of  the  day.  I  As  soon  ¥  a  tool   is' used  return  it 

feed., ,get  breakfast,  and,  be  ready    to  its   phice.     There  is  much  time 
for     work      at     sun-rise.     Observe  |  spent,  ami  great  Te^an  prodWId 
these  rules  strictly,   so    that  a  habit  I  by  'hings  not  being-  in  their  place, 
will  be  formed.      And  when  you  go  j  Lay  up  rails,  plank,  boards,  timber 
to  work,  work    lively    but  not  far-  \ iU,tl  everything  you  do  not  want  to 
riedly.  Take  time  and  do  well  what-    rot>  where-  they  will  be  out  of  the 
ever  you  do.      Don't  say,  I  have'nt  |  w*y    and  not     decay.      Put    every 
time.     You     have    all    your   time,  -thing out  of  way  of  injuring  horses 
all       your        labor        pos-  j  or  muies,  and  out  ot  the  way  of  be- 
To     do     this     your     mind  j  »ng  injured   by  stock.     Let    every 
work     as      well      aa     your    horse, or  mule    have  his   <  wn   stall 
body.     Never  strain  yourself  h^nds  I  and   harness  ;  every  hand  his    own 
nor  horses.     Remember  the    same  I  hwse,    plow    and  tools,  and     hold 
talent's  necessary  to  make   a  good    him  responsible 'for    them.     Don't 
General,  make  a  good  fanner,  "and!  let  hoes,  or  rakes     lie  down    in  the 
Vice   versa  you  are    the    head,    the1  fields.      Set  them   up,   so   that  they 
commander-in-chief,      Yon     should  j  eati  be  seen,  and   not  kill  horses  or 
know  how   to  do  everything,     that   be  bro*e.n.      These,  and  an  hundred 
you  may  instruct  your  hu'ndsl    Take  j  other  things,   which  I  nil   notice  in 
pins  with  the  young  and  show  them  \  their  proper  places,  as  /proceed   are 
how,    to  do.      There     are   very  few  j  called  minutiae    though    important 
who    can   harness  a  horse  right  for  !  and  should 'not  be  ignored   by  wri " 


Save 
sible! 

UlUSt 


wagon  or  plow.  To  fix  a  plow  to 
?un  right,  level  and  easy,  requires 
knowledge  and  judgement.  Every 
farmer  ought  to  Le  able  to   do  this, 


ters  nor  slighted  by  farmers. 

There  is  a  matter,  an  invention, 
of  recent  date,  history  unknown, 
supposed  to   have  been   introduced 
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into  this  country    from    France    by  fyuire  pa  tierce,   ore  md  -itt  > ~T 
Mr.  Thomas  Jeffe^on,  about  18|i>,!  But  what,  is  north   anything  "d^-- 
^'liose   importance    demands    ^r/vjnor?      rt  wjl.l  compensate  yfu  weU 
attention,  an  1  an  early  u^ritjon  as  a    for  «%oHV.  Rouble.      I  will  te,|    "0  ' 
jnat^r  of     desert    and    piioprjety.    more   afequf  tfois    great     invent! 
That   is,  L-hpiv  to  prevent  land  fro m  j  feat  have  not  space  now.  °  ' 

gashing."-     Mr.  Jeffersor  said  about  j  F ^      ~      __ 

1816 that  hia  son-in-law,'  Col.  Thos.  :     ^&rs  8Se,""g  Eook  and  Gate- 

*  ■■•'•-I'M  i-nism. 

M.  Randolph,  by  the    introduction  — 

pf  the  horizontal  method  of  plowing  j      "7°  do good and,commun;,-,u  f.   , 

as  really  saaed  this  hilly  country.  I  

it  was    running    o||  in    the    valleys  9.Y  SEXEX. 

with  f  very  rain,  ^  fy/.  tf^  process  I  

We  scarcely  lose  tyi   ounce,  of  soil."'      Article  ^tli.    ^promised   jn  my   , 
A   hundred  or    n^ore,    unimpeacha- ] say  u,meab,mt  tl,isS''eat  invention  t*"L'°' 
ble,   intelligent,   practical    farmers,    wZ?  'j™  7*:hin*-  vii{ ;  "»--«.  tfWb* 
who  hare  tried  it  for  20,  80,  and  40. ;  «»rf  W/J-. 


»>#  ««<&/■  ?, 


years,  will  testify,  that   7W  caW  L  '     Ma'-y    dwtinani«li«»d    nracnVni    f 
wrgoented  from  washing  ;  thai  they  ;  coml,etp»ta„d  unimpeachable  witnesses  »i,'i 
t"  ii  I./;'*         J     ,lilvo    careful  lv   and    f,;,K-   ,  ■    i     .     '"llo> 

have  «iM*M<fe«j  to  their  ont.re  satis    I  method  lor  from  10  to  40  "'"   "eu" 

faction.  The  means  are  Jullsidel^e  succeeded  to  ,Le;r  SacT^  ^ 
difches,,  level  rows,  (or  horizontal  '  T-  N-  Soreby,  „f  Alabama  lays/ iVhhs  P^'" 
plowing)  efeep  pfowwtf  and  turning  \  ^"J^1  T^"  ^  U'e  *'"'tU  °"ro.'5 
mW«#  0raM  and  art  attter.  It  is  ;  so^U ^10^,^1°™  ■ ea"  atr°'  '^ 
an  established  truth,  though  little  Ua'.e  accurately,)  ;■MraJeft,rr!o^rwI0ine,'l,^ 
known,  that  land  that  is  not  washed  j  c!ose  "Server  of  improvements  in 'aarj^,*' 
will  remain  productive  for  an  indefi-  1  j'sig  Zu^m^  ^nticelM h  M.u^u, 
nite  time,  without  a  particle  ofl  Kand.^'i.  ^riJ^toe"^9;^*^  *£ 
manure,  by  a  proper  cultivation.  |  Sla,t*i  and  byjiieifVodnciton^rtlie'lo1^ 
If  this  be  so,  how  important  is   it  to  |  «"»*»!  method  "of  j'llowini;  instead  of  "btrafohft 

pievent    it    from     washing.      What     |™*  ■'-■.  "^"j  W1  "'«  Wily  W 

I  running  o'K  in   the  vVli 

can  if  he  made  with  the  addition  of  j  rain',  but  by  this  »ro«.  ,'  "*  Wl  '  every 
manure  f  Let  this,  then,  he  yemr.i  ^  f  >F  The  Dr.  proceeds: "JJavor' 
jfrst  great  worh.  Begjn  it  s.,,on,  £e %*"°ar.  ^l*™™,  Am  introducS' 
and  nover  stop  until  you  ha ve  all  J  co^ry/in  Ls'So}  /s"^  'nt°"i^ 
yourlanb  under  the  Plummet,  and  leased  with  ihJ  result  of  it  and"  "^  '-° 
under  the  system,  and  the  system  «If Anient,  tlwt  he  has-coiai^H'Tew 
completely  understood  and  perfect  11^"?  S  '^  un  1Wo  i'laatatioDs; 
ed.  And  when  you  have  the  work  plumb."  lie  has  ,'"',  ^  **<"  uuder  the' 
completed,  then  by  care  and  atten-  l"-eserved  the  fertilily !  retaireTt^'  "■?  '^ 
V-^  it  in  repair.     It  dee.  re-    S5S,i&,I.S& ^-J  ^f  ^  ",? 
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I'P  cm  form  on  one    level    row    before    thev     in    small  a  rain,    which    lias  been   considered 
will    e  niel  by  Uie  same  numberon  the  other,     anil  often  resorted  to  ns  a  preventive  of  the 
t  require  him,  at  ony  inconvenience  in  mo\->     damage  which  follows  from  that  cause  after 
ing  his  plough,  to   run  first  on  one  side  and     being  cultivated  in  corn.     Admitting,  asl  do 
llten  on  the  other,  until  the  interval    is  fillet*  j  that    the  method  above  described,  is    secon' 
by  the  last  row,  which  is  usually  a  short  one.  j  flary  ,„  fnat    recommended  by  Mr.  Norwood 
At  a  like  distance  of  15   or   2)    yadrs    from  pn  its  efficacy.  T  have  thought  it  worthy  the 
the  row   last    formed    by  the    instrument,    M  attention  of  tb*  fa' mingcommiimty  as  mo»t 
mark  off  another;  tilling  the  interval    in  th<e    l'kely  to  lie  adopted.     First    on    account  of 
•same  way  as  before  represented,  and    so  on     its  simplicity,    any   ploughman  of   ordinary 
until  I  have   passed  over    the    lied:    when  a     intelligence    being   capable  of   executing   it, 
•ditch  or  ditches  aie  constructed   to    prevent     Tiien  again,  it  dispenses  with  the  ditches    in 
the  water  from  the  adjacent   hinds  from  run-     ihe  field,  and  avoids    the  very  common  dam* 
ning  on  the  surface  thus  horizonlnlb'.ed.     So     a<_'es  to  lands  resuliina  from  neglect  in  keep- 
many    farmers     have     at    different     periods     ing  them   cleaned    out.     I    have    not    found 
adopted    and     subsequently   abandoned   the     the  method    less  beneficial  on  tobacco  lands, 
mode  of  horizontal  plowing  as  objectionable,     The  water   passing    off  at   so  many    points 
Uiat  respect  for  the  opinion  of   others  wou'-d     prevents  the    formation  of  currents,  and   in 
cause  me  to  speak  with  less  confidence  of  its  !  the  more  shallow  water  furrows  I  have  often 
success,    but    that    I    ba-'e   never    conversed     been  grat-fi^d  after  a  shower,  at  the  sight  of 
with  one    who  from   experience,    had    aban-     the   deposit,  of  a  rich  consistence  instead  of 
doued  it  that    had  observed  the  rule  of    lay-     the    said  or    clay  so  often   to  be  seen   when 
ina   off  the    rows   above   indicated,  or    who     cultivated    in   any  other  way.     1  would   like 
seemed  to  have   thought    of    it.     The    usual     much  if  Air.  Norwood  would  subject  the  pro- 
practice    is    for    the  plo-hinan  to  continue  to     cess  above  described    to  his    accurate  obser- 
forni  the  beds  on  the  levelled    row  on  which     vat  ion.      I   have    no    hesitation    in    believing 
be  begins  until  he  hns   approached   so   near     that  on  our    dry  hillsides  bv  the.  greater  re- 
Mo  the  other    formed    by    the   instrument    a*     tension    of    moisture  from    rains    there    is   a 
conveniently  to   guide  his  plow  on   it.     "he     desirable    increase  in    the    product  of   each 
last   or  short,  beds  being  often  formed  on  it.     single  crop  of  corn    when  cultivated  on    the 
This  is  not  only  to  ignore  the  object  of  the    horizontal     system:  while    the   retension   of 
method,  but.  throw  ihe  furrows  in  a  relative     the  vegetable  mat  ter,  carried  oft  under  a  dif- 
direction  fu  one  another,  as  is  most  ealeula-  ,  fererit  cultivation,  adds  materially  to  keeping 
ted  to  unite  currents.  up  the  soil.  J.  t'.  T. 

The    favorable  result   of    the    process    as 

,  ,    ,  Halifax  Co,  X.  C,  June  28lh.  1871. 

above  de«cnben  would  seem  to  be  supported 

by   the  deductions  of   reason.     If  the  field  Editor    Recosbtboctbd    Farmer— Dear 

was  a  plane  or  uniformly  level  surface,  how-  Sir :— In  the  last  number   of    your   worthy 

ever   inclined,  the  water    tailing  on  it  would  Journal,  you    requested   some  one  to  answer 

run  off'  equally  at  all  points  and    no  current  inquiries   relative  to  the  effects  of  clover  on 

would  be  formed.     If,   is    true,  that   the   snr-  stock.      I  have  thought  proper  to  do  so  in  as 

face  is    not    thereby  made    uniformly    level,  concise  a  manner    as  I    can.      I    have    found 

as  each  row  or  bed  becomes    l-ns   horizontal  from  an  experience  of    ten  or   twelve  years, 

as  it  recedes  from  that  formed  by  the  instru-  Ibat    clover  will  after   about   Ihe  middle    of 

ment ;  hut  by  the   test  of  my  own  experience  June,  salivate,  or  cause  a  profound   slobber- 

it  is  so  nearly  horizontal,  that  the  weak  enr-  ing  with   horses  or  mules;    no  other  stock  is 

rents  Which  may  be  occasionally  formed  do  uo  effected  that  way:   the  best    plan  I  can    say, 

essential  damage  to  the  land.     The  ineqnali-  is  to  mow  tin  clover  after  it  begins  to  effect 

ties  in  the  surface  of  the  field  are  so  far  cor-  the  st<  ck,  being  careful  to  cut   it  when  dry; 

reeled  by  the  process,  that  at  the  worst,  the  if  it's  cut  when  wet,    it    will    have  nearly  the 

!  same    tendency     to  make  them    slobber   as 

land  is  not  so  much  injursd  by  copious  show-  j  th(lU2h  tll,  y  grazed    jt.       I  am  aware   that 

ers.as  when  sowed  down  inthoor.li  lary  way     i!  is  not  always  the  eusc  that  we  have  clover 
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into  this  country    from    France    by I  quire  patierce,   care  end  attention. 

Mr.  Thorn  is  Jefferson,  about  1816,  But  what,  is  worth  anything    does 

whose   importance    demands    early\  r>°i" '      It  will  compensate   yon  well 

attention,  and  an  early  mention  as  »  f°r  allyouv  trouble.     I  will  tell  von 

matter  of    desert     and    propriety,  more   about  this    great     invention 

That   is,  uhoiv  to  prevent  land  from  bat  ha»e  not  space  now. 

■washing.'"     Mr.  Jeffersoi   said  about    -_„_         ~ **" — 

1816  that  Ins  son-in-law,  Col.  Thos.  chism. 

M.   Randolph,  by  the     introduction  — 

of  the  horizontal  method  of  plowing  "Tafapmxi and  communicate^  for/fit  ant." 

has  really  saacd   this   hilly  country.  

it  was   running    off  in   the   valleys  ,JV  SENEX. 

with  every  vain,bnt  by  this  proce.su 

we  scarcely  lone  an  ounce  of  soil.'1  Article  4th.    I  promised   in  my   last   to 

A   hundred  or    more,    unimpeacha-  *ay  u,or«»b,mt  ""»  s.eat  invention,  to  pie- 

11        •    „  I,-         ,               '■      ,     J  "ent  land  from  washing  viz  :   UUl-suh  ditchc* 

ble,  intelligent,   practical    farmers,  i,vd rows, deep piowi*?  and  t«nmH,  mdl V ?aJs 

who  have  tried  it  for  20,  80,  and  40  and  Utter. 

years,  will  testifv,  that   land  can  be  A,a"-V    distinguished    practical    fannern 

prevented  from  zo ashing  :  that  they  ^elp»l a',d  ""impeachable  witness,  uhJ 

\                         ,    j           ,     •            •             •  llilVe    caivf,ll,y    and     fairly    tried    this    new 

have  succeeded  to  then*  ontire  satis  method  tor  from  10  to  40  p.„,,  ,    , 

J         j  testily  thpy 

faction.      The    means  are    hillside  hav'e  succeeded   to  the-ir  satisfaction     n 

ditches,     level  rows,     (or   horizontal  ^  •  N-  Sorsby,  of   Alabama  says,  }0  |,js   p,e_ 

plowing)  tfeen  ?;?wma  awd  turning  f'"."  fssay/  "',ille"  for  lh«  *»»tii  Carolina 

7                           ;       •/      w            u  Agricultural  Soaety,  some  years  ago,  15  or 

Undcg  grass  and  ail    zttter.      It    is  20)  (I  have  not  the  means  of  ascertain,,.! the 

an    established  truth,    though    little  date  accurately,)  "Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was 

known,  that  land  that  is  not  washed  close  oWlve'-'>f'  improvements   ina*.!caU 

will  remain  productive  for  an  indefi-  ^  ^V^  MoIutioe,,"'*''«  »*«■* 

1  iblU'  'a>s-    My  so  i-iu-lavv,  Col.  Tbos    M 

nite     time,       Without    a    particle     of  |  Randolph,  is  perhaps,  the  hest  former  in  the 

mure,     by   a  proper     cultivation.  SiaLP; ■  a"d   by  the  introduction  of  the  hori- 


If  this  be  so,  how  important  is  it  to  ;  '"^hodot  piowma.  j.imearJ  ofstraig,ife 

,     ..     f  ,.  «„.  *unwv8.1»a»   really  saved  this  billy  country 

pievent    it    from    washing.      \\  bat  ;  h  WM  nlIlllillg  otf  m  U)e  ^^  J^J. 

can  if  be  made  with  the  addition  of  i  rain,  but  by  tins  process  we  ■*«.-..,/„  1 

manure?     Let  this,    then,    be  your    °™xs  ^  soiL"    T1,e  **•  proceeds:  "Mayoy 

/»•*«  »rea«    work.     Begin   it    soon.    *f  D  „,f'i"aJ  "tel,-faU)eo  first  introduced 
,  f  .mi  ,      lb*mrtbodof  h'>""*'ntal   plowing   into  His 

and   n«ver  stop   until  you   have   all  |  country,  ir>  she  Spring  «*  18W.     H„  was  s 
your  lanb  under  the   Plummet,  and    pleased  with   the  result  uf  it,,  ami  with  r 
under    the  system,    and   the  system    "iwrinmrt.  that  he   has  cornin.xed   it  ever 
completely  understood  and   perfect     u^\^!  *""""'•  °"   Uvo  P'«»aiio.... 

1Jle     "£l!>  a    .5,01.11)     Of     niOle     ;!•   p  I 

ed.     And  when  you  have  the  work    plumb,    H»i,aB  tnttttt  //w*'^  [ 
completed,  then    bjr  Care  and  atten-     I***'**!  the  fertility,  retainer] 'the  soil   and 
Wvakeep  it  in   repair.     It  docs  re-    SI7I'' ]T  liUI,ls'  ;,i,I"(1  ^  a  proper  ap- 

/  Z  pi**  ion  ol    manure.,    linger  a  sev'ere  con: L 
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he  cm  form  oji  one    level    row    before    they 
will  '  e  met  liy  llie  same  number  on  the  oilier. 
I  require  him,  at  ony  inconvenience  in  raov- 
big  his  plough,  to    run  ti'st  on  one  side   and 
Mien  on  the  oilier,  until  the  interval    is  filled 
by  tie  !hs|  row,  which  is  usually  a  short  one. 
•At  a  like  distance  of   15   or    2  )    yadrs    frong 
the  row    last    formed    by  the    instrument,    1 
mark  off  another;  filling  the  interval    in  the 
same  way  as  before  represented,  am*    so  on 
until  I  have   p  ixspd  over    the   fie  id  :    when  a 
ditch  or  dih-hes  aie  constructed    to    prevent 
the  water  from  the  adjacent   lahifs  h-ofn  run- 
ning on  the  surface  thus  ImriiJontaiiiSed.     So 
many    farmers     have     at    diiTerent    periods 
adopted    and     subsequently    abandoned   the 
mode  nf  horizontal  plowing  ;~„s  objectionable, 
that  respect  for  the  opinion  of   others  Woti'd 
cause  me  to  speak  with  'ess  confidence  of  its 
success,    but    that    I    hro'e   never    conversed  j 
with  one    who  f'roni   experience,    had    a'han-  ' 
doned  it    that    had  observed  the  rule  of    lay-  J 
in"   oft'   the    rows   above   indicated,  or    who  ; 
seemed  to  havr-.    thought    of    it.     The   usual 
practice    is    tor   the  iilncmir,  to  continue  to 
form  the.  l>"ds  i>n  the  levelled    row  ori  which 
he  begins  until  Tie  has   ap'p'roac'Hed  so  near 
to  the  oilier    forh'ied    by   the  instrument.  a«  : 
conveniently   to   guide  bis  pVdw  oil    it,     The; 
];.st  or  short  beds  being  ol ten  formed  on  it. 
This  is  not  only  to  ignore  the  object  of  the 
method,  bur,  throw  ihe  furrows  in  a  relative  | 
direction   to  one  another,  as  is  most  calcula-  , 
ted  to  unite  currents. 

The  favorable  result  of  the  process  as 
above  described  would  seem  to  he  supported 
by  the  deductions  of  reason.  If  the  field 
was  a  plane  or  uniformly  level  surface,  how- 
ever inclined  Ihe  water  falling  on  it  would 
run  oft'  equally  at  a.ll  points  and  no  current 
•woufd  be  forrrred.  It  is,  true'  .'that  the  sur- 
face is  not  thereby  made  uniformly  level, 
as  each  row  or  bed  becomes  b'ss  Imrizontal 
as  it  recedes  from  that  formed  by  the  instru- 
ment ;  but  by  the  text,  of  toy  own  experience 
<■  is  so  neatly  horizontal,  that  the  weak  cur- 
rents which  may  be  occasionally  formed  do  no 
essential  damage  to  '"e  land.  The  inequali- 
ties in  the  su  t.ice  of  the  field  are  so  far  cor- 
rected by  the  process,  that  at  the  worst,  the 
land  is  not,  so  much  injured  by  copious  show- 
•>!>  as  when  sowed  down  in  the  or  !i  iary  way 


in    small   grain,    which    has  been  considered 
am!  often  resorted  to  es  n  preventive  of  the 
damage  which  follows  from   that  cause  after 
being  cultivated  in  corn.      Admitting,  asl  do 
that    the  method  above  described,   is    seconT 
<i  iry  to  tjhat    recommended  by,  Air.  Norwood 
i:?  its  efficacy,  T  have   thought  it  wo'  thy  the 
attention  of  ihe  fa-ming  fommnnitv  as  movt 
I'Rely  to  ba  adopted.      First    on    account  of 
iis  simplicity,    any   ploughman  of   ordinauy 
intelligence    being   capable. of   executing   it 
Then  again,  it  dispenses  with  th»  ditches    in 
the  fi-dd.  and  avoids    the  very  common  dam- 
ages to  lands  resulting  from  neglect  in  keep- 
ing  theni    cleaned    out.      I    have    not    found 
i lie  method   less  beneficial  on  tobacco  lands. 
The  water    passing    off  at   so  tinny    points 
prevents   the    formal  ion  of   currents,  and    ill 
the  nnee  shallow  water  fin  rows  I  have  often 
been  grat  fi<?d  a  Her  a  shower,  at   the  sight  of, 
the    ffe'posH  of   a  rich  consistence  instead  of 
the    sand   or    clay  so  often    to  Ive  seen   when 
cultivated   in  any  other  wa 3*.     1  would  like 
much  if  Mr.  Norwood  would  subject  the  pro- 
cess above  described    to  his   accurate  obser- 
vation.     I  have    no    hesitation    in    believing 
:  that  on  OUT    dry   hillsides  bv  ihe  greater  re- 
j  tension    of    moisture  from    rains    there    is   ;i 
desirable    increase  in    the   product  of  each 
single  crop  of  corn    when  cultivated  on    the. 
horizontal     system  ;  while    the   retention   i>f 
I  the  vegetable  matter,  carried  off  under  a  dif- 
,  ferent  cultivation,  adds  materially  to  keeping 
up  the  soil.  J.  (.'.  T. 

Halifax  Co.,  N.  C,  June  28th.  1871. 

Editor   Reconstructed    Farmer — Bear 

Sir: — In  the  last  number   of    your   worthy 

Journal,  you    requested   some  one  to  answer  ■ 

inquiries^  relative  to  the  effects  of  clover  on 

slock.      I  have  thought  proper  to  do  so  in  as 

concise  a  manner    as  1    can.      [    have    found 

from  an  experience  of   ten  or    twelve  yearsv 

that    clover  will,  after  about   :'he  rifiddle   of 

.Tune,  salivate,  or  can---  a  profound   .clobber- 

ing  wiib    horses  or   mules;    ft(<  olhef  stock  is 

j  elected  that  way  ;    the  best    plan  1  can    say, 

:  is  to  mow  th>  clover  after  it  begins  to  effect 

:  the  stock,  being  cateful  to  cut,    it  when  dry  ; 

j  if  it's  cut  when  wet,    it   will,   have  nearly  the 

same    tendency     to  make  them    sOpbber  if^s 

!  though  they  grazed,  it.       I  am  aware    thai 

:  it  is  not  alwavs  the  case  that  we  have  clover 
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lai'i'e  enough  to  cm  ;  when  that  is  tl  if  rise.  |  his  advertisement',  I  suppose  lie  has  a  regu- 
you  can  let.  you:-  stock  graze  one  fiil  each  Mar  oil  mill  connected  with  the  operation 
day,  beiug  careful  no!  to  let  them  graze  it  For  both  these  objects,  oil  and  inarm  res,  it 
when  wet;  by  this  plan,  they  will  not  slob,  would  no  doubt  require  much  capital  anil 
bet' enough  to  injure  ihem ;  when  horses  or  machinery,  but  Edgecombe  planters  are 
mules  are  suffered  to  graze  old  clover  regu-  I  even  equal  to  that.  By  making  the  oil  sec* 
larly  in  July  ;ind  August,  it  frequeiitly  pro-  I  ondary toirmuuremaking.webelieveexcellenc 
duces  death.    As  regards  a  preventive  ot  sail-     tertilJKers  may  be  made  cheap  and  abundant, 


ration,  there  is  none  that  1  am  aware  of. 
When  clover  gets  to  the  proper  age,  it  wil] 
effect  the   salivary   glands,     irrespective   of 


on  almost  any  farm  which  makes  fifteen 
bales  of  cotton  ami  runs  its  own  ojn  and  press. 
I  have  never    had  the  means  oi   putting    my 


treatment;  dry  food,  meal  and  water,  with  a  i  conceptions  into  practice,  but    here  are  some 
little  salt,  is  the  best    treatment  when  crazed     of  my  notions  about  ir 


on  clover.  My  opinion  is,  if  other  grazes 
were  seeded  with  clover,  an  ell  as  timothy 
and   orchard    grass,    i!    would    have  a  great  I 


1st.  Grind  live  cotton  seed  into  meal,  bull 
iud  al!,  witho.ut  any  scorching,  as rhey  do  at 
>il  mills.     It  is  no  doubt  practicable  to  press 


tendency  to  obviate  that  objectionable  fea-  ;  :x  aallon  or  more  of  oil  out  of  every  bushel  of 
tare  in  clover.  T.  B.  MANNING.      i|lia  t«eal,   under  a   common  cotton    screw. 

»-.«■»»  Bur,  the  meal    must*  first  be  ru.nde  into  mush 

ftflanipulating  tVlanurcs.  with  hot  water,   lo  liquify  the  oil;   thep   the 

Mr  J.  R.  Tuiopen  : — I  need  not  tell  you  I  uiusli  is  pur.  into  strong  twilled  bags- (wuoleu 
thatl  take  great  interest  in  many  things  is  best,)  holding  a  gullou  or  tuoie.  Then 
done  in  your-  Agricultural  Society.  I  notice  ■;  these  bags  of  mush  are  piled  up  in  a  frame: 
lately  one.  important  movement  in  it;  and  under  the  re^t  and  pressed  hot;  something 
that  is  one  looking  to  an  effort  to  manufacture  j  after  the  manner  ot  the  o  d  linseed  oil  mills. 
our  own  manures,  j  Ir    this  simple,  process  would  answer,  the  oil 

I  have  often  wondered  til  at  among  so  would  go  far  towards  paying  expenses, 
much  capital  and  intelligence,  Edgecombe  !  while  the  cake  would  form  the  basis  of  ina- 
farmers  have  never  attempted  Ihisbefore.  I  j  nures  with  other  mineral  and  organic  maf- 
liave  often    suggested    It,  because,  with    but  |  ters, 

ordinary  scrutiny  T  could  see.  so  muchraw  mute-  \  2nd.  Let  a'l  the  stock  be  kept  at  night  in 
rial  ivli.irh  ordinary  scientific  skill  could  w.'O'Jfc  proportionate  small  pens,  it  possible  in 
info  valuable  concentrated  manures.  The  men  i  sialls  or  shelter's,  and  every  day  colled,  and 
who  sell  us  so  much  pretended  fertilisers,  stole  away  all  the  raw  manure  tree  from 
good,  bad.  or  indifferent,  are  no  better  cbem-  j  coarse  forage,  ami  let  all  that  is  mixed  null 
ists  than  we  have  among  us;  and  if  we  want  j  the  refuse  forage  be  bulked  up  by  itself  a." 
better,  they  will  come  at  our    call.     Why   I  usual. 

then,  continue  to  sink  whole  crops  in  buying  |  3.d.  Next  procure  all  the  necessary  urine- 
New  York  and  Long  Island  dirt  and  sweep- I  ral  matters.  Bone  dust,  plaster,  salt,  salt- 
ings of  warehouses,  when  even  if  we  made  j  peter,  mail,  &■<:.,  which  you  must,  grind  and 
l.io  better,  the  money  lost,  would  at  least  be  I  prepare  yourself  or  buy  it  already  prepared. 
left  among  us  I  And  for  ibis  purpose  costly  .  1  should  pieter  them  simpl)  ground,  as  siui- 
machitiery  is  not,  absolutely  necessary  al  I  pie  a*  possible,  with  no  other  mixtuie  at  al\ 
11  st.  although  it  is  best  to  have  all  proper  j  We  know  that  all  manures,  especially  mine- 
machinery  for  crashing  bones,  plaster,  marl,  !  ral  matter,  are  most  &?ai  able  when  finely 
and  for  other  needful  manipulations.  pulverized,    now    it    is  worth   consideration 

I  see  a  Mr.  Laogdon  is  making  at  Mobile,  that  our  best  marl;,  contain  nearly  all  the 
concentrated  manures  on  a  large  scale,  large-  mineral  matter  our  lauds  need,  and  it  tins 
ly  from  Southern  material.  Ground  cotton  were  crushed  into  pure  powder  l.ke  bone 
seed,  with  phosphate  of  lirns.aud  other  rrine-  du  t  and  plaster,  ii  Would  be  many  times 
rds;  enter  largely  into  them  ;  and  I  believe  mote  effective  mixed  will]  other  matter, 
he  preteuus  lo.  no  mystery  aboat  it.     From  |  even  clay  dried   and   g  ound  to  dust  woi.l  i 
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tell  well  on  almost  any  hut.  'clay  soils. 

4th.  The  poultry  liouse,  rich  scrapings, 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  beans  saturate 
vriLh  slush  from  wash 'tubs,  urine,  &C.  AH 
these  are  hut  some  of  the  sources  for  mate- 
rial to  operate  on. 

5th.  The  best  mill  I  dan  thi'fkof,  !f.»r  mak 
ing  and  compounding,  h  the  oi<t  circn-'ar 
trough  cider  djWI.  Now,  after  havhig  all 
your  mineral  matter  ground  and  prepared, 
mix  the  mineral  and  organic  mattery  in  what 
proportions  you  deem  best,  awarding  to  any 
fhvmular  voir  please,  mani  pitfall  n gland  m;x- 
ing  them  in  this  mill,  then  put  them  id  bags, 
barrels  or  bins,  as  so  much  treasure.  I  am 
sure  a  domestic  fertiliser  can  be  thus  made, 
of  which  H00  pounds  will  equal  lad  of  the 
best  guano.  Try  it  and  see,  you  who  are 
able.  WATCHMAN*. 

Iliad  before  the  GondiVyn  Agrieifltwai  Club,  ami 
ordered  to  be  forwarded  tpthi  Editor  of  the 
Reconstructed  Farmer,  with' the  rcqmst  that 
hdpublish  the  same  in  his  Journal. 
At  the  request  of  your  President,  I  give 
you;  some  ideas  in  relation  to  the  raising  of 
tobacco.  1."  As  to  the  best  variety,  I  think- 
tb&  Yellow  Prior  should  '"'e  cultivated  for 
chewing;  trapping  and  shipping,  and"' the 
Oionoco  for  smotemg.  The  Tcllow  Prior 
«*ay  be  distinguished  from  other  hinds  by 
Its  small  stems  a»d  "bres  j  by  the  leaves' 
growing  from  the  stalk' at  WitleY  distances, 
and  more  nearly  at,  right  angles  vvrtli  it;  by 
tile  small  fibres  in  the  le  nibbing  wider  apait, 
and  more  nearly  at  right  angles  v.-iih  that  ; 
by  it's  having  a  sort  of'*  nei«Minear  its  June 
:ion  with  the  stalk,  and  very  litt-Ie  rufi!53  at 
that  junction.  My  reasons  for  preferring 
this  kind  are,  that  it  suits  both  shipping  and 
manufacture  ;  it  is  the  easiest  to  worm  and 
Sticker ;  it  breaks  less  from  wtnd  ;  and  in 
cutting  and  handling,  being  .tougher  and 
less  succulent  is  not  devourd  so  rapidly  by 
worms;  and  cures  of  a  better  color  and  with 
■ess  time  or  fire.  It  becomes  thoroughly 
ripe  as  soon  as  any  other  variety  I  have 
ever  raised.  The  only  objections  to  it  are, 
that  if  cut  before  maturity  it  is  very  poor  • 
and  the  leaves,  from  being  less  braced  with 
ibres,  are  apter  to  have  one  half  turned 
arm  on  -lie  et&cr  h&H.  aid    \.-  tins  condition 


|  are  enjoined    by  the  dews  and    sunshine.     If 

I  you  wish    to  make    the  heaviest  crop,  and  of 

the    best    qualiiv,    don't   cut   a  plant   (frost' 

permitting)  until    it  begins  to  spot.     I  think 

i  few    farmers   know    how  much    tlipy  lose  by 

!  cutting    too  soon.     2.'  For    raising*  plants,  I" 

think  a  ■standing  f&d  decidedl'y  hMst.     I?  no 

grass  seeds  are  allowed    to  rfPttlfre*  on  it  the' 

fjV'st  year,  and    it   is  covered  over  With    pine 

!  bush  or  any  other  mrdch  Which  fiSs  no  seeds* 

|  ifl    it,   thick  enotJgh  to  smother  any  grass  or' 

I  speds,  a'verrMight    scorching  with  dry  corn-' 

|  slalks  or  brush  will  be  sufficient.     If   yon  d'» ' 

i  not  choose  to  keep  a  standing    bed,  but.  pre-  ■ 

I  fer  to  burn  in  the  usual  way,  you  will  find  it 

I  Considerably    less  Wool  will    answer,  if   you 

!  will    get    the    bed    rPSUfy  for    sowing    before 

|  burning  it,  using  ijotliteg  after  burning  but  a5 

light  rake. 

I think   but  few  farmers    Know  how  near" 
the  smaller  seeds  must,    he  to  the  surface   to 
enable  them "  to  fegetate,  or   to  what,   an  iiw- 
consndevable  depth   these  seeds  are  killed  by 
the  Pre  in    the    customary    burning.     Sow 
three  times    the  amount  of   seed    usually  re- 
commended to  the  square  yard,  one  part  for 
the  fly,  one  part  for    the  devil,  and  the  other" 
part  for  youfttelf.'    When  plants    are  of    thg' 
sitfe"  of  a  ten  cent  piece,  if  yon  find  they  are  ' 
too  thick,  rake  them  with  art  iron- tooth  rake° 
made  with  twelve  or    twenty'  penny  nails,  an  ' 
inch  arid' 'a  1,'aW    or  twft  inches  asunder.     Ij*v 
they^irg'siill   too  thick,   three  or   tour  days 
aftenVards,  cross;  rake  thenl"again.  and  con- 
tinue until  they  are  stlfficieitly  thin.     Every 
raking  will  improve  the  bed.     3'.  In  prepar- 
ing Uie'land  Tor  the  'reception  of  the  plants,  the  " 
plan  which  1 'prefer  and    have  practiced  for 
tuore  than  fort}'1  years",    has    been  to  open  a' 
drill   as  deep  as    possible    by  running  a  large  ' 
plow  twice"  in  the ■  same-furrow  for  the  recep- 
tion  of   manure,  which,    when  scattered  in  ' 
the  drill,  is  covered  up  by  running  the  same  ' 
plow  once  on  each  side  of  it,  wHch  makes  r." 
shar|>  list  on  the  manure.     YThen   the  plants 
are  large  enough;  the  laborers  make  a  single  ' 
chop  with  a  hilling  hoe  or    narrww  weeding 
hoe  of  about  six  inches  in  width  across  the 
list  and    pat  it ;  which  prepares  the  land  for 
planting.     The    drills    should     be  four  feel 
apart,  and  the  chops,  where  the  plants  are  to 
be  set,  about  two   feet.     >.'evv  land  where  no 
mariUM:  !•=*■  use&y  should  -be  coultered'two  or 
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three  times,  the  roots  picked  up  and  burned, 
and  listed  as    above.     In    making    (he  list, 
run  Tmt  two  furrows-  because  the  narrower 
the  list  the  straight?!-  the  row  of  plants  will 
be,,  and  the  le^s  labor  necessary  in  -weeding. 
s.I  do  not  rememembe*  that 'I  have  made    a 
tobacco  h'M  within   forty  years,    nmvwo.uld  1 
allow  one  to  be  made  for  «?e.  even  without 
■asharge,  for  llie  reasons    that  with    my  plan 
?he  plants  will  live,  when    ttvey  would  die  if 
s*ft  in  hilis,  having  in  the  list  system,  a  bulk 
notVearth  on  each  side  of  th«m  .^keeping    the 
wots  cool  andt*noist,  protected  frosu  the  heat 
•  <if    lhe.-«nn  and  drying  of    the  winds  ;     they 
.■will  cwniinenee  to  grow  sooner,;  and  can  be 
wtduwith   liule  more   than    half    the  labor. 
t,4.  (Implanting,  L  have  (Wind  the  easiest  and 
beat,  plan- to  be,  to  make  the  hide  not  perpen- 
dicular ifeut-'slopiig,    itty    doing    this,    and 
pressing    the    earth    down    perpendiculaily, 
yok\  are  sure  not  to  leave  a  vacuum,  which 
is  otter,  the  death  of   the  plant.     5.  In  culti- 
vating.I  prefer  the  level  system  on  uplands, 
and  a  high  hill  on  the  low-grounds.     Care 
should  be  taken  never  to  tear  the   roots,  un- 
less it. is  desired  to  retard  the  growth  of  the 
plant.    'En  the  event  of  the  plants  f penciling, 
the   best  and  only  corrective  I  know  is  to 
jpiiJ!  up  the  plant  so  as  10  break  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  roots.     The  best  plow  I  have  ever 
>a«*en  for  ploughing  tobacco  the  last  time,  is  a 
scraper,  of  my  own  invention,  which  neither 
breaks    roots    nor  leaves.   Utois  is    sknply  a 
forked  coulter,  «vit&    the   extremities. of   the 
ioiks    made  with    screws    and    taps  -to  go 
through   a   steei   plate   about   sir  or    seven 
inches  broad,  and  sUarpat  each  edge,  so  that 
it   may  be  turned    hind    part    before,  when 
worn  and  dull  in   the'drst-used  front.     This 
is  used  in  a   common  coulter    beam.     The 
steel   plate    should    be    about 
■eighteen  inches  long.     This  is 
its  shape.     It   should    bf  bent 
al  about  an  angle  of  thirty  de- 
grees where    the  shank  shows 
at  the  bottom  of  the  beam.     I 
think  this     is,     too,    the    best 
plough  I  ever  used  for  plough- 
ing corn  the  last  time.     If  the 
iron  and  steel  be  furnished,  a  blacksmith  will 
make  one  for  a  dollar.     0.  Tobacco  should  be 
topped  as    soon  as  the  first  indication?  ap- 
pear that  nature  is  preparing  the  seed  flower, 
■or  in  common  parlance  it  begins  to  button. 


Pinch  out,  at  this  stage,  no" more  of  the 
tof)  than  is  unavoidable.  But  if  the  button 
be  fully  developed,  pinch  off  a  little  more. 
I  think  it  best  to  do  no  priming.  The  pri- 
ming leaves,  at  the  topping  season,  have 
attained  their  full  growth,  and  inn  to  shade 
tbe  land  and  point  ev&porntion  by  the  sun, 
and  tolkeep  the  nipper  leaves  free  from  dirt. 
Most  of  the  dirt  with  which  tobacco  is  be- 
spattere  1,  is  cast  on  it  by  heavy  rain 
drops  driven  on  the  hill  beneath  it  by  the 
wind.  They  (the  priming  leaver)  are  use- 
ful  too  in  preventing  in  hot,  dry  -weather,  tha 
radiation  of  heat  from  >.th©  heated  ■earth.  — 
7.  In  worming  tobacco,  I  think  planters  ia 
endeavoring  to  make  their  hand*  ca|ch  al-( 
the  worms  as 'they  go.  Now,  it  seems  to 
me  a  sell-evident  proposition,  that  the  most, 
usef«1  hand  in  theffield  is  the  one  that  kills 
the  most  worms,  <hich  is  sure  not  to  be  he 
that  searches  most  carefully  for  them.  I 
never  suffered  one  to  put  his  hands  on  a  leaf 
unless  there  wa^  >a  fresh  bite  on  it,  or  fresh 
droppings  beneath.  Under  this  system  you 
will  be  able  to  go  over  your  field  nearly 
twice  as  often  as  upon  the  old  plan  of  turn- 
ing up  and  searching  every  leaf  on  every 
pi  nt.  In  relation  to  suckering,  Governor 
Bowie  is  wrong  in  saying  "a  multitude  of 
suckers'"  put  out  at  the  junction  of  each  leaf 
with  the  stalk.  If  there  ever  grew  more 
than  two  I  have  never  seen  it;  and  if  you 
j  will  scrape  off  with  the  thumb-nail,  the  bark 
•where  these  lie  imbedded,  yon  will  never  see 
•one.  If  one  of  our  ingenious  Yankee  friends 
will  otmtrwe  a  very  sharp  artificial  thumb- 
nail, I  am  sure  he  could  make  a  handsome 
•penny  by  selling  them  to  the  tobacco  plan- 
ters. The  ground  suckers  will  come  as  long 
as  the  stalk  stands.  I  have  found  small 
chisel-shaped  paddles  of  hanl  wood  shaped 
like  a  shads  tail  at  the  point  expedite  and 
facilitate  the  getting  rid  of  these. 

W.  D.  GREGORY. 


Genera!  Remas-kson  Cotton  Plant- 
ing. 

The  approach  of  the  Easter  Holidays  in 
England:— heavy  receipts  and  heavier  ex- 
ports on  this  side  have  worked  together  to 
depress  prices.  The  resulting  depression  has 
been    very    slight,    but    the  market  seems  to 
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have  yiven  up  all  hope.-*  of  any  advai)C3 
based  on  natural  causes  while  supplies  are 
so  enormous.  What  a  combination  of  specu- 
lators may  accomplish  is  a  question  yet  to  be 
solved,  but  it  looks  lika  e  simple  question  of 
moupsy,  if  the  victory  this  month  is  to  rest 
with  the  bulls  or  the  bears.  From  the  Souih 
the  most  contradictory  stories  arj  at  hand-, 
some  claim  that  the  area  in  cottoij  will  be 
fully  equal  to  last  year,  while  others  are 
equally  positive  it  will  be  far  less.  Tic 
various  and  contradictory  inflaeuces  at  woik 
renders  an  opinion  at  present  almost  im- 
possible, and  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
saying,  that  plauteis  would  make  as  big  a 
crop  as  last  year,  if  they  could,  b^t  whether 
they  could  if  they  would,  is  another  part  of 
speech.  A  crop  of  five  or  six  millions  of 
bales  would,  no  doubt,  restore  this  country 
to  its  old  position,  as  the  "King  of  Cotton;" 
but  what  would  the  campaign  cost!  Let  us 
imagine  the  South  white  with  cotton,  Middl- 
ings worth  live  pence,  every  spindle  in  the 
world  at  work,  could  we  call  it  prosperity"! 
AVe  firmly  believe  that  three  millions  of  bales, 
with  provisions  raised  at  home,  mean  more 
material  wealth  to  the  Cotton  Stales  than 
they  have  seen  since  the  war;  and  at  this 
early  stage  of  the  season,  it  rests  with  pro- 
ducers, whether  they  will  starve  or  fatten  on 
their  crops.  What  a  big  yield  of  hi^h  cost 
and  low  priced  cotton  means,  is  now  being 
appreciated  at  the  South.  Would  it  not  be 
well  as  an  experiment,  if  nothing  else,  to  tiy 
what  a  low  cost,  high  priced  crop  would  do! 
Whatever  the  amount  of  cotton  raised,  the 
world  will  find  uses  lor  i!;  the  only  question 
is  one  of  [nice;  and  if  producers  seek  ruin  for 
themseh'e*,  lei  the  next  crop  be  as  largely  in 
excess  of  this  as  the  present  is  in  excess  of 
last.  We  write  thus  plainly  to  our  planter 
friends  while  they  have  time  to  consider 
what  will  be  the  eflects  of  excessive  planting. 
The  question  of  labor,  sod  and  climate  are 
fixed;  the  season,  quality  produced,  and 
economy  of  production,  are  si. ill  open  ques- 
tions; to  these  three  pi  juts 'we  beg  the  atten- 


tion oi  our  friends;  (|10  first  they  cannot 
control,  the  latter  two  are  within  their 
power.  If  a  farmer  only  plants  as  many 
acres  in  cotton  as  he  has  labor  and  provis- 
ions to  carefully  cultivate,  pick,  gin  and 
pack,  success  is  almost  certain.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  he  speculates  on  the  season,  the 
rule  of  chances  almost  inevitably  points  to 
ruin  for  him  an  1  all  connected  with  him. 
We  would  recapitulate  all  we  have  so  plainly 
said.  Conservatism  as  to  quantity,  care  as 
to  quality  and  economy  in  production,  means 
success;  while  usury,  excessive  planting  and 
thriftlessness,  are  ruin.  The  estimated  con- 
sumption of  Great  Britain  compared  with 
the  reported  takings  by  the  trade,  seem 
strangely  at  variance.  With  consumption 
so  large,  and  contracts  for  yarns  and  goods 
extending  so  far,  it  seems  natural  that  some 
mills  must  have  covered  themselves  with 
cotton,  yet  the  reported  sales  to  the  trade 
indicate  a  very  low  stock  (price  considered,) 
in  the  hands  of  spinners.  We  believe  that 
the  Liverpool  stocli  if  vaunted,  would  p  ove 
less  than  estimated,  for  large  purchases  have 
certainly  been  made  by  Lancashire  in  this 
country,  and  the  figures  weekly  sent  from 
Liverpool  do  not  seem  to  express  a  suf- 
ficiently large  amount  "forwarded."  How- 
ever, it  really  makes  little  or  no  difference, 
for  if  the  mills  have  the  cotton  they  will  not 
have  to  buy,  and  if  they  have  not,  Liverpool 
has  just  so  much  more  to  cany.  We  hope 
the  mills  are  carrying  their  proportion,  for 
when  the  stock  reaches  a  million  or  more 
bales,  as  it  must  in  June,  maturing  bills  will 
be  most  carefully  protected  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  owners. 

Calling  attention  to  tables  below,  and 
soliciting  a  continuance  of  your  valued  con- 
signments, and  orders  for  operations  in 
futures,  all  of  which  will  merit  our  mose- 
prompt  ami  careful  attention. 


The  R. 
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ECOJVSTRUCTED    FaRMER  \  ^  bmin'     Bince  our  last>  t!)«  fell 
^==^==_=___^  !  monster  death   has    summoned  our 

fe^^.^^^  b01'"'  K^Stor.  10  the  ete" 

^pS->mm,  In  Advance  "  I  "^  WOr,d' 

~         ========  :^r!       Ou    the  10th  of    July    Bettis    rc- 

Jarboro,  JY.  p,  August,  1871.  !  turned  home,  after  having  passed  . 


1 

1 

1     "      c 


^voVu^n^u^T^r"1"    -I  ™eu,Mr  Vr°iu,siate  cour"e  u,)der  the 

1  square  i  hm.mii, n  on  |  Messrs   Hooper*,    with  every  prom- 

s  o{J  I  ,se  of   future    usefulness.     She    is 
I      »    12      "     :::."  :;  »HSonewuer,»wehopeto  meet  her  ere 

R^"«ume   rates    per  square,    charged   for  \  lon&  1U   tlle  P;'™dise  of  our  God 
|<very  acldiiioual  square.  I ___ 

|£  page  1  inontli S10  00  XV      c      i    • 

K   ;;    :    ;;     i"SS        " e  feel  lfc  *<>  be  a  duty  wo   owe 

B    u     ;:     "     nou   our  readers  as 


s»  u»i  Wfcl1   a«    ourself   to 

P  ;;  i  «  ::::::::::::::::::::  gjgl Inakea  ■  Plai»  ^mens  in  conneo- 


i  "  i 


tioa    with     the    publication    of    th 

J\  "  .'"::::::::::::::::::  SJJI  Constructed  farmer  and  its 

lt    !'     oo  oo  j  office. 


24  oo 


i  ::  5  »   :::::::::::::::::::::  SooLo^OCODCeivedtheid'eatllefi^tof 

i;::j   ;;    :;:;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;  ^Jj  18°9  thiU  a»  Agricultural  medium 

An  inch  down  the  coin tnnk  a  square.  WaS    neceaa'"7    m    North    Carolina 

Patfwi    mm    parts   of  pages  are   measured    and     that     as    EJo-Af-nmho    ,.-         4i 
t.cross  the  pajje.  j  ^'•Ouoa]l)e    Was     the 

^Ldvemsemeuts  on  cover  pages,  "specif  P*»»er    county,     Tarboro     was     the 

"T^r^T^r        =  i  p,:;;,,c  afc  which  k  9houia  be  publish. 

S-SSS:::: ,80°  »?'   Acc<;i,!ins'y,  on  the  ist  0f 

jeoSies....:.::::::::::::::::;;.::;;;^^  May,  i860,  the  firBt  dumber  was 

^SpS:::::-:::::::::;:::;:;::::::;:  «JSo|  mailo'i  to  the  subscribers.   Th.s 

number  as  well  as  subsequent  num. 


-^i^^   <»*'   CuNl'HlBtr'J'OttS 


|l.c.«  .*anebre«r,capt.jr.s.i>au«.r  I  Df  f  ol  t,le  lst  volume  was  publish. 
rm.F.  Lewis,  ra.jr.  B.utle,  ed  in  Norfolk,  Va    as   th*    *,    ►■ 

I.C.  Bourne,  <<    »     wyi«,i,      ,  ,■      •>■    ■  Ule     P"ntlli.r 

:  ci.yohnft.^S.  r'     facilltlGS    in  Tarboro  was  such  tha° 

Sings    and    tntentionT^TThe  I  "  ?°Uld  "^  b°  d°De  here- 

Farm.  I      [a  <*e  fall  of  that  ye  lt-  we,  ia  cons 

We  have  as  good   a    crop    as  we  |  Dectl0n  with  C*Pt-  l->ancy,  purchase 

ould    reasonably  expect,  for  which  I  ed/1  pi'eiS    togethep  with  every  fa. 

<e    thank    the   good     being.     The  f    t0    pubiish    tIji's    Journal    in 

Mer  will  pardon  us  for  not  coina   g<!       St-yle;    but    circumstances  (of 

to  detail  of  the  operations  on    the  I  .'     'C,h  r,U';'e  is  no  need  ^  mentions 

rm,  when  we  inform  that  our  afilic-  "J  iaV<3  ^  ^^  8n'lwe"ave 
oris  hnve  been  such  as  to  preelude  !  Z"?f  print?rs  so  ^n,  that  the 
ht  every  earthly  interest  from  |  l^^Z^£ 
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'We  have  sold  an  interest  in  this 
-press  to  E.  R.  Stumps,  a  young 
man  of  education,  energy  and  unex- 
ceptional moral  character.  We 
■  have  taken  him  as  an  associate  edi* 
•tor,  and   he  will  take  charge  of  the 


the  proper  direction,  after  they  ha-"-e 
left  the  College,  they  sit  down 
content-,  that  they  possessed  in  the 
negro  a  sjfficlent  patronage  to  live 
free  from  any  exertion  ;  consequent- 
ly, when  they  died  they  know  corn- 


office  about   the  middle  of   August,    pamrively  but  little,  of  hook  orany- 

In    future,    wo   think     the    F'JlR^  !  thing  else,  s-i7e  the  name  Collegiate, 

;MER    will     prove    agreeable    to    its    It  is  also  known  that    those     whose 

iiaany  renders  in    every    particular,  [fortune,  rather  than  .misfortune    it 

an  I  the  office  managed  satisfactory  I  was  to  acquire  an  education  by 
,to  us.  I  Hard    blows,    s  ldom    failed  of  sue- 


At  the  request  of  our  Associate, 
we  will  say,  at    an  early  day  he  in- 


cess  in  any   pursuit:;   because    they 
were  compelled  to  pursue  the  course 


tends  to  publish  and  send  to  the  th:it  industry  leads  to,  or  utter  fail- 
.world,  a  patriotic  messenger,  and  j  ure  woul(I  bc  the  en,]- 
.that  while  the  senior  of  the  F&R>  If  an  Industrial  University  wa^ 
MKR  will  endeavor  to  instruct  its  i  established  dn  North  'Carolina,  and 
readers  in  the  Agricultural  alld  j^very  Southern  States  the  proper 
iDomestic  resources  of  (the  country  lba8,.s  to  educate   flicchildren  in  the 

.1    .    /i     \     .1       t  ,11       i        [-.various  pursuits,  tinon  the  great  ob- 

rihat    (he,)    tlie   Junior,    will     show  I  . 

»i  i    i  •  ]•  .i         i      1*1  ject    to  prosperity  would   be  partly 

.through  his   medium,    the    absolute  jJ  .  . 

,    „      •.     r  t         i  .i  ;  accomplished,  ilt  is  unn  'cessary  for 

inecessity  t  ;r  retrenchment  and    re-  '  t  J 

,.  rr-  .  •  ,   i  .  i  us  to  endeavor  to  give  the  many  ad- 

ttorm.     His  prospectus  wi  I  be  out  |  °  J 

i      .  ..  ;  vantages  that    might  be  secured  Ky 

tin  a  short  time.  ... 

♦«»* l;sach  an  institution. 


A    school   of  this    sort  might  be 


industrial    University. 

Jt   is    needless     to    discuss     the  |  addod    tQ    ^     rfgular    Tj^ersity 
.-necessity      of    a     change    -in  the  |  co„8e  .    the  farm,  garden,  and  ma- 


.educational  system  of  the  children 
<of  the  present  generation,  'for  all 
wvill  admit  that  inasmuch  as  our 
.-social    and     domestic     institutions 


china  shop,  with  proper  instructions 

in  the  different  branches. 

These  fow  ideas  we   give  for   the 

consideration  of   the  public;  know- 
.have   been  changed,  that  to  persist  |  jng  fu]1  -well  th;lt  a  ,arge   maju,iLj 

;1n  our  former  cause  of  educating  wj|l  3  ^  fu;U  when  they  gend  their 
,our  sons  as  in  the  past,  is  utter  Lbiidren  t0  scho«d,  they  will  have 
folly.  We  have  heretofore  endeav-  |  en(mgh  tQ  aUend  tQ  withoUt  mixing 
ored  to  show  that  the  education  of  j  the  dome8tic  studies  wlth  the  ]ite. 
.our  children  has  proved  rather  1^  flS  they  can  and  will  indue 
:a  pl.gue  to  our  industry  than  an  j  time  educate  them  at  home  or  out- 
ndvancement ;  for  instead  of  the  !  side  of  a  College. 
todupated  devoting  their    talents   in!      J  t  w,il  I  be  seen  from  the  following, 
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th'at  Illinois- lms  established  an  in-  I 
stitution  in  which  a  boy  may  be 
taught  in  any  b'rarteh  they  tarsy  de- 
sire. We  earftiot'  say  th'.it  we  ap' 
prove  of  their  tifetifod'  of*  opentng 
this  institution'  to  all  classes,  With* 
ont  regard  to 'sect  or  condition. 

To    establish'   an    Institution1  in 
Itorth    Carolina   or    any    Southern 
State,   without  a   bar  to'the   negro, 
t*t>uld  be  equivalent  to  a  failure,  as 
it  isa  matter  out   of   the    question, 
for    the  negroes  and- whites    to  sue 
seed'  in  iHe  same  school.     It  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose    that    Illinois 
ejects    the  negro  to  enter   this  In 
Ftitiftion,'  as  there  are  but  few1  there. 
Il      is     the     prevailing     sentiment 
North,    that  the   negro  is   as  good 
stir*' the    wbite  nmn.     This    we    will 
n»ot  discuss,  for  experience  has   and 
Will    [trove    after  every  effort1,    that 
these    two     races'    cannot     succeed 
as      equals.        What       God        lias 
decreed    no    man    can'  :i Iter*.      The 
negro    is    an    inferior    race    to    the 
Anglo-Saxon  "and  his  Milker  stamp- 
ed   him    with'  the   impression    that 
renders  it  mwr  rally  certain,  that  we 
should  not  mix'KJuf  blood  with 'theirs,  j 
Therefore  we  hold  that    if   he    is  to  I 
'. b'e  benefittt  d*  by^  the    infi&enc^s   of! 
eduer.tion,  it  is-to  be  tt&ne  in  schools  j 
of  his  own  co'cr.      We  wish    it    un 
derstood,-  that'  we  are  the  fiiend'of 
th-is    unfortunate  race,  and'  are  wil 
Img  to  contribute    towards    his  ad 
vancement. 

We  have  proved  our  works  by 
our  actions  ;  for  immediately  after 
t*re  War.  we    established  <a  house  on 


out  farm  and  used  our  influence  es- 
pecially for  their  education,  andS 
after  an  experience  of  five  years*- 
we  are  botfr/f*'  to  confess  that  we" 
have  <rreat  dbdbt  whether  he  can* 
b'e  benefitted' r>y  education. 

*  '•  "'•'   We  copy  from    the  Illinois5 
Industrial  University.  *  *  *  * 

"The   Illinoes  Industrial  Univer- 
sity is  both'Siate  and   National,    in' 
its   origin    ami    relations.      It    whs- 
created1'  by  a  grant  from  Congress,  - 
and    its    threat''  leading    aims    were' 
prescribed'  by  a  law  of  Congress. — - 
The  State  accepting  the  grant,   and 
its  conditions,  founded    the  Univer- 
sity, and'  farther   endowed    it    with' 
the  large  donations    received    from* 
the  county* in'which    it   is    located. 

The  public  movement  which  gave" 
Hso    to    this    University,    began    a 
qurrter    of  a  century   ago.      Public' 
meetings   of    the    friends    of   indus- 
trial     education    were    held    in    all 
pa.its  of    the  State,    and    numerous 
petitions    signed    by    thousands    of 
thef'agrieultU  adst's  and  other  iodus-- 
trial  classes,  il  >oded  the  State  Leg- 
islature.    At  leugth    in  1S.")7,    tlie 
General      Assembly    adopted    joint 
resolutions  asking  Congress  to  make" 
grants  of  pubUc  liiaids    to    establish 
colleges     for    industrial    education.- 
After    long    dfseuSs-fcons,  passed  the' 
,i  cessary  lav,1'1  in 'July,    J8i?2,  mak- 
ing the  magnificent  grant  of  public 
lands  ont  of   which  h  is  aris'-T)     that 
$>nji   list  of   Agricultural    0  dieses 
and    Industrial      Universities     now 
scattered  over  the  Continent. 

Illinois,  the'  first  to  ask,  was 
amon*g  the  first  to  accept  the  grant, * 
and  great  public  interest  was  imme- 
diately excited  in  the  question  of 
its  organization  and  location. —  ■ 
Princely  donations,  in  some  cases- 
of  half  a  million  of  dollars,  were" 
tendered  bv  several  c^untie^to  se;- 
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cure  the  location  of  th<j  institution 
in  their  raid  at.  In  Fedrnary.  1:67, 
a  law  was  parsed  fixing  the  location 
rind  defining  the  plan  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and,  in  May  of  the  same 
y?-Ar  the  Board  of  Trustees  met  at 
the  University  Building  donated  by 
Chanpaign  County,  and  finally  de- 
termined the  locati  n.  During  the 
year  much  of  the  scrip  was  sold  or 
located,  necessary  alterations  w  re 
made  in  the  buildings,  « pa  rat  us  and 
library  were  purchased,  a  faeuliv 
partly  selected,  and  preparations 
made  for  active  work.  The  2  1. 
day  of  March,  1868,  the  Uuivertitv 
was  open  for  students,  and  on  the 
11th  of  the  same  month,  formal  in- 
auguration exercises  were  held.  In 
1869,  the  Legislature  appropriated 
$25,000  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment for  barns,  tools,  stock,  &c 
and  $20,000  to  th  >■  Ilortieultura! 
Department  for  green  house,  barns, 
daainage,  trees,  tools,  &c,  besides 
$5,000  to  Chemical  Labratory  anil 
apparatus;  The  present  Le  ds'a 
tore  has  lately  appropriated  $75,- 
000  to  begin  the  erection  of  a  main 
building  which  is  to  cost  $150,000  ; 
and  $25,000  for  a  Mechanical  Build- 
ing and  machinery,  to  inclu  le  a 
large  Drill  Hall  for  the  Military 
Department.  Plans  have  been 
adopted  and  the  erection  of  the&e 
buildings  is  to  begin  at,  onue.  The 
New  Mechanical  Building  Bui'ding 
is  to  be  ready  for  use  at  the  open 
jng  of  the  Fall  Term,  and  the  walls 

of  the  main  building  are  to  be  erect- 
ed 

ed  this  ye  w. 

The  University  began  in  1803 
■willi  seventy  five,  students.  The 
liunberhas  rapidly  increased,  till 
now  its  catalogue  shows  a  total 
number  of  two  hit/i.  red  and  seventy 
geven  in  attendance  during  the  year 
closing  June  7,  1871.  As  fast  as 
required,   the-    several  Departments 


have  been  organized,  till  at  leng'h 
all  the  industrial  classes  tire  repre- 
sented, including  Agriculturists, 
Mechanics,  Engineers,  Miners, 
Architects,  Chemists,  Merchants 
arid  Publishers,  and  each  class  may 
find  here  the  instructions  necessary 
to  the  best  understanding  and  per- 
formance of  its  work. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1S70  the  Uni- 
versity was  opened  f<>r  the  instruc- 
tion of  female  students,  and  now  it 
offers  all  its  advantages  to  all  class- 
es of  society,  without  regard  to  sex, 
sect  or  condition." 

Whether  Congress  will  donate 
public  lands  for  such  a  purpose  in 
North  Carolina  is  not  known,  and 
will  not  be  except  an  effort  be  made 
t-hrough  the  proper  medium.  The 
Government  has  made  large  grants 
of  land  within  the  past  few  years 
for  .similar  purposes,  and  it  may  be 
that  our  claim  will  not  be  omitted 
if  proper  application  be  made. 

At  all  events  it  is  worthy  an  ef- 
fort, and  if  wc  should  fail,  then  let 
us  rely  upon  our  own  State,  to  rear 
in  a  few  years,  an  Institution  that 
will  pay  our  children  an  bit  wired 
fold. 

We  shall  write  again  on  this  sub- 
ject; in  the  mean  time  we  should  be 
pleased  to  publish  the  views  of  any 
who  agree  or  disagree  with  us. 
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and  western    States,  but    has   been 
held  by  southern  cultivators  them- 
selves, especially   u3    regards    good 
winter-keeping  varieties, 
Amiens  Plato,  aniens^ Socrates,  sea  marjiz- .      That    this     impression     has    not 


"j)r.  J.    7r.    JOJYES,  -  -         Editor 


arnica  Veritas 


j  originated  because  of  climates  un- 
""Thffl  Reaso«^7  suited  to  the  healthy  growth  of  the 

It  is  the  buisy  season  with  the  I  npple,  is  abundantly  shown  by  the 
doctor  in  the  low  country,  and  the  successful  production  of  the  sum- 
Horticultural  Editor  has  had  little]  m<?r  and  fall  ripening  varieties,  but 
time  to  think  of  anything  else  than  of;  it  is  now  recognised  that  the  scar- 
thesick  during  the  last  month. •— !  city  of  good  winter  fruit  is  refera- 
This  is  his  excuse  for  not  giving  the  I  ble  t0  ll^  great  mistake  of  selecting 
readers  of  the  FAIUCBR  more  orig  !  the  visiter  varieties  of  the  northern 
inal  Editorial  matter  in  his  depart-  |  States,  which,  although  well  adapt- 
ment.  And  too,  the  selections  he  i  ed  to  the  districts  where  they  origi- 
thii.ks  good,  and  enough.  When  nated,  become  summer  and  fall 
the  chills  are  gone  and  the  long  :  ripening  varieties  when  grown  in 
winter  nights  have  come,  he  prom- 1  warmer  and  equally  congenial  cli- 
ises  better  things.  j  mates. 

The  Editor  in-chief  mourns  the  I  Southern  pomologists  have  long 
Joss  of  his  first  born,  o  daughter,  \  seen  this  matter  in  its  true  light, 
who  only  a  few  weeks  ago  returned  I  ami  li;lVe  ^en  quietly,  but  industri- 
to  her  home  from  College,  having  j  ously,  collecting  winter  varieties 
fininshed  her  course  with  Dr.  |  among  the  seedlings  originating  in 
Hooper.  j  these  States,  and  they  can  now  pre- 

To-day  her  body  is  with  the  dead,  i  settt  a  !ist  of  wi»ter  nPPles  vh'^ 
and  her  spirit  in  the  spirit  land.  for    siz8>    b<-'aaty>   and   quality  „re 

We  pray  that  the  good  Lord  will  !  e(lual  £o  t!lose  cf  any  other  section 
sustain  while  he  afflicts  the  bereaved  I  on  t}Ws  continent,  and  possessing,  in 
family.  "The  Lord  gave  and  the  ;  addition,  a  peculiar  texture  and  so- 
Lord*  hath  taken  away  ;  blessed  be  !  lidity  t0  be  found  onlJ  in  fruit  Pr0" 
the  name  of  the  Lord."  '  duced   in  climates  where  the  season 

-^^»-*- '  of  growth  is  extended    and    genial, 

Apples  to?  the  Southern   States,  j  amj  the  w;nterg  an  q{   on]y  moder_ 

The  optmen  has  been    prevalent,  ^  ^  severify<     It    is   not    proposed, 

and  still  obtains  to  a  certain  extent,    ift  tiljg    paper>    t0  deseribe  the    cli- 

that  the  climates  ofthe  States  south  lates    or    localities    ia   the    So,uh 

ot  Maryland  are  not  adapted  to  the  !  i      k     i     *   j  i        n  +\ 

•'  '  best  adapted  to  apple  culture  ;  these 

culture  of  the  apple.     This  errone-  n       f  ir  \     i     i  a 

1  H  j  are  well  establish    d,    however,  and 

nus  impression  is  not  confined  to  the  j  ta0   rapidity    w.:        which    orchard- 
best    apple  regions  of   the  northern  !  planting  has  be        extended,   leaves 
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no  room  to  doubt  that  its  influence 
will  be  felt  at  no  distant  day  in  the 
fruit  supply  of  our  large  cities^ 
both  north  and  south. 

The  following  list  includes  a  few 
of  the  most  popular  summer  and 
fall  fruits,  and  a  selection  of  the 
best  winter  varieties.  The  outlines 
and  engravings  are  froaa  specimens 
received  by  the  Department  fross 
Virginia,  Georgia,  and  North  and 
South  Carolina. 

VveiToald  here  acknowledge  in 
debtedness  for  muefa  information 
upon  this  subject  to  C.  W.  West- 
hrook,  Ilulgoway,  North  Carolina, 
II.  R.  Robe}',  Fredericksburg,  Vir- 
ginia, and  especially  to  the  veteran 
pomologist,  Joshua  Lindley,  New 
Garden,  North*  Carolina. 

SUMEE72  APPLES. 

JULIAN'. 

Originated  in  the  South  ;■  fru-it. 
medium  siz-e  ;  form,  roundish  coni- 
cal;  color,  yellowish  green,  finely 
striped  with  red  ;  fh'sh,  white,  ten- 
der, juicy,  and  fine  Savored,  of  best 
quality;  tree,  bears  young  and 
abundantly  ;  fruit  ripens  from 
middie  to  end  of  summer. 

AROMATIC  CAROLINA. 
Origin,  South  Carolina  ;  fruit, 
full  medium  si&e  •  form,  roundish 
©blate  ;  color,  greenish  yellow,  sti  ip- 
ed  with  red  ;  fle.-h,  yelh^i-b,  rich, 
and  delicious ;,  ripens  in  midsummer; 
Sree,  of  vigorous  growth,  and  a  good 
bearer. 

LARGE   SUMMER  QUEEN. 

Origin,    North    Carolina  ;  fruit, 


very  large  ;  form,  oblate  conical  ; 
color,  pale  green,  lightly  touched 
with  stripes  and  blotches  of  pale 
red  ;  flesh  light  yellow,  rich,  juicy, 
well  fiavore  I,  :im\  very  good;  a, 
valuable  cooking  and  drying  varie- 
ty ;  ripens  about  midsummer. 

REB  JUNE. 
Origin,  North  Carolina;  fruit, 
medium  size  ;  form,  somewhat  coni- 
cal ;  color,  clear  red,  very  dark  on 
exposed  side  ;  flesh,  white,  tender, 
ami  of  pleasant  flavor  ;  ripens  in 
early  summer;  tree,  healthy  and  of 
vigorous  srrowth. 

HORSE  APPLE. 
Synonyms  :  Haas,  Summer  Horse,  Hoss. 
Origin,  Nash  County,  North  Car- 
olina ;  fruit,  large  ;  form,  roundish 
oval ;  color,  yellow,  frequently  ting- 
ed with  red;  liesh,  yeilow,  with  a 
rich,  juicy,  acid  Savor;  good  for 
eookin<i'  and  drying. 

A  M  SIR  I C  A  N  S  V  M  M  E  R  PE  A  R  M  A I N . 

Supposed  origin,  New  Jersey; 
fruit,  above  medium  ;  form,  round- 
ish eonical  ;  color,,  pale  green,  cov- 
ered mtich  with  dull  red  in  stripes 
and  blotch.es;  flesh,  pale  yellow, 
rich,  fine  Savored,,  and  quality  best; 
ripens  from  midsummer  enward  ; 
tree,  moderately  vigorous ;  come3 
early  into  bearing. 

S  SIMMER   CBEESE. 

Fruit,  above  medium  ;  form> 
roundish  oblate  :  color,  greenish 
yellow  ;  fiesh,  rich,  juicy,  antl  fine 
flavored;  one  of  the  best  h.te  sum- 
mer apples  for  all  purposes;  ti,ee> 
an  abundant  bearer. 
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FALL    APPLES.  J  thin   P.usset ;    flavor  very  rich    and 

liUXGE.  I  excellent. 

Origin  Uncertain,   may  be  Jersey  j  SUCKIN&UAM. 

(.-I  •    „        <•      ri.„.  .     f>.,,;<-      l.>T,A-n    !      Synonyms:    Queen,     Fall    Queen,    Winter 

Greening     Of       Ooxej     fruit,     laige,  L^*^  Kentucky  Queen,  Lexington   Q^n, 

round    color,  srreen,     p:»le  screen,  or  |  Byer's  Red,  Frankfoat  Queen-,    Ladies'   fhvor- 

'  .         .                        J  lt,e,    E^uinetely,    Ox     Eye,    Raehelor     Merit, 

yellow,  when  ripe-,   With  faint  brown  :  Blackburn,    Hensli-iw,   Sol    Carter,    Ke    Pitt* 

k  ,       ,        y,      ,  ,                   »    .»               ,      I  Uil.ru-,  Kinir,  Red  Gloria  Mundi,   Red    Horse, 

blush  ;  flesh,   tender,  good  for  cook-  !  (Downing) 

ing  and  dry  rag,  and  valuable  in  Origin,  Virginia';  fruit,  large  to 
Rorth  Carolina;  ripens  end  of  sum-  :  v(iyj  ]aTj:e  ;  Covin  roundish  conical, 
rner  and  early  fall;  tree,  grows  0ften  r£ther  oblate^  color,  greenish 
Vapidly ;  early  and  abundant  Wf-  yei|offi  handsomely  striped  with 
*er.  dull    rvd';  flesh,  rather  rich,    juicy, 

Hubbard's  sugar.  j  fine,  sprightly  acid,  sometimes  quite 

Origin,    Guilford   County,   North  j  acid  5    ripens    in  autumn  \    tree,    0$ 
Carolina;  fruit,   medium]  form,  ob-  Upright  growth,  and  bears  well, 
late  :  color,  greenish  yellow,  striped  WINTER  APPLES. 

With  red';  flesh,  yellowish. white,  rich,  WALKER'S    YELLOW, 

sugary,  fue  lavorod  5  quality,  best ;  Originated  in  the  South  ;  fruity 
ripens  early  in  fall  ;  tree,  of  healthy  |;u.g0  ;f0rm,  roundish  ;  color,  yellow, 
growth  )  young  shoots  tender.  'striped  with    red;    flesh,    yellowish 

JJONUM".  white,  rich,    pleasant,  and  well   flU* 

Synonym:  Magnum  Boaum.    (Downing.)    vored,  with  a  slight  acid;ty;    keeps 
Origin,     North    Carolina;    fru/t,    well  through  winter, 
tnedium,  (specimen  below  average  \)  camace's  SWEET. 

form,  roundish  oblate;  color,  green- j  Originated  in  the  South?  fruity 
ish  yellow,  shaded  with  crimson  j  medium  size;  form,  nearly  round  ; 
blush;  flesh,  tender,,  juicy,  and  Co]01%  dull  whitish  green,  mottled 
excellent  I  ripens  in  October,  with     resset ;     flesh,   Arm,    tender, 

CuMMIN&'s  RED.  nearly  sweet,  juicy,  and  fine  flavors 

Origin,   Guilford  County,    North  ;  ed  ;  keeps  well  through  winter. 
Carolina-  fruit,  large  ;  form,  round-  Borax's  winter. 

ish  oval,  somewlm;  conical  ;  color,  Origin,  Guilford  County,  North- 
deep  red;  flesh,  rich,  juicy,  and  Carolina  ;  fruit ,  large  ;  form,  oblate  ; 
fine  flavored;  quality,  best;  ripens  ;  co]or>  light  greenish  yellow,  striped 
in  October;  tree,  bears  abundantly.  Wlt';1  re(j?  flesh,  rich,  juicy,  slightly 
GOLDEN  RUSSET.  acid,    and  very  go  .d,  a  good  winter 

Synonyms-:  English  G  »iden  Russet't,  En^-    apple  ;  tree5  of  upright  growth,  bears- 

lirk  KusaeLt,  liussetLGrOidoK.  ,, 

well. 
Fruit,  small  ;    form,  roundish  ob-  '  eroadnax. 

late;  color,  yellow,  covered    with  a        Origin,       Rockingham      County^ 
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North  Carolina ;  fruit,  above  me- 
dium 8;ze  ;  form,  roundish  oblate  ; 
color,  clear  pale  yellow  ;  flesh,  yel> 
}owisb,  rich,  juicy,  and  very  good; 
keeps  until  a  late  period  in  spring 
and  is  very  popular  where  known. 
ilAhh. 

Smonvros:  Hall's  S-cedlmg,  Hull's  Red,  Jeu- 
ttj  Seedling.     (Dortuing.) 

Origin,  Franklin  County, *Nortli 
Carolina  ;  frait,  small ;  form,  round- 
ish, slightly  conic  J  color,  dear  red, 
sprinkled  with  whitish  dots  ;•  flesh, 
yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  and  high 
favored  ;  highly  pri&ed  for  its  good 
keeping  and  other  qualities  J  tree, 
moderately  vigorous,  early  and  good 
bearer. 

VrUlTE  WINTER  PEAliMAIN. 

Synonym:  CoinpbelitP.  (Downing)  Mi' 
chiicl  Hoary  Pippin  o*  some  southern  nur- 
series. 

Fruit,  rather  above  medinm  size; 
form,  roundish  conical  j  color,  yel- 
yowi»h  green,  a  little  elouded  with 
darker  green  in  spots  or  blotches: 
Sesh,  rich,  jurcy,  nearly  sweet,  and 
very  fine  ;  keeps-  until  March  )  tree, 
of  vigorous  growth  and  very  pro- 
ductive. 

0LAi>NE*'S    REI>. 

Origin,  Mississippi ;  fruit,  below 
medium  size;  form,  roundish  oblate  ; 
color,  pale  green,  turning  to  light 
yellow  when  ripe,  striped  with  red; 
flesh,  yellowish,  rich,  juicy,  and 
very  fine  flavored  ;  keeps  tiJl  late  in 
spring;  tree,  healthy  growth,  bears 
'when  quite  young  and  is  very  pro- 
ductive. 

EDWARDS, 

i>rig.in?  Chatham    County,  3For$b 


Carolina,  supposed  to  be  a  seedling 
of  the  Hall  ;  fruit,  rather  below 
medium  size  ;  form,  roundish  oblate  ', 
color,  greenish  yellow,  delicately 
striped  with  light  red;  flesh,  fine 
g  ained,  tender,  rich,  juicy,  and 
excellent;  keeps  well  till  Marchj 
tree,  rather  spreading  h\  growth, 
stout  vigorou-s  shoots-,  foliage  deep 
green,  large  and  glossy  in  appear- 
ance; fruit  borne  mostly  in  clusters' 
of  from  five  to  seven  well  formed 
specimens, 

r.n'^'E'^  vtjs'teb. 
Origin,  Guilford  County,  North 
Carolina  ;  fruit,  medium  size  ;  form 
roundish  oval,  somewhat  conic;  col- 
or, green,  turning  to  pale  yellow 
when  ripe,  sometimes  with  a  blush  ; 
flesh,  rich,  juicy,  and  fine  flavored  ; 
quality  very  goudj,  and  a  good  keep- 
er, 

&AWLE's    JANJ4T, 
S)  ecuy  m  :  Ncvert'ail. 

Origin,  Virginia  ;  fru'tj  full  me- 
dium size  j  form,  oelatc  conic  ;  cul- 
or,  greenis'i  yellow,  striped  and 
shaded  with  red  ;  flesh,-  rich,  juicy* 
and  fine  vinous  fiivorj  tree,  wt' 
strong  spreading  growth  ;  blooms 
late,  is  not  hurt  by  late  frosts,  and 
bears  regularly  ;  hence  its  synonym, 
MMBERTWIO. 

Fruit,  fuli  medium  sise  ;  form* 
roundish  oblate,-  somewhat  conic  } 
color,  greenish  yellow,  shaded  with 
dull  red,  sprinkled  with  light  dots; 
flesh,  whitish,  ri:h,  with  slightly 
acid  flavor,  a  fine  table,  and  best 
cooking  apple)  keeps  well  through 
winter. 
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fAUSTi 

Pvnouyms:  Fallot's  Winter  Foiist.     {Down- 

Originated  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
grown  in  the  South  for  the  last  cen- 
tury; fruit,  medium  sizo ;  form, 
foundi^h  oblate;  coloi%  yellow  J  flesh 
•yellowish  white,  mild,  pleasant  fla- 
vor; ripens  daring  winter  I  tree  of 
good  growth  and  bears  when  quite 
young. 

Of  southern  origin  \  fruit,  Rie^ 
ilium  ;  form,  roundish  con  cal  ;  color, 
green,  rarely  blushed  \  flesh,  wlrte, 
rich,  juicy,  very  agreeable,  and 
keeps  Very  well  during  the  win'er; 
tree,  very  luxuriant  .  in  growth  and 
bears  abundantly  after  a  few  years. 

SUOCKLEYi 

Origin,  Georgia  ;  fruit,  about  me- 
dium size;  form,  roundish  oonical, 
father  oblong;  skin  smooth,  much 
covered  with  red,  often  entirely  so; 
flesh,  moderately  rich  and  .juicy, 
fine  flavor;  keeps  well  until  May; 
tree,  of  fine  growth,  bears  early  and 
regularly. 

UOLDEN  WILDING. 
Originated  near  Fayetteville, 
.North  Carolina  3  fruit,  medium  ; 
form,  roundish  oblate;  color,  yellow 
with  faint  dull  blush;  fleshy  yellow, 
rich,  and  fine  flavored;  keeps  until 
spring;  tree^  healthy,  bears  early 
and  abundantly. 

Clarke's  ?earmain. 

Synonyms:  Yellow  Pear  main,  frlotiwst.or 
Columbian  Kusdct,  Golden  Peanuaiu.  (, Down- 
ing ) 

Fruit,  medium;  form,  roundish 
conical;     doloT'j      greenish      yellow. 


much  striped  and  blotched  with  dull 
red;  flesh,  j  u'ey  with  some  aeidityf 
but  pleasant  flavor;  keeps  until 
February;  grown  in  the  south  for 
one  hundred  years;  tree,  moderates 
)y  vigorous,  bears  young,  and  fruit 
uniformly  of  good  size. 

MATIMUSJtiSBr. 
Origin,  Matimnskect  Luke,  North 
Carolina  5  fruit,  medium  size;  fortn5 
!  oblate,  often  slightly  conical,  mostly 
I  coveted  with  a  pale  dull    red    on    a, 
greenish  yellow;  flesh,  pale  yt  How, 
Arm,   fine,  juicy,  slightly  acid,  and 
very  good;  ke<  pi  till  May  and  June; 
trte}  upright    in   growth,    very  pro- 
ductive;   the  best  keeping    high  fla- 
vored apple    in  North  Carolina  and 
the  South. 

NICKAifACK. 

Synonyms:  Cuolinc,  L!  rrv,  Sunimerour^ 
A  eei  denial,  Keel  P't>fji:>,  Howard  Hnblwd, 
Mo  libs,  (Jhfcitaw,  P>ju<1,  Rdwa  d,  Sianiee, 
Wa  1.  Abereeen,  Tl'S  ih.mi.  R ,.»  HiiJ,  t  am  ilia 
^jiiee,  Oieanm  [■,i|'|nn,  Wander,  Winter  Host*, 
Hod  Hazel,  For*yihu'.i  Sce-cUimr,  RueUmin's 
iie  I,  Alie^hai>y,  Uliiltrain  Pippin,  Gnwuen, 
liniliim's  hied  Warri'»r,  Wall),  Winter  Horse, 
Missouri  Pippin  ,  Mi-souri  lied,  Lttuul  am, 
Jackson    Red,  World's  Wonder.     (Downing.) 

Originated  in  Western  JN'orth 
Carolina;  fruit,  largo,  form",  round- 
ish, oblate,  and  somewhat  conic; 
color,  greenish  yellow,  much  striped 
with  dull  red;  flesh,  rich,  juicy,  and 
very  good;  ripens  during  winter  till 
March  and  April;  specimen  under 
average  si/.e,  from  a  tree  growing  on 
poor  ridge;  tree,  of  Urge,  strung 
but  irregular  growth  and  when  on 
deep,  rioii  sop  yie  d.s  well,  and  pros 
duces  line  marketable  fruit. 
GILPIN. 
Bynoinuas:  Oarthouse,  Roman  Knight, 
Small  Koniauite,  Gray  iiumauite,  Liule  cio- 
manite.     (D  iwuiiid.i 

Fruit,  medium  size;  form,  round- 
ish, flattened;  color,  streaked  with 
red  and  yellow;  flesh,  yellow,  firrn^ 
juicy,  and  rich;  keeps  till  May;  tree, 
of  straggling  crowth   when  young, 
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winepap.  |  tree,  good  grower,  and  good  bearer. 

Frui*"s  medium  size;  form,  round**  j  BEN  DAVtS. 

ish,  rather  ob!o«ff;  color,  deep  (lark  ;  „  ?V"onvm«:    New    Yo-fc    Pippin,     Victoria 

i  -in  i     i  Pi-  pin    Vivt  »?i.-i  Hid,  KenMu-ky  *-'i'iphi,  HA1- 

red  on  a  greenish-yellotf  ground;  |  t,mor„  Kl.d]  Carolina.  Ked  streak,  Fuukhouser. 
fl°sh,    vcllowish.  cri^p,    tender,  and     (Downing.) 

high  flivor-d;  keeps  until  April;;  Kniic,  large  siz^,  form,  roundish, 
tree,  of  good,  though  of  rather  ir-  somewhat  conical;  color,  yellow 
regular  groth;  a  vahiabe  variety  in  snrnnrnl,  beautifully  striped  with 
the  South.  bright  ve<l:  flesh,  white,  tender,  juicy 

a U XT  1> EGG IE  with  a  mild    sub^u-i  1   fialvor  ;  keep* 

Origin,    Guilford    County,   North    tiU  April;  a   good  market  variety,, 
Carolina;  fruit,  medium  sise;    form.  ,  FEKI^NAND. 

roundish,    conical,   inclining    to  ol>s         Fruit,     large;      form,      somewhat 
long;  color,  greenish  yellow,  striped  '  con  v>  L*o,0l'>  yi'How,  sprinkled  with 
With  red;  fhvdi,  White*  fine  flavored.    b,,o\yii   ,|(,t>'>  flesl>'   yellow,     tender, 
very  good;  keeps  until    late  spring;    slightly  acid;  keeps  till  April. 
tree,  fine   growth,   and   bears    regu  IIEMPHILIt. 

larly  and  well.  Origin,    North     Carolina;     fruit, 

BrsttABOON  above     medium;      form,      roundish,, 

Origin,  Georgia;  fruit,  rather  lightly  conic;  color,  pale  yellow, 
above  medium  s'iao,  nearly  round  ;  shaded  with  rvA.  and  sprinkled  with 
color,  pale  green;  flesh,  Yellowish,  |  g™y  'lots;  flesh,  yellowish,  solid, 
tender,  juicy,  and  of  an  excellent,  ,  an,l  ve,7  rich;  kepstiil  April;  tree, 
mild,  somewhat  acid  flavor;  ripens  j  u^ vigorous  upi igl-t  growth, 
from  middle  to  end  of  autumn;  tree,  GUILFORD     RED. 

of  thrifty  growth,  and  an  abundant  ^  Origin,  Guilford  County,  North 
bearer  Carolina;      fru'r,       medium;     form, 

WINTER  HORSE,  roundish  c  inical,    sometime-    rather 

Of    uncertain    southern     origin;    "biting,     hregulsr;   color,    fine  red; 
fruit,  medium  to  large;  form,  round-    fl<?sn*  rich,  pleasant,  and  fine  flavor 
ish  oblate,  sometimes  rather  conical,    ed;  very  good;   keeps  well   through- 
irregular;  color,  clear,   pale    yeliow,    ou!-  tnc  winter. 
when  ripe;-  flesh,  rich,  juicv,  and  of  GREEX    CHEESE. 

,  'n  i  n"Ii  i    !      Synonvra- :  Gn-i'uO'Hiik,  SoutUorn  Golden 

pleasant  flavor;  keeps  well   through    pipijm>  ii,^n  skin.  Yeiow  <r.mk.   win  it 

winter;    tree,     moderately  vigorous;  I  Gre'-nin;r,  Winter  Clieet-e.  Carolina  Greening, 

fi  !  Turner's  >  lieese.     (Dovvnicy- 1 

ruits  very  earlv.  ,,,     -,         r        r  t  i         ^ 

•;         .-■  r  ruit,  u  eui'.im:  lorin,  t  elate;  color, 

SHARPE  S    GREENING.  .  ,,        '      ,  •    ,  ,  •    ,,     i 

r.  .    .        XI      ,      ,        ..  ...       greenisn    yellow,   thickly   sprinkled 

Origin,     JNorth     Carolina;  fruit,,'   •  ,      ,       •        ,   ,       a     {         ,,      •  , 

,     °     '.           ,.               ,.       '  ,      '  I  with     brown     dots;   flesh,   Yellowish 

medium    size;    form,    oblate;  color-       .  .        .       ,          •    -           ,.   ,■<          ■, 

..          n     .       ..  f.              i-  i              white,  tender.,     pney,  slightly   acid,, 

yellow-;  flesh,  o    hue  quality;  keeps         .  ,.                   r    .                  ■•"  >      •, 

•...         '            •    ,    ■        -  ■       •  '  ,.    and  flavor  good;    Keeps  until  April. 

till  a  late  period   in  spring;  tree,  of  avnv 

irregular  anil  rather  slender  growth.         , .  •   •      ,-<         ■</   n       *       -vr     A 
°  b  Origin,  Uranvnle   County,  JNorth 

CULLASAGA.  Carolina  ;   fruit,  medium  sijse  ;  form, 

Origin,    North    Carolina  ;    fruit,  oblong  ;   color,   pale  yellow,    nearly 

above  medium  size;  form,   roundish,  covered  with  lively  red,  thinly  sprin* 

1-ither  cfedical;  color,  yellow  mostly  kled  wi;h  gray  dots  ;  flesh,  rich.  ten> 

covered   with    light    crimson  dots;  der,  juicy,  subsacid  ;  keeps  till  April; 

flesh   yellow,    firm,   rich,  juicy,   and  tree,  of    vigorous,   upright    growth, 

fine  flavored;    keeps  until     March;  valued  where  known. — An  I  Hep  rtt 
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Teaching  Girls  something  Useful. 

Tlii-  Lynchburg  (Va  )  Daily  News 
has  an  article  an  the  importance  of 
teaching  girls  in.  our  female  schools, 
some  of  the  practical  duties  of  life, 
such,  for  example,  as  appertain  to 
house-keeping,  and  which  are  much 
more  important  far  wives  arid  moth- 
ers to  know  than  so-called  a  ;comp  s  i- 
ments,  though  thero  is  no  inconsist- 
ency in  the  acquisition  of  both.  For 
ourselves,  we  concur  with  the  Lynch- 
burg News.  We  believe  that  the 
mission  of  Women  is  what  Solomon 
lias  described  it;  what  St.  Paul  has 
said,  that  they  marry,  educate  their 
children  properly,  ''guide  the  house; 
that  they  he  not  idle,  wandering 
about  from  house;"  that  the}-  be  not 
"tattlers  and  busy-bodies,  speaking 
that  which  they  ought  not?'  What 
does  Ahhy  Kelly  think  of  that  for  a 
Home  Mission?  We  bear  a  great 
deal  said  in  the  lof  y  periods  of  such 
as  Abby,  about  the  mission  of  women 
being  to  regenerate  society,  and  what 
bettor  mode  of  regenerating  it,  than 
by  purifying  the  domestic  fountains, 
from  which  flow  all  the  streams  of 
social  life?  It  is  melancholy  to  think 
of  such  ignorance  as  has  boen 
brought  to  light  in  the  following  ex- 
amination, instituted  among  a  num- 
ber of  accomplished  damsels  by  a 
cynical  satirist  who  holes  that  "\\  o- 
man's  Mission  is  to  make  herself  as 
useful  and  agreeable  to  man  as  pos- 
sible."—Aft  Bait  Institute. 

Miss  Emeline  A.  examined — "Is 
the  daughter  of  Gem  A.  Has  several 
brothers  and  sis*ers.  Is  engaged  to 
be  married  to  a  young  physician  as 
soon  as  he  gets  into  practice.  Has 
an  idea  that  she  ought  toknowsoim  - 
thing  of  house-keeping;  supposes  it 
Comes  naturally.  Can  8mg  and  play 
on  the  piano;  draw  and  embroider. 
Cannot  say  that  she  ever  darned  a 
stocking.  Knows  how  to  furnish  a 
house;  would  go  to  the  upholsterer's 
and  buy  furniture.     Cannot  sav  how 


much  she  would  expect  to  give  for 
any  particular  kind  of  artie'e  used  in 
•nishing  a  house,  or  supplying  a 
family:  should  ask  mama,  if  necer- 
sary;  I  never  thought  of  doing  so  be- 
fore. Papa  paid  for  the  dress  she 
has  on;  don't  know  what  be  paid  for 
it,  only  knows  the  fact  that  he  paid, 
or  is  expe.  t  -d  to." 

Miss  Sarah  B.  examined— "Papa 
■  a  ( lolonel.  Is  unable  to  ?ay  whetl  - 
er  he  is  a  Colonel  in  the  A)  my  or  no'. 
Expec's  to  be  married,  of  course! 
Would  not  refuse  a  young  man  with 
$io,000  a  year.  IKs  no  property  of 
her  own.  lias  some  skill  in  orna- 
mental needle  work.  Can  make,  sev- 
eral washes  for  the  compl  xion.  Can- 
not tell  how  she  wonld  set  about 
making  an  apple  dumpling.  Loaves 
should  remain  in  the  oven  till  they 
are  done;  the  time  they  would  take 
would  depend  upon  circumstances. 
If  sjic  were  married,  would  expect 
her  ..usband  to  be  ill  sometimes;  sup- 
posing him  to  be  ordered  calves'  foot 
jelly,  should  send  for  it  to  the  pastry 
cook's.  Never  occurred  to  her  that, 
she  might  make  it  herself.  If  she 
tried,  should  buy  some  calves'  feet; 
what,  next  she  should  do  cannot  say. 
Likes  dancing  first-rate. 

Miss   Harriett    0.    examined — "Is 
the  daughter  of   a  merchant.      Looks 
I  forward      to        a      union      with       an 
Alderman.      Was  five  years  at  a  fash- 
I  iouable.    Boarding     School.      Really 
'  cannot  say  what  a  ledger  is  ;.  it    may 
i  be     the     same    as  a  day-book.      Has. 
!  painted    flowers  in    the    A, bum;  aiso 
|  butterflies.      Has   no    idea   of   any  of 
I  the  cooking  piocesses,  and  if  the  ser- 
|  vants   did     not     perform     t.eir     part 
properly,  should   be  quite  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  proceed.      Knows   what 
j  a  receipt  is,  it  tells  you  how  to  dress 
things,      Should    suppose    that  a    re- 
ceipt   in    full  was  a  receipt  that    toid 
;  you  all  the  particulars.      Never  heard 
j  of  ,a  balance-sheet;  it  may  be  a  calico 
sk>  et  for  aught  sheknows.    Cannotsay 
whether  papa  buys  or  sells  at  precise 
cost.     Has  eaten    fowl  and  thinks  it 
nice.     Don't  know  how  it  is'  trussed* 
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nor  how  to  make  stuffing  for  a  goose." 
Mi  s  Eliza  D.  Examined — "Is  the 
daughter  of  a  member  of  the  bar. 
Will  have  a  little  n  o  iey  of  h  r  own 
short]}7  when  she  becomes  of  aire.  Is 
not  aware  whether  she  is  a-  minor  or 
not  The  property  was  left  her  by 
her  aunt.  Cannot  say  whether  she  is 
a,  legatee  or  testatrix.  Her  property 
is  real  property,  is  sure  of  thai. 
It  is  in  the  funds.  Should  say  that 
it  was  not  personal  property,  as  it 
was  not  anything  about  her  person. 
Knows  what  consuls  are;  has  read 
ahout  them  in  history;  they  were 
Ancient  Romans.  Mamma  keeps 
house.  When  she  marries,  expects 
to  do  the  same.  7s  unable  to  say 
what  the  family  milk. score  is  a  week. 
Starch  is  used  to  stiffen  collars;  has 
no  n  tiou  what  it  is  a  pound,  or  what 
made  of,  or  whether  it  is  used  with 
hot  water  or  with  cold.  Her  time  is 
principally  occu pied  with  Fancy  work, 
reading  novels,  and  playing  quad- 
rilles and  waltzes  on  the  llano." 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  taking  a 
very  low  view  of  the  duties  and  dig- 
nity of  a  woman  to  suppose  that  she 
should  understand  these  household 
rn\'steries,  that  she  should  be  learned 
in  soap  and  soda,  in  larders  and  pan- 
tries, in  sewing  and  mending,  so  that 
she  can  intelligently  superintend  the 
labo  of  her  household,  and  if  neces- 
sary dining  the  Holida  s,  set  all  Af- 
rica at  defiance;  but  we  faU  back  upon 
Solomon,  we  fall  back  upon  ISt  Paul; 
nay,  we  insist,  from  reason  and  com- 
mon sense,  that  the  education  of  youth 
ought  to  have  some  reference  to  the 
station  of  life  which  they  are  here- 
after to  occupy.  Nay,  we  must  go 
further  and  confess  that,  when  the 
houej'-moon  has  passed,  and  the 
orange  flowers  have  faded,  one  of  the 
surest  ways  to  the  heart  of  man  is  a 
good  dinner,  a  melancholy  fact,  for 
which  we  do  not  pretend  toapalogize, 
but  which  we  simply  state  as  a  fact, 
that  the  ladies  may  recognize  without 
derogation  of  dignity,  and  even  with 
the  happiest  results.  The  renowned 
Principal  of  Capsicum  House  estab- 


lished    a    seminary   to   teach   young 
ladies   to  cook,  and  in  one  of  her  elo- 
quent     raphsodies     she     exclaimed, 
"Men  may  he  necessary  in  the  world, 
but  at  tie  best  they  are  only  necessary 
evils.     How  any  woman  can  read  tiie 
marriage  ceremony,    without  having 
her  eyes  opened  to  the  real  intentions 
of  the  creatures,  is   to  me    most  won- 
derful.     'Love,     honor,     and     ohey !' 
My  very  blood  boils    when  I  think  of 
it.      To  the  ears  of  a  woman  of  spirit 
every  syllable  rattles  like  a  dog  chain. 
Man  is  a  monster,  but  "we  must  make 
the  best  of  him.      She  who  directs  the 
husband's  appetite    guides    the    hus- 
band.    Yes,  young   ladies,  this  is  our 
mission;    the   way    not    only  to  make 
husband's  we>ar,  but    to  win    them  in 
the  start.      Let    me  read  you  a  proof 
of  the  truth  and  triumph  of  my  prin- 
ciples in   an  extract  from  a  letter  just  received 
from  a  graduate  of  this  institution,   who  has  just 
captured  a  husband  in  California. 
"You  vi  ill  naturally  inquire,  my  dear  Governess, 
I  what.  1  wore  at  my  first  hall.     You  know  that  I  al- 
I  ways  detested  the  metricions  show  of  jewels.     I 
did  not   wear «.  single  gem.     I  appeared  in  my 
\  white  muslin,   foluminoiisly  flounced;  neverthe- 
!  !-.ss.  how  1  "did"  blaze:  For  inside  my  flounces,  f 
j  had  sewed  3i>">  tire-flies,  alive,  and  as  it  were,  biirn- 
I  ing!     You  can't  imagine  the  effect  and  the  astoii- 
|  isnment!     Women,  who  by  their  looks  had  lived 
!  44  years  in  the  country,  smothered,    I  may  say, 
\  with  flies  (biy  and  night,  had  never  thought  of 
j  such  a  thing,  and  I'm  sure  some  of 'em,  for  spite, 
I  trie  wicked  creatures  '—could  have  eaten  me   for 
i  it.     Colonel    Bullwhistle,  who  has   since  become 
|  my  husband,  and  Who"  is  from  the   balmy  South, 
j  confesses   to  me  that  these  lire-flies  did' for  him 
in  the  first  place,  but  my  final    triumph  was,  dear 
j  Governess,  as  you  ever  predicted  ;  it  wasthe  "tri- 
j  umph  of  the  kitchen.'.'    Colonel  Bullwhistle  was 
S  to  dine   with    the  friends  who   protected   me.     I 
j  heard  of  his  love  for  a  native  land  and  everything 
I  belonging  to  it  :  how  often  he  wished    to   lay   his 
J  bones  in  the  church-yard  of  Barkersville,  a  flour- 
j  ishing  town  upon  which  Providence  had  confer- 
red honor  by  selecting   it  as   his   birth-place,     I 
I  asked    only  one  boon:   the  sole  direction  of  our 
i  cook  the  coming  day.     Need  J  say  it  was  granted.' 
j  It  was  in  that  interval   that  I  felt'  the  strength  of 
j  the  principles  that  I  had  imbibed  in  the  Pantr}' of 
I  Capsicum  Mouse.     A  something  in  my  heart  as- 
■  sured  me  of  eonqxiest;  and  I  was  calm — I  may  say 
•  deliberately  calm  ' 

"The  dinner  hour  arrived,  Col,  Bullwhistle  sat 

I  at  my  side.     Course  after  course  disappeared,  and 

he  took  no  more  than    his  usual    notice  of  them. 

I  At  lenght  a  dish  was  placed  before  him.     His  eye 

j  gleamed— his   lip  quivered — he  snatched  off  the 

!  cover.     He  saw  his    nath     Opossum  1     Col.   Bull- 

j  whistle  looked  at  the  hostess  ;  and  she,  dear  soul, 

instantly  said,  and  very  audibly— 'The  cook.  Col. 

Bullwhistle,  sits  beside  you  !     He  smiled,  but  his 

judicial  prudence  rose  within  him.    He  would  not 

commit  himself!  he  would  first  taste  the  Oposum. 

I   He  ate— and  ate— sind  ate— and  his  face   grew  red 

and  bright;  and,  as  he  ate,  I   could  sec  it,  Bakers- 

vilie  and  the  sunny  South   rose   before  him.    He 

saw  his  own  siyect  home!  A   tear,  a  patriot  tear, 

trickled  from  his  eye.  In   three  days,  1  became, 

your  affectionate  pupil,    "Caroline  Bullwhistle' 

r-e-fey  to  this  si 
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Speech  sf  J.  W.    Norwood   to  the 
Farmers  of  Osange  County. 


[concluded  from  august  number.], 
I  have  thus  given  you  the  short 
and  defective  plans  ot  rotation  "with 
their  results.  Try  the  one  which 
suits  you  best.  Or  make  out  a  bet- 
ter one  for  yourselves,  according  to 
your  circumstances.  I  claim  for 
them  all  this  decided  advantage.— 
They  all  depend  upon  the  natural 
resources  of  your  own  land ;  and 
you  can  carry  them  out  -without  the 
expenditure  of  one  dollar  in  money. 
We  stop  here  and  take  up  our  last 
Law. 

The  land  must  be  protected  from 

the  wasting  effects  of  washing  rains. 

My  friends,-  if  you-  do  not  observe 


and  apply  successfully  this  law  of 
cultivation  your  land  must  be 
ruined.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time.  It  may  last  alive  for  you.— 
ItwJ'll  go  out  in  the  hands  ef  your 
children.  Is  there  one  man  before 
me  who  can  run-  a  furrow  two  hun- 
dred yards  long,  as  he  intends  to 
run  it  in  his  rext  year's  cornfield, 
which  is  not  so  much  lower  in  one 
part  of  it  than  the  other,  that  water 
will  run  in  it  ?  If  you  answer  that 
furrows  will  be  too  uneven  to  hold 
water  the  whole  argument  ends.— 
You  must  stop  the  running  of  that 
water  or  it  concentrates  and  pro- 
duces a  waste:  you  must  stop  that 
wash  or  your  field  will  be  ruined. — 
It  is  only  a  question  of  time.  The 
only  question  is  whether  you  in- 
tend to  bring  yourself  to  poverty, 
or  to  bring  your  own>  children  to' 
poverty. 
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That  wash  can  be  stopped  in 
two  ways.  First  by  deep  plough- 
ing. Tako  a  two  horse  plough  and 
run  it  four  inches  deep  or  deeper, 
if  the  soil  will  bear  it,  (I  don't  ap- 
prove of  turning  soil  ucdcr  and 
clay  upon  top,)  and  then  follow 
with  a  good  subsoil  plough  and  run 
ten  or  twelve  inches  deeper  in  the 
same  furrow.  This  will  answer  the 
purpase  by  loosening  the  ground 
deep  enough  to  absorb  all  the  water 
as  it  falls.  But  this  plan  requires 
four  horses,  two  ploughs,  and  two 
men  for  each  furrow.  Few  can 
adopt  it  among  our  common  far- 
mers. 

Secondly,  you  can  prevent  wash- 
ing by  horizontal  ploughing  as  it  is 
balled,  or  ploughing  on  the  level. — 
I  have  prepared  and  published  a 
pamphlet,  of  only  a  tew  pages,  giv- 
ing directions  for  this  kind  of 
ploughing.  You  can  get  it  from 
James  Y,  Whitted,  at  his  drug 
store  iii  HHlsborough,  by  paying 
ten  cents,  whi'ch  barely  covers  the 
bost  of  publication. 

Get  that  pamphlet.  Put  the 
plan  Into  practice.  It  will  save 
your  land.  I  have  tried  it  more 
than  forty  years,;  and  I  know  it  will 
do  it. 

RED     CLOVER,     LIME    AND'  PLASTER. 

My  friends:,  in  the  course  of  this 
address,  many  things  have  been 
suggested  to  your  minds  and  to  my 
own,  which  we  would  like  to  talk 
about.  But  we  are  compelled  to 
pass  most  of  them  by.  Some  of  them 
ia-ay  not  be  thus  disposed  of. 


The  subject  is  one  of  vital  impor- 
tance. Good  land  must  be  pre- 
served and  made  better.  Old  fields 
toast  again  be  restored  to  cultiva" 
tion  and  renewed  fertillity.  And 
in  accomplishing  this  great  work, 
it  will  not  do  to  pass  by  without 
notice,  other  great  agencies-  within 
the  reach  of  most  or  all  of  us  in  ad- 
dition to  these  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

First  and  foremost  of  these  other 
agencies,  I  will  mention  red  clover  ; 
and  the  consideration  of   red  clover 
necessarily   introduces   plaster  and 
lime.     You  can  cultivate  no  better 
crop  than  red  clover  to    turn  under 
for  the  improvement  of  the  land.— 
But  you  must  sow  it  upon  real  good 
land,  in  order    to  get    a    crop  suffi- 
ciently luxurient  to  turn  under;  far 
the  improvement  of  the  land'.     Or, 
if  you  are  trying  by  its  aid,  to' raise 
up  thin  land,  or  bring  in  old  fields,. 
you  must  use  with  it  plaster  or  lime,, 
or  both   of   these    combined.     And 
of  course  you    have    all  heard,  and 
some  of  you  know    by    experience, 
that  the  action  of  these  agents  upon 
clover  as  well    as  upon  other  crops 
and  on  land   is   exceedingly  uncer- 
tain   and    capricious.     Two    neigh- 
bors make  the   trial  under  like  cir- 
cumstances.      One  will  succeed  and 
the  other  Avill  fail.      One  will    say 
the    plaster   and    lime  acted  like  a 
charm,  like  a  miracle.     The    other 
will  sajr,  I  saw  not  the  least  advan- 
tage from  them.     I  deal  with  facts, 
when  I  say    I    have    failed    in   my 
trial  of  the  in. 
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But  I  do  most  earnestly  advise ,  improvement  of  our  lands.  Pre- 
fivery  one  here  to  give  plaster  of  pare  the  land  well,  and  sow  in  Au- 
paris  and  shell  lime  a  trial.  Let  it  j  gust  or  September,  and  it  will  not 
be  on  a  prudent  and  safe  scale. —  ,  fail  one  time  in  twenty  years.  It 
If  you  succeed  with  them  you  are  is  a  certain,  convenient,  and  firstrate 
made.  And  it  does  strike  me  one  or  j  foo;1  for  your  work  animals,  and  it 
both  of  them  might  operate  kindly  '  comes  in  tliG  very  nick  of  time- 
on  these  broom  sedge  old  fields.—  :  lt  coraes  like  a  blessed  army  of  re- 
And  of  that  turns  out  to  be  so,  he  lief  t0  your  surrendering  corn  crib 
would  be  the  richest  man  among  you  j  and  your  last  stack  of  fodder. 
who  owns  most  of  them,  provided  !  An)T  olc*  fieW>  I  believe,  which  is 
Hie  can  fence  them.  You  smile  at  ;  capable  of  producing  a  fair  crop  of 
the  idea  of  these  old  fields  making  j  br00m  setlS°>  if  broken  up  in  the 
a  man  rich.  Well,  regard  it  as  fan- ;  winter  and  properly  prepared  and 
cy.  I  only  propose  that  by  a  safe  '  sown  in  August  or  September,  will 
and  prudent   experiment    you    may    bring  a  fair   crop   of  winter  oats. 


try  to  turn  the  fancy  into  fact. — 
Try  lime  and  plaster  upon  all  crops 
and  in  every  way,  as  well  as  on 
clover. 

Let  me  say  something  more  about 


Take  that  as    a    fancy   again,  but 
don't  fail  to  try  it. 

Winter  oats  may  be  pastured 
with  small  stock  in  the  fall  and, 
again  in  the  spring,    to  the  first  of 


•clover  before    parting    with  it.     It  i  April,  and    give    you   a  geoi}  crpp 
gives  the  earliest    and  best  spring  j  always    remembering  to,     take  the 
.grazing,  especially  for  your   feeble  !  stock  off  when  the  ground  is  wet. — 
jcung    animals,    which    have     sur-  \  If  devoted  to  pasture  they  will  £on- 
vived  the  winter  with  some  damage.  ;  tinue  to  sprout  up    till  first  of  Jujy. 


It  will  give  you  the  best  and  heav- 
iest crop  of  hay,  of  any  upland 
grass,  by  the  first  of  June,  Later 
in  the  season  it  is  unfit  for  pasture, 


Then  conies  in  crab  grass  and  carries 
you  to  frost.  Ground  pastured  in 
this  way  through  several  successive 
years,  I  know  from  experience,  will 


because  it  salivates  the  stock  feed-  be  greatly  improved.  The  quanti- 
ing  upon  it,  and  that  quality  is  pre-  ty  of  the  roots  of  oats  treated  in 
served  in  the  hay  made  of*  it.  The  j  this  way  will  be  greatly  increased 
land  ti]-e$  of  clover  and  refuses  to  i  and  thus  add  to  the  soil ;  the  oats 
bring  success  in  crops  of  it   after  a  j  fed  off  are   returned  mmediately  to 

the  soil,  and  there  is  no  ripening  of 
of    the    grain     to    draw    out    the 


few  years.     In    this  respect    there 
are  exceptions. 

WINTER  OATS. 

This  is  our  great  small  grain 
crop.  It  gives  us  something  to 
.start  upon,  and    stand  upon,  in  the 


strength  of  the  land. 

IRISH  POTATO. 
When  the   population  of  an  agri- 
cultural   country    becomes     dense. 
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something  pise  must  be  brought  in 
to  the  aid  of  grain  to  supply  them 
with  food.  And  the  same  thing 
happens  with  a  sparse  population 
where  the  land  has  been  impover- 
ished by  bad  cultivation.  The 
Irish  potato,  as  the  great  food  root 
of  man,  eomes  in  to  supply  this 
place.  It  grows  almost  every- 
where; may  be  made  to  produce 
enormous  crops  ;  an  early  variety, 
the  early  Goodrich  for  example, 
comes  to  maturity  in  a  little  over 
ninety  days  from  time  of  planting, 
the  first  of  March,  thereby  usually 
escaping  a  drought,  and  is  as  cer- 
tain as  any  crop  you  plant.  It  is 
easily  kept  and  is  a  most  excellent 
and  rmtricious  food.  During  the 
war  when  I  had  the  office  in  Orange 
county  of  supplying  our  soldiers' 
families  with  food,  I  used  to  say 
that  an  Irish  potato,  properly 
cooked,  was  bread,  with  salt  it  was 
bread  and  meat,  (salt  was  scarce 
then,)  with  salt,  pepper  and  fresh 
butter  it  was  good  pudding.  I  say 
so  still.  A  good  piney  woods- 
sweet  potato  is  pudding  by  itself. 

IN  THIS  COMMUNITY  THE  TIME  FOR 
THE  IRISH  POTATO  HAS  FULLY  COME. 

My  friends,  the  plan  of  farming 
which  I  had  to  propose  has  been 
laid  before  you.  My  subject  has 
been  the  Preservation  of  Good 
Lands,  the  Restoration  of  Old 
Fields,  and  better  crops  and  more 
comforts  all  the  time  you  are  carry- 
ing it  out.  I  have  spoken  for  the 
benefit  of  the  substantial  class  of 
farmers  and  their  weaker  brethren. 


Allow  me  to  indulge  in  some  gene- 
ral remarks  which  arise  cut  of  our 
subject;  and  seem  necessary  to  com- 
plete its  proper  consideration. 

MORAL  RESPONSIBILITY. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  the  farmer  for  the 
use  and  abuse  of  his  land.  I  stand 
to  what  I  have  said.  And  if  the 
owner  of  the  land,  or,  more  proper- 
ly speaking,  the  temporary  occupier 
of  the  land,  abuses  the  trust  repos- 
ed by  the  Creator  in  him,  a  present, 
a  speedy,  a  terrible  penalty  awaits 
him. 

Nothing  less  than  the  impoverish- 
ment and  degradation  of  his  own 
children  and  their  descendants. 
The  position  of  the  farmer  with  re- 
spect to  dignity,  respectability, 
wealth  and  usefulness  rises  on  the 
one  hand  in  an  ascending  scale, 
with  the  improvement  of  his  land- 
And  on  the  other  hand  sinks  in  a 
descending  scale,  with  the  impover- 
ishment of  his  land.  You  all  know 
in  this  community  cases  of  the  latter 
class. 

All  the  accumulated  products 
which  have  been  gathered  from  the 
unnecessarily  worn  out  lands  around 
us,  can  at  all  stand  as  an  equivalent 
to  the  present  generation,  and  still 
later  posterity  for  their  needless  de- 
struction. 

AGRICULTURE  THE    FOUNDATION     OF 
ALL    OTHER    INTERESTS. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  power- 
wheel  which  puts  into  motion  and 
sustains  all  the  machinery  of  socie- 
ty.    All    trades,     professions    and 
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employments.  As  a  general  truth 
this  is  readily  admitted.  But  let 
us  bring  it  home  to  ourselves  and 
see  its  actual  operation  in  this  very 
neighborhood. 

We  are  here  in  your  house  of 
public  worship.  How  often  do  you 
hear  preaching  in  it?  But  there 
are  four  Sabbath  days  in  every 
month,  sometimes  five.  True,  you 
say,  but  we  can  pay  the  preacher 
fjr  only  one-fourth  of  his  time,  we  are 
too  poor.  Are  you  supplied  with 
suitable  schools  for  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  your  children  ?  No,  we 
are  too  poor  to  pay  the  schoolmas- 
ter. But  your  dwelling  houses  and 
out-houses  are  all  snug  and  comfort- 
able; and  your  wagons  and  ploughs 
and  other  farming  implements  are 
all  right  ?  No,  none  of  these  things 
are  so.  We  are  too  poor  to  pay 
the  carpenter,  the  wagon  maker 
and  the  blacksmith. 

Then  you  are  too  poor  to  support 
religion,  education  and  the  me- 
ehanic  arts.  And  all  the  other 
various  employments  which  make  a 
community  prosperous,  populous  and 
self-sustaining. 

And  why  are  you  too  poor  ?  Be- 
cause our  lands  are  too  much  ex- 
hausted, and  agriculture  cannot 
flourish.  And  prosperous  agricul- 
ture must  snpport  all  these  vital 
interests.  This  general  saying  then 
is  but  too  true,  and  you  feel  it  and 
realize  its  truth  here  in  your  very 
midst. 

AGRICULTURAL  CLUBS. 

My  friends,   if  these    things  arc 


so,  it  is  time  to  be  up  and  doing 
with  all  your  individual  and  collec- 
tive energy.  Form  a  Farmers' 
Club  within  the  circle  which  we 
have  drawn  around  this  spot.  De- 
termine that  you  will  act  with  spirit 
and  effect :  that  you  will  then  delib- 
erately examine  the  plan  of  farming 
which  has  this  day  been  laid  before 
you,  and  at  once  adopt  it  so  far  as 
it  shall  be  approved  :  that  all  the 
agricultural  information  possessed 
by  any  shall  become  the  common 
property  of  Jl ;  that  your  informa- 
tion and  acquisitions  shall  be  in- 
creased by  putting  yourselves  in 
correspondence  with  the  Agricultu- 
ral Department  at  Washington,  and 
by  all  other  means  within  your  reach. 

Especially  try  experiments.  Let 
nature  settle  for  you  many  of  the 
questions  which,  are  now  discussed 
from  generation  to  generation. — 
Here  are  four  samples  of  wheat 
which  I  take  from  my  basket,  which 
settle  the  question  forever  for  you 
as  to  deep  and  shallow  sowing,  and 
establish  the  fact  that  the  roots 
which  support  the  plant  grow  from 
the  very  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
that  wheat  should  be  sowed  near 
the  surface. 

I  now  exhibit  to  you  a  set  of  corn 
roots,  showing  three  separate  cours- 
es of  roots  all  starting  under  the 
ground,  showing  that  corn  should  be 
planted  in  our  dry  upland,  in  a 
deep  furrow,  lightly  covered,  and 
have  the  earth  drawn  up  to  it  at 
every  working  afterwards.  There 
was  sense  and  nature  in  the  old  hill- 
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ing  of  corn  in  the   days  of   shallow 
ploughing. 

And  out  of  a  thousand  good  things 


Dower  also  is  given  to  her  in  all 
the  lands  which  her  husband  owned 
during  the  marriage,  if  she  survives 


which  you  would  get  at  a  Farmers'  \  him. 

Club,  let -me  mention  two  things  of ,  The  wife  is  therefore  an  impor- 
great  value  which  I  have  learned  Lant  Bkare  'holder  in  all  her  hus- 
siriee  I  started  out    to    make    these    band's  land.     And  at  the  very  least 


€ipeehes 

First,  soaking  wheat  in  blue 
stone  thirty  minutes,  so  it  is  made 
tkeroughly  wet  w  it,  is  as  effective 
as  twelve  hours.  Second,  you  may 
plough  in  winter  oats  in  your  corn- 
field the  middle  of  September,  with- 
out injury  to  your  corn.  The  sur- 
face roots  have  then  performed  their 
function. 

FARMERS'    WIVES. 


should  insist  upon  four  things. — i 
■a  good  snug  house  to  live  in.  A 
good  garden.  A  good  orchard. — 
A  gool  meadow.  Many  other 
things  I  would  like  to,  say  if  time 
permitted. 

CONCLUSION. 

3t]y  friends,  I  have    been    spealy- 
iag  nearly  four  hours.     I  have  said 


far  too  much  for  one  address.     Far 

-,  j  toe  little  for  the   subject.     I    have. 
Jietore  we  part   I    claim    a    word  >  . 

spoken  with  some  spirit  and  earnest- 
ness. I  could  do  no  less  with  such 
a  theme  and  such  hearers.     From 


with    my   fair    hearers  on    my  left. 

Agriculture     assumes    a    new    and 

deeper  importance    to  you.    It    has  , 

often    been   a  painful    reflection  to  !  ^is  venerable    patriarch  who    has 

me,  that  upon  the  death  of  the  bus-  :  heard    notlnnS    which    he    dld  not 

band,  especially  if  involved  in  debt,  !  know  bcfore'   to  tlus     twelve    ?ear 

the  poor  wife   amid   privations  and    old  girl  on  my  left,  all  have  listened 

hardships,  had  frequently  to  take  to  nie  with  Carnest  *ttentio^ 
eharge  of  portion  of  the  farm  still  I  have  Pleatl  a  great  causc  before 
left  to  her,  cftimes  her  dower  land  you  mJ  hearers,  YVe  have  been 
only;  and  straggle  for  the  sapport  engaged  in  a  strange  trial  You 
of  a  family  of  small  children.  Her  j  are  the  PartJ  complained  of  and  yet 
situation  is    now  greatly  improved,  j  you  constitute  both  judge  and  jury 

To  the  husband  is  given  a  home- ;  ul,on  y°ur  QWn  trial-  %  client  id 
stead   of  the  value   of  $1,000    free   a  female. 

from  liability  for  his  debts  for  his  j  Behold  her  standing  before  that 
own  life,  and  the  life  of  his  wife  if  >'ide  °Pen  fioor-  Sh-e  bears  tlie 
she  survives  him,  and  until  the  evident  marks  of  premature  old 
youngest  child  becomes  of  ape.  \  age.     The  rich  crown  of  hair  which. 

To  the  wife  all  her  own  land  is  once  adorned  her  head  is  sadly  di- 
given  entirely  free  from  her  hus-  i  minished.  Her  face  is  disfigured 
band's  debts.  I  with  scars  and  scams — she  says  you 
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know  how  they  came.  Her  cloth- 
ing is  far  too  thin  lor  the  season. 
You  read  in  her  troubled  features 
the  conflicting  emotions  of  her  soul. 
A  painful  senso  of  her  own  deep 
wrongs-  -and  inflicted  at  your  hands. 
Compassion  for  your  condition  and 
an  undying  love  for  you,  she  is  still 
the  noblest  woman  your  eyes  ever 
beheld.  She  is  your  own  mother. 
She  extends  her  arms  towards  you 
to  embrace  you,  and  says,  come  to 
me  my  children,  only  treat  me  right, 
and  I  will  love  you  and  cherish  you, 
and  we  will  live  together  in  comfort 
and  plenty  till  the  end. 

The  argument  is  ended.  Let  the 
court  consult  together  and  make  up 
their  judgment. 


Southern    v*=>.  Northern  Farming. 

Facts  are  justly  regarded  as  stub- 
born things,  and  so  are, figures.  It 
has  been  the  habit  with  many  peo- 
ple, from  the  days  of  slavery  down 
to  the  present  time,  to  depreciate 
Southern  agriculture  and  extol  that 
of  the  North  ;  and  to  draw  a  con- 
trast between  northern  and  South- 
ern enterprise,  always  unfavorable 
to  the  latier.  These  chords  have 
been  so  often  harped  Upon  that  even 
we  of  the  South  have  yielded,  in 
great  measure,  our  acquiesence. — 
While  we  are  conscious  of  many 
faults  in  our  systems  of  culture, 
anions:  which  we  note  their  inade- 
quacy  to  promote  a  regular  pro- 
gressive improvement — attributa- 
ble doubtless  in  great  measure  to 
She  extended  area    of  our    farms — 


yet  the  statistics  of  the  genera) 
government  are  far  from  placing  us- 
in  an  inferior  position  in  the  impor- 
tant matter  of  results. 

The  census  of  18G0  shows  the* 
following  facts  :  New  York  State, 
witk  a  population  of  3,830,735, 
produced  in  1800,  105  bushels  of 
wheat  and  10,061,049  bushels  of 
Indian  corn — being  a  little  over 
two  bushels-  of  wheat  and  less  tjian 
six  bushels  of  corn  to  each  inhabi- 
tant. The  wheat  fell  at  least  seven 
|  millions  of  bushels  short  of  the 
quantity  necessary  to  supply  the 
people  of  that  State  for  one  year. 

Virginia,  with  a  population  of 
1,090,318,  produced  in  1860,13,- 
130,077  bushels  of  wheat  and  38,-* 
519,099  bushels  of  Indian  corn — 
being  nearly  nine  bushels  of  wheat 
and  twenty-four  bushels  of  corn  to 
each  inhabitant.  The  wheat  ex- 
ceeded by  five  millions  of  bushels 
the  quantity  necessary  to  supply 
the  people  this  State  for    one  year. 

But  we  shall  perhaps  be  told  that 
it  is  not  New  York  farming  but 
Yankee  farming  that  the  criticisers 
of  Virginia  speak  of.  Very  well. — 
Let  us  see  what  the  census  tells  of 
Yankee  farming : 

In  I860  the  New  England  States- 
(all  of  them,  remember,)  produced' 
1,073,193  bushels  of  wheat  or 
"eleven  quarts  to  each  inhabitant" 
(this  is  the  very  language  of  census 
report)  and  9,104,505  bushels  of  In-* 
dian  corn,  or  less  than  three  bush- 
els to  each  inhabitant. 

The  single  county  of  Loudoun,  in 
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Virginia,  produced  306,297  bushels 
of  wheat  in  1860 — more  than 
double  the  total  product  of  the 
three  New  England  States  of  Mas- 
sachusetss,  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut. 

But  it  may  be  said  this  was  in  the 
days  of  slavery,  when  the  labor  of 
the  country  was  under  control.  Our 
remarks,  are  only  designed  to  ap- 
ply  to  Virginia,  where  everybody 
knows  that  slavery  existed  in  its 
mildest  form.  How  far  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  State  have  fallen  off 
since  its  overthrow,  we  hav^  not  the 
means  of  knowing  with  precision, 
the  census  of  1870  has  not  been 
published ;  but  some  idea  of  the 
value  of  our  great  money  crop,  to- 
bacco, may  be  formed  by  reference 
to  the  government  revenue  which 
has  been  derived  from  it.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  last  authentic  state- 
ment of  Revenue  collections  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

Supervisor  Presbrey  reports  the 
collections  of  revenue  from  March 
1,1869,  to  June  30,  1871,  from  to- 
bacco, $9,270,941.59;  total  collec- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1866-'7-'8, 
and  eight  months  of  1869,  $1,473,- 
823.67;  excess  for  twenty-nine 
months,  $7,797,117.92.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  there  has  been  shipped 
since  March  1,  1869,  43,303,629 
pounds  manufactured  tobacco  in 
bond,  on  which  a  tax  of  $13,  856,- 
069,29  has,  in  a  large  part  been  col- 
lected. 

The  collections  for  July  1871  in 
the  5th  district  were  $212,140;.  an 


increase  over  the  same  month  of 
last  year  of  $71,481.39.  The  col- 
lections for  the  same  month  of  1869* 
were  $174,577.05,  and  for  1868, 
$191,397.74. 

The  collections  for  July  this  year 
were  more  than  those  for  either  of 
the  years  above  named. 

A  single  staple,  in  a  single  State 
(for  though  West  Virginia  and  the 
Territory  of  Columbia  are  included 
in  the  district,  th»ey  yield  but  little- 
tobacco)  that  can  bear  this  immense- 
amount  of  taxation  and  still  live', 
shows  a  degree  of  vitality  and  en- 
ergy in  the  planters  nothing  less 
than  marvelous.  What  agricultu- 
ral interest  in  New  York  or  New 
England,  or  anywhere  else  could 
stand  up  under  it  I  What  manufac- 
turing interest,  unless  it  may  be- 
that  of  whiskey  I  It  may  be  said 
that  the  tax  finally  comes  out  of 
the  consumer;  but  at  any  rate  the 
price  of  the  manufactured  article  i& 
raised  to  that  extent,  and  in  that 
proportion  is  the  cultivation  dis- 
couraged; for  it  is  a  maxim  in 
political  economy,  that  the  higher 
the  price  the  less  the  consumption,, 
and  therefore  the  less  the  produc- 
tion to  meet  it. 

If  the  farmers  of  the  northern. 
States  have  shown  more  enterprise 
in  the  cultivation  of  any  of  their 
staples,  than  the  planters  of  Vir- 
ginia have  done,  with  such  labor  as 
we  could  command,  we  should  like 
to  have  some  practical  evidence  of 
it. 

But  the  census    proves    that  nok 
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only  in  tobacco,  but  m  articles  com- 
mon to  both  sections,  such  as  "wheat 
and  corn,  the  South  beats  the  North, 
man  for  man,  including  the  negroes. 
Thus  Virginia  raised  nine  bushels  of 
"wheat  and  twenty-four  bushels  of 
corn  for  each  inhabitant;  and  the 
New  England  States  eleven  quarts 
of  wheat  and  three  bushels  of  corn; 
while  the  great  state  of  New  York 
only  raised  two  bushels  of  wheat 
and  six  bushels  of  corn  for  each  of 
its  population. 

Of  course  the  States  of  the  North 
make  more  money  than  we  do,  be- 
cause the  government  appropriates 
a  large  proportion  of  our  profits, 
while  it  subsidizes  northern  inter-* 
ests.  We  are  no  politician,  but  can- 
not help  thinking  that,  if  the  manu- 
facturing  interests  of  New  England 
were  taxed  half  as  heavily  as  the 
tobacco  manfacturing  interests  of 
Virginia,  there  would  bo  a  general 
collapse. 


ibbm: 
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Farmers  Spelling  Book  and  Cate- 
chism- 


"To  do  gaodaml  communicate,  forget  not." 


BY  SENEX. 


Sweet-Breads. — To  cook,  put  a  piece  of 
butter  into  the  pan  you  use ;  let  it  get 
rather  hot.  Nov,-  put  in  the  sweet-breads. — 
Do  not  blanch  or  scald,  or  wash  them, 
if  you  want  them  prime.  Do  not  season 
them  now.  Let  them  cook  thoroughly. — 
When  a  fine  brown,  sprinkle  salt  all  over 
them.  Put  no  peper — pepper  is  too  strong 
for  them.  Pour  a  very  little  water  into  the 
pan.  Boil  it  up  and  pour  on  the  dish.  A 
little  pork  or  ham  or  bacon  fried,  should  be 
served  with  them.  Butter  improves  them 
very  much,  and  you  may  be  generous  in  its 
use,  when  cooking  for  the  table.  For  inva- 
lids, as  little  as  possible  should  be  used  ; 
and  if  butter  is  not  allowed  the  patient,  a 
trifle  of  bacon  liquor  or  lard  must  be  used 
instead. 


Article  5th.  If  you  have  land  to 
buy,  let  the  location,  water  outlet, 
declivity,  (neither  very  broken,  nor 
very  level)  subsoil,  (yellow  brittle  clay) 
be  considerations,  rather  than  rich- 
ness of  surface.  First  locate  the  road, 
and  take  good  ground  for  it,  as  you 
will  have  to  use  it  a  great  deal,  and 
not  as  some  do,  take  that  which  they 
would  not  like  to  cultivate.  Have 
your  road  on  a  good  place,  and  make 
the  field  to  suit  the  road.  Then  lo- 
cate the  dwelling-house  to  suit  the 
road,  fifty  or  a  hundred-  yards  from 
it,  parallel  to  it  and  fronting  it. — 
Never  mind  North  and  South.  Then 
put  cook  house  and  kitchen  on.  the 
South  or  East  of  dwelling  house,  and 
put  barn,  cribs  and  gin  house  on  the 
West  or  North  of  dwelling  house,  so 
that,  should  dwelling  house  or  cook 
house  get  on  fire,  the  wind  would  not 
blow  towards  them,  as  it  is  general- 
ly from  the  West  or  North,  especial- 
ly in  March,  when  winds  are  high 
fires  occur.  Let  the  first  good 
house  you  build  be  a  larn,  and  build 
that  as  soon  as  yon  can.  In  all  your  buil- 
ding, get  ready  before  you  begin  and 
then  you  can  do  it  with  case  and  do  it 
well.  I  will  give  the  size  and  plan  of 
my  barn,  which  I  think  is  a  good  one. 
Length  G6  feet,  width  44  feet,  height 
24  feet,  with  a  shed  of  VI  feet  all 
around  ;  a  passage  through  the  mid- 
dle S  feet   wide,   and  two  other   pas- 
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sages  through   on   each   side  6    feet 
wide.     Ten  stalls,  5  on  each    side,  10 
x  12;  garners  G  x  12,  two  open  spaces 
for  cutting  and    preparing    feed,  and 
for  harness.     The  middle    passage  is 
floored  with  two  inch  plank,  jointed, 
keyed  up  and  nailed,   and  is  used  for 
wagon  to  go  in  with  fodder,  hay,  oats, 
or  any  thing  you    wish  to  put   aloft, 
and  when  unloaded  to   proceed  for- 
ward    through ;     also      is    used    to 
thrash   out    wheat,  oats,    peas,    clo- 
verr  &c  ,  and    clean  them    with   fan, 
and  is  also  used  to   feed   the   horses 
and  mules  in,  whose  troughs  run  along 
the  sides    in   the    stalls,    and    whose 
povender  is  thrown    down  from  aloft 
on  both  sides.     The  horses  and  mules 
enter  their  stalls    through    two  doors 
at  the    ends    of    the    passages    and 
thence  into  tie    stalls — each    has    his 
own  stall,  and   they  will   so   learn  to 
go    into    their     proper    stalls — each 
stall  has  a  door,    and    the   manure  is 
thrown  out  of  stall  into  side  passage, 
and  out  of  passage  through    a  small 
opening    inside    of   house    into    the 
shed,  where  it   remains  under  cover 
until  used.  The  garners  are  for  grain, 
oats  peas,  &c.     The  horses  and  mules 
can  be  fed  from    the    middle  passage 
without  feeder  being    exposed    to  the 
weather,     The  rack  is  in  each  end  of 
trough   with   round  rounds  in    bot- 
tom to   let  dirt   and  gravel   throagh 
to   the    ground    and  not  in   trough, 
as     is     the     case      when     the    rack 
is  placed  above  the  trough,   and  thus 
saves  the  teeth  and    eyes    from  dust 
and  grit.     There  are  four  large  glass 
windows — one  at  each  end  of  garret, 
to  give  light,  up  there  and  twro  into  the 
open  space  in  front,  to  cut   feed   and 
keep  harness,  to  give  light  to  that  place 
and  to   the  middle  passage — one  on 


each  side  of  door.  The  size  of  barn  can 
be    increased  in     length,     ad  libitum  % 
but  I  have  never  had  it  full  yet.     The 
garret  will  hold  as  much   as  the  loft. 
The  weather    boarding   is    left    open 
where  it  is  practicable    to  give   air  to 
the  contents.     The  foundation  is  rock 
laid  in  lime  mortar   and  is    sunk  into 
the  ground  a    short   distance    to  the 
clay.     The    two    inner    walls    should 
be  built  with  small   holes   to    let  air 
into  the  floor.     I  neglected   this  and 
the  consequence   was  :  floor,     plank, 
and  sills  all  rotted  in  a  few  years,  and 
I    had    to   put    in    a    new    floor.     X 
punched  holes  in  the  wall  to  let  air  in^ 
when  the   new   floor   was    put  in.     I 
had  the  foundation  laid    in  lime  mor- 
tar to    prevent  rats.     It  has  done  it. 
effectively,  as  there  is    no    place  they 
can  den,  there  being  no  place  in  buil- 
ding above  ground  for  them   to  hide 
or  make  nests  but  among  the  poven- 
der.     My   folks   have  told   me    that 
they  have  seen  rats  in  trough   eating 
the   horses'  corn.       I     suppose  they 
come  from  the  cribs  where  there  are 
numbers    of  them,    and  'when    they 
finish    their    meal,    go     back   home. 
The  two  large-  doors  in  the    ends  ex- 
tend upward  to  the    wall    plate,   and 
and  are  shut  by  two  shutters  six  feet, 
high,  folding  three  times,  and  resting 
the  top  against  a  cross  piece  of  scant-  . 
ling   that   can   be  taken    out   to  let 
wagon  in.     A  load   twenty  feet  high 
could  enter,  and  pass  entirely  through. 
I  will  give  the   form    which   is  the 
best  I  have  ever  seen,  and  dimensions 
of  my   corn    crib,   and    some  advice 
about    cribs.       All    new    corn    cribs 
should   be  built   nearer   to    dwelling 
than  formerly,  on  account  of  rogues.. 
Get  small  pine  logs  from  6  to  8  inches 
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^n  diameter.      Peel  off  the  bark  with- 
out  scaring   the  wood.     Measure  the 
logs   accurately  25  and    20  feet  long, 
and  notch  on   ground   with   a   round 
or  concave    notch   on   one   side   only, 
and   then    lay  them  up,  the    notched 
side  down,  making  3  apartments  ;  the 
two    outside    ones    6    feet   wide,    the 
middle  one  8  feet,  which  is  for  dwell- 
ings, corn,  &c.     /will  give  a  plau  to 
keep  out  rats.     /  have  not   tried   it, 
but   think   it  a  good    one,   and    wish 
some  one  to  try  it,  and   if  successful, 
give  it  to  the  Farmer,  or  to  the  public, 
by   some     means.     It    is   this.     Get 
4  or    6,  or   more  if  needed,  blocks  of 
the  best    lasting   timber,  3  or  4   feet 
long,  make  them  round  and   smooth, 
and  then  get  tin  or    sheet  iron,   and 
nail  on  around  them  from  one  end  to  the 
other.     Set   these  blocks  on  end  on  a 
stone,  and  put  up  the  logs.     I    think 
this   would  keep    them   out ,    but  to 
make  sure  work  of  it,    put  on   top  of 
blocks,  a  piece  of  tin  or   sheet   iron, 
extending  3  or  4  or  more  inches  over 
the  edges  of  blocks.     Then  have  inov- 
ablo    steps,  and   my  opinion    is,   rats 
will   not  trouble  you.     Have  a  good 
large  door  with   shutter  and   lock   in 
front  and  two  small  doors  in  the  two 
inner  walls   into  the  two    side    apart- 
ments, large  enough  to   admit  a  bas- 
ket of  corn;  for    the  first  corn  put  in 
should   be  in  baskets  through   these 
doors  and    poured   out  of  basket,    or 
basket     handed     through    door  to  a 
hand  in  crib  who  carries  it  to  the  ends 
of  the  crib,  and   pours   the  corn  out. 
In    this  way  the  corn  is    not   shelled 
like  it  would  be  if  thrown  out  of  the 
wagon   through   the    side  doors   into 
crib.     These  doors,  one  in  each    side, 
through  gable  end   are    to    throw  in 
corn  out  of  wa^on,  after  several  loads 


j  have  been  put  in  baskets  from  entry. 
The  doors  are  about  8  feet  by  3,  made 
;  in  this  way.  After  crib  is  built  and 
gable  ends  weather  boarded,  take  3 
I  peices  of  small  scantling,  nail  one 
pcice  across  the  weather  boarding  on 
inside  about  middle  of  door  to  be 
made;  nail  the  other  2  across  in  like 
manner  about  one  inch  from  the 
scantling  of  gable  end  that  stands  at 
each  extremity  of  the  intended  door. 
Bore  a  three-quarter  inch  hole 
through  the  scantling  of  gable  end> 
and  through  the  scantling  you  nailed  to 
weather  boarding  about  2  inches  from 
top,  and  bottom,  at  each  extremity  of 
iutended  door,  for  four  good  pins;  the 
upper  two  of  which  are  for  hinges, 
the  lower  for  bolts  to  secure  shutter 
from  being  opened  from  the  outside; 
then  saw  between  these  bored  scant- 
lings at  each  end,  down  through  to 
edge,  or  to  first  log  of  crib;  now  make 
four  good  pins;  take  the  two  best  for 
hinges,  put  them  in  the  upper  holes 
and  the  door  and  shutter  are  made. 
When  you  wish  to  throw  in  corn, 
raise  up  the  shutter  on  the  outside 
and  prop  open.  When  done,  let 
down,  and  put  in  the  two  lower  pins, 
and  the  door  is  shut  and  locked,  and 
can't  be  unlocked,  excep  you  unlock 
front  door,  enter  and  climb  up  to  pins. 
If  you  noed  more  than  one  crib, 
build  at  side,  10  feet  off,  connect  roof, 
and  you  will  have  a  place  for  a  wagon 
with  or  without  a  load,  to  be  shelter- 
ed. Make  floor  for  crib  with  good 
strong  plank,  and  a  sill  under  the 
middle  of  each  apartment,  not  con- 
nected with  building,  so  that  the 
weight  of  corn  will  not  be  on  the  sill  or 
any  log  of  the  house. 

Lei  the   gin  house  be  large  enongb. 
for    an   inside    screw.     I   would    not 
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have    on3  outside;   for   the  following 
reasons  :  The    convenience  of  getting 
the  cotton  into  box;  exposure  to  winds 
and  rains,  and  the  expense  of  making 
and   keeping    in    repair,    liability   to 
decay,  and  the  frequency  of  making 
a  new  one.     I  have  an    inside    screw 
which  I  have   used   about   CO    years, 
without     any    repair,    except  a    new 
sinke?    and  ono    new  slide ;    the    first 
being     broken    by    the   fault  of  the 
workman,  when  they  were  put    up  in 
a  new  gin  house  I  built.     Put  gin  on 
grrret  floor,  and  blow  the  lint    to  the 
mouth  of  screw  box,  which  is  nearly 
on    level  with    floor.     Take    up   seed 
cotton  to  gin  by  a    rope    and  pulley, 
and  windlass  if  you  choose,    and   let 
seed  fall  down    to    first    floor,    which 
keeps  them  out  of  way  of  gin.     The  I 
bale  is  taken  out  on  first  floor,  out  of- 
weather  until  taken  to  market.     Put-  j 
ting  gin  on  garret  floor  gives  another 
advantage,  viz  :   a  long  band,  which  is  I 
a  very  great  advantage.     In  this  lai'ge 
house  you  can    keep    wheat,   shelled  i 
oats,   &c,  in    boxes;   sweet    and  irish  I 
potatoes  in  the    cotton    seed,  and  all 
your  cottou    seed  until  wanted.     The  j 
additional  expense  of  a  house    large 
enough  for  an   inside   screw,   is   very 
little.     Make  the  screw,  and  nutt  out 
of  red  elm.     And  they  will   last  a  life 
time. 


[For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer.] 
Expediency  of  Ditching  in  Fail. 

This  year's  crop  clearly  illustrates 
to  every  experienced  farmer,  the  ne- 
cessity of  ditching  in  the  fall  sea- 
son. Low  lands,  especially  of  a  fiat 
piney  nature,  are  doing  poorer  than 
we've  seen  them  for  several  years. 

The  cause  c  in  but  be  ascribed  to 
.the  fact  that  our  farmers  in  the  main, 


neglected  ditching  their  lands,  until 
they  had  become  so  throughly  sobbed 
by  the  excessive  rains  during  the  winter 
months,  and  accumulated  therefrom 
so  many  disagreeable  substances  to 
the  roots  of  vegetation,  that  the  re- 
sult is  on  these  lands  a  bad  stand  of 
corn  and  cotton,  and  consecpaently  a 
bad  crop.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  but  a 
neglect  of  dutg,  on  the  part  of  our 
farmers,  not  immediately  to  adopt 
that  method,  which  will  be  the  surest, 
speediest  and  safest  remedy  for  the 
evil.  In  fact  if  they  continue  to  pro- 
crastinate and  fail  to  do  this  much 
longer,  they  will  forfeit  that  high 
place,  which  they've  hitherto  occupied 
anions;  the  leading?  avocations  of  life, 
^or  instance  :  if  a  physician  "learned 
in  the  medical  sciences,"  is  called  to  a 
patient  with  a  bad  disease,  he  imme- 
diately applies  that  remedy  which  will 
remove  the  seat  of  the  disease,  after  he 
has  done  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
presecribe  nourishments  in  order  to 
restore  the  patient.  So  it  is  in  all 
other  pursuits,  and  shquld  be  with 
the  farmer,  in  order  to  make  a  success, 
where  he  finds  a  piece  of  land  infested 
with  a  bad  disease,  to  apply  that 
remedy,  which  will  strike  at  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  wheu  he  has  succeeded 
in  removing  this  obstacle,  it  matters 
not  what  might  have  been  the  nature 
of  it,  it  is  only  necessary  then  to  pro- 
cure nourishments  iu  order  to  restore 
it  or  to  bring  it  up.  For  land  infes- 
ted with  that  disease  common  to  all 
flat  piney  lands,  we  suggest  ditchng  in 
the  fall.  By  doing  this  the  water  is 
taken  off  during  the  winter  season, 
thereby  preventing  the  possibility  of 
it's  sobbing,  and  apart  from  all 
other  reasons,  it  would  suffice  in  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  it,    by  re- 
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moving  from  the  roots  of  the  vegeta- 
tion, all  those  stagnant  elements  so 
destructive  thereto,  and  which  are  a 
"natural  consequence"  of  inundation. 

ill  the  second  place,  by  ditching  in 
the  fall,  farmers  are  advanced  just 
this  much  towards  their  next  crop, 
which  is  a  considerable  item.  This 
may  seem  theoretically,  to  be  a  very 
insignificant  item,  but  to  the  practi- 
cal farmer  it's  not  so.  If  it  requires 
only  one  day's  attention  to  do  all  the 
ditching  required,  it  would  not  even 
then,  amount  to  insignificance.  Time 
with  the  farmer,  if  well  kept,  is  like 
all  other  avocations,  is  money,  if  not 
well  kept,  is  worse  than  if  it  was  oc- 
cupied in  sleeping.  Has  not  experi- 
ence taught  all  manner  of  persons, 
that  its  better  to  do  a  thing  "too  soon" 
than  "too  late:"  Does  not  common 
sense  teach  it  also?  For  "every" 
plausible  purpose  it  does,  because,  in 
the  first  place,  there's  some  chance  to 
repair,  whilst  in  the  latter,  there's 
no  possibility. 

Another  reason  for  the  expediency 
of  ditching  in  fall  is,  that  labor  can 
be  had  cheaper,  and  easier  this  sea- 
son than  in  winter,  and  it's  generally 
known  and  conceded,  if  ditching  is 
not  done  in  the  fall  or  winter,  that  it's 
too  late  to  secure  a  crop,  for  the  rea- 
sons above  stated. 

The  last  reason  we  give  here  for 
the  necessity  of  ditching  in  the  fall 
is,  that  this  is  a  progressive  age. — 
"Onward  and  upward"  is  the  motto  in 
every  pursuit,  and  why  we  ask,  can  it 
not  be  said  by  the  actions  in  that  avo- 
cation which  "relieves  more  hunger- 
ing appetites,"  "soothes  more  aching 
hearts,"  and  keeps  the  great  "wheel 
of  prosperity  revolving"  in  every  pur- 
suit of  life,  that  they  have  the  honor 


of  seizing  opportunity  by  the  forelock, 
and  making  manifest  their  ingenuit}r, 
like  their  less  significant  rivals.  This 
question  is  easily  solved.  It's  the 
want  of  enterprise,  the  petty,  penuri- 
ous, picayune  fogyism  in  our  farmers, 
and  until  a  reform  is  effected  in  their 
present  system,  they'll  continue  to 
remain  in  statu  quo,  and  their  posteri- 
ty will  follow  in  their  footsteps,  live 
and  die  upon  poor  land.       Z,  Y.  X. 


Agriculture   in    California. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an 
address  delivered  by  President  Wil" 
deiJ  in  the  Music  Kail,  Boston,  pub- 
lished in  the  Country  Gentleman  of  17th 
August: 

Wheat  is  the  great  crop  of  Califor- 
nia; barley  and  oats  are  to  be  found 
in  great  abundance  there,  but  the 
Indian  corn  is  rarely  seen.  The  yield 
of  grain  is  about  32  bushels  to  the 
acre,  the  greater  portion  of  land  being, 
as  I  have  already  stated  devoted  to 
wheat.  As  there  is  no  rain  in  the 
summer  months,  the  grain  crops  are 
left  standing  in  the  fields  for  weeks 
after  they  are  ripe.  Most  of  the  crops 
are  cut  by  a  machine  called  the 
"Header,"  which  cuts  them  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate  ;  they  are  threshed  in 
the  field  by  a  steam  machine,  and  we 
were  told  that  this  machine  threshed 
SOU  to  1000  bushels  of  wheat  per  day 
and  put  it  into  bags,  the  latter  being 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  field.  Wo 
saw  acres  of  these  bags  piled  up  five 
feet  nigh  in  the  fields,  "waiting  for 
shipment.  Machinery  is  brought 
into  general  use  there.  The  plowing 
is  done  by  gang  plows,  to  which  arc 
attached  feeders,  so  that  large  portion 
of  ground  can  be  cut  up  and  sown  in  a 
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short  time.  Have  you  ever  thought 
of  these  labor-saving  machines  as  ap- 
plied to  the  arts  of  industry?  With- 
out these  modern  inventions  the  crops 
could  not  be  harvested  and  a  partial 
famine  must  ensue.  Nothing  sur- 
prises the  traveler  more  than  the  im- 
mense fields  of  wheat  everywhere  seen 
on  the  sides  of  the  railroad.  Think 
of  riding  for  hours  through  fields  of 
wheat,  whose  breadth  extends  miles 
beyond  your  vision,  and  you  will  have 
some  idea  of  the  harvest  of  these 
■ocean-like  plateaus  of  corn  that 
abound  in  California,  and  which  al- 
ready equal  in  value  the  product  of 
her  mines.  The  supply  of  vegetables, 
as  seen  in  the  markets  of  her  princi- 
pal cities,  is  very  abundant  and  of 
excellent  quality.  With  irrigation, 
crop  after  crop  can  be  obtained  in 
rapid  succession,  so  that  you  can  get 
anything  you  desire  at  almost  auy 
season  of  the  year.  Asparagus  can 
be  obtained  from  February  to  June  ■ 
the  size  to  which  it  attains  is  almost 
incredible.  So,  also,  is  the  size  of 
other  vegetables.  Pumpkins  weigh 
250  pounds;  squashes,  150;  beets,  50; 
carrots,  30.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how  these  results  are  attained,  when 
we  remember  that  growth  there  never 
ceases.  Although  our  attention  was 
mainly  given  to  the  vineyard  and  the 
garden,  yet  we  were  everywhere  im- 
pressed with  the  immense  size  of  the 
farms.  We  were  told  of  one  in  Sac- 
ramento that  contained  13,000  acres; 
of  another  county,  that  contained  3,- 
500  acres  and  GOO  milch  cows,  and 
others  in  proportion. 

THE  FUTUKE  OP  THE  GOLDEX  STATE. 

The  value  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  California  in  18G9   is   stated 


to  be  $30,000,000.  This,  considering 
the  sparse  population  (less  than  G00, 
000,)  is  very  great.  The  variety  of 
the  crops  which  can  be  grown  there 
is  most  wonderful.  The  foreign  grape 
yields  more  abundantly  there  than 
in  any  part  of  Europe;  the  almond 
and  the  olive  comes  to  perfection ; 
the  culture  of  silk,  lately  introduced 
there,  promises  to  be  successful,  as 
does  the  culture  of  the  tea  plant  and 
the  growing  of  rice,  lately  tried  in 
the  Sacramento  valley.  When  we 
consider  that  California  has  a  territory 
of  800  miles  in  length,  and  is  more 
than  ten  times  as  large  as  our  own 
State,  and  when  we  remember  that 
she  has  such  a  fertile  soil  and  salubri- 
ous climate,  we  can  hardly  estimate 
her  future  progress,  prosperity  and 
power;  and  now  that  the  great  high- 
way of  nations  has  been  opened  across 
our  continent,  now  that  tho  population 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  is  com- 
mingling on  her  shores,  a  population 
which  is  now  and  forever  more  to  be 
strongly  influenced  by  New  England 
blood  andNew  England  principles, 
we  begin  to  realize  the  great  future 
of  the  Pacific  slope.  (Applause.) 
la  view  of  the  addition  of  this  wonder 
ful  territory  to  our  Union  of  States 
we  are  tempted  to  make  use  of  the 
sentiment  of  Bishop  Berkeley: 
"Westward  the  course  of  Empire  takes  its 
way." 


Rixgwood,    N.   C,   July    18th,   1871. 

Capt.  Jas.  R.  Thigpen— "Dear  Sir: — 

Having      noticed      some      enquiries 

through  the  Eailmek,    how    to    keep 

musk  rats  from  cutting  down  corn,  I 
will  give  my  plan,  as  I  know  It  will 
beat  traps.  In  the  first  place  get 
some  herring,    or    other  fish   may  do 
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as  well,  never  tried  any  but  herrings, 
soak  out  some  of  the  salt,  then  open 
the  fish,  and  put  about  i  grain  strych- 
nine in  each  fish,  then  drop  them 
along  where  the  musk  rats  are  cut. 
ting  your  corn,  and  believe  me,  you 
will  kill  more  rats  in  one  night  than 
your  traps  would  catch  in  one  month. 
Musk  rats  are  very  fond  of  good  ripe 
apples,  which  I  think  are  best  to  bate 
them  with,   if  you  have  any  love  for 

dogs ;  I  try  as  hard  for  them  as  I  do 
for  the  rats.         Yours, 

LAUGHTER. 


Machine  Woek  vs.  Handwork. — A 
paper  read  at  a  recent  scientific  meet- 
ing, supplies  another  to  the  many 
striking  comparisons  that  have  been 
made  between  handiwook  and  ma- 
chine work.  A  skilled  knitter,  using 
the  ordinary  needles,  will  knit  sixty 
stitches  a  minute  ;  a  frame  work 
knitter  knits  about  5,400  stitches  in 
a  minste  ;  but  three  of  the  self-acting 
machines,  described  in  the  paper, 
which  can  be  attended  to  by  one  girl, 
will  knit  40,500  stitches  in  a  minute. 
After  this,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
Leicester  can  weave  stockings  enough 
to  supply  the  world. 


I^eveu  and  Ague. — We  find  the 
following  in  the  Cleveland  Herald: — 
"We  wish  to  give  a  very  simple  rem- 
edy for  fever  and  ague,  and  wish  to 
emphasize  it  by  saying  that  it  has,  to 
our  knowledge,  proved  very  effica- 
cious. It  is  simply  common  salt.  A 
teaspoonful  taken  in  water  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  deposited  inside  the  stocking 
nest  the  foot  as  the  chill  is  coming 
on.  That's  all  there  is  of  it ;  but, 
knowing  that  it  has  been  effiicacious 
in  "breaking"  the  chill  and  perfect- 
ing a  cure,  we  put  it  in  our  editorial 
columns,  where  no  humbug  remedy 
shall  ever  find  a  place,  if  we  know 
it." 


itil  iiiiiiif. 

7>\    If.  JO.VJJ.S',  Surry  C.  If.,  J'n.,  Editor. 

All  communications  for  this  Department  should' 
addressed   to  B.    W,  Jones,  Surry    C.  If.,  Ya  , 

We  are  sorry  that  this  number  of  the  Far- 
mer should  contain  no  original   matter  from 
our   regular   correspondent    in   this  depart- 
ment, but  up  to  time  of  going  to  press  noth- 
ing from  him  has  reached  us. 


Kesults  of  Feeding  Cattle  in  England. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal, 
who  attended  the  recent  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  at  Wolverhamp- 
ton, England,  s;iys  : 

'Although  I  have  seen  repeatedly  the  best 
we  have  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Massachusetts. 
Maryland,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  I 
am  sure  we  have  nothing  to  equal  what  I 
have  seen  to-day.  The  secret,  if  there  is 
any,  lies  in  feeding.  All  English  farmers 
understand  feeding.  In  America  not  one  in 
a  thousand,  apparently,  knows  or  cares  any-, 
thing  more  than  to  let  his  cattle  shift  for 
themselves  on  the  hills  in  Summer  as  best 
they  can,  and  in  Winter  to  feed  them  sparing- 
ly upon  dry  hay  and  corn  fodder.  AVhen, 
if  ever  that  time  comes,  our  farmers  shall  un- 
derstand the  value  of  Swedish  turnips  and 
mangold  wurtzels  and  oil  cake  as  food  for 
stock,  we  shall  witness  a  great  advance,  nay> 
revolution  in  the  'science'  of  cattle  breeding, 
and  the  net  valuation  of  neat  stock  in  the 
country  will  be  immensely  enhanced.  Dan- 
iel Webster,  when  in  England,  immediately 
perceived  where  the  strength  of  the  English 
cattle  raiser  lay,  and  on  his  return  did  all 
he  could,  by  precept  and  example,  to  indue  a 
American  farmers  to  grow  root  crops  for 
feeding.  He  used  to  say,  and  shrewdly,  too,, 
that  but  for  the  turnip  crop  England  could 
not  pay  the  iuterest  on  its  national  debt- 

I  used  to  think  I  knew  what  good  sheep 
were,  in  all  their  varieties,  but  since  going 
down  to  the  sheep  sheep  sheds  in  this  exhi- 
bition I  am  cured  of  that  conceit.  The  cols- 
,  wolds,  Leicesters,  Oxfordshire-downs,   Dor* 
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sets,  Hampshire  downs.  Shropshire,  South- 
downs,  Lincoins,  and  Cheviots  are  amazing, 
and  are  alone  worth  coming  across  the  Atlan- 
tic to  see.  There  are  no  fine  wool  sheep  in 
the  exhibition. —  Yer.  Fee.  and  Far. 


Crop-Bound. 

"Nearly  all  of  my  fowls  are  sick  with  a 
disease  that  I  think  is  called  crop- bound. — 
I  have  lost  nearly  half  of  my  fowls,  and  will 
probably  lose  more.  The  crop  feels  hard, 
and  the  fowl  refuses  food."  Tegetcaeier 
says  of  this:  "The  treatment  of  this  dis- 
order is  very  simple.  With  a  sharp  pen- 
knife an  incision  must  be  made  through 
the  skin  and  upper  part  of  the  crop ;  the 
hardened  mass  loosened  by  some  blunt 
pointed  instrument,  and  removed.  If  it  has 
remained  man}'  days,  and  is  very  offensive, 
the  crop  may  then  be  washed  out  by  pour- 
ing in  some  warm  'crater.  The  incision,  if 
small,  may  be  left  ;  but  if  large,  a  stitch  or 
two  is  desirable.  The  bird  should  be  fed  on 
soft  food  a  day  or  two,  and  will  rapidly  re- 
cover." Before  adopting  such  extreme 
measures  as  above  recommended,  we  would 
suggest  a  trial  of  a  purge  of  some  kind. — 
That  used  by  some  cockers  when  putting 
up  birds  to  train  for  the  pit,  which  is  com- 
posed of  common  yellow  soap  with  a  little 
cream  tartar  and  molasses  woiked  into 
it,  will  be  found  convenient.  It  can  be 
made  into  pills  the  size  of  a  pea,  which 
can  be  placed  down  the  fowl's  throat.  In 
either  case  the  bird  should  be  fed  on  soft 
food  for  several  days  afterwards. —  Corres- 
pondent Xatioual  lire  Stock  Journal. 


ing  next  to  that  of  the  Alderney.     For  beef 

they  are  placed   in  the  first  class,  their  flesh 
being  fine  and  delicately  flavored. 

The  Devon  withstands  our  climate  well, 
gathers  its  food  easily  and  is  more  free  from 
disease  than  most  others.  The  principal 
objection  raised  against  the  breed,  is  the 
comparative  smallness  of  the  animals. — Mu- 
ral Carolinian. 


Devon  Cattle  for  the  South. 

The  question  which  is  the  best  breed  of 
cattle  for  the  South,  is  still  open.  There  are 
those  who  give   the    Devon    the   preference. 

In  size  the  Dovon  is  medium,  a  well  grown 
ox,  in  good  working  condition,  weighing- 
from  1,400  to  1,600  pounds,  live  weight ;  the 
Cow  from  800  to  1,000  pounds.  The  oxen, 
as  workers,  have  no  equal  in  proportion  to 
their  size.  In  speed  and  bottom  they  are 
unrivaled.  They  are  among  cattle  what  the 
thoroughbred  is  among  horses. 

As  a  dairy  cow,  the  Devon  may  be  called 
medium,  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  milk 
she  yields,  but   its  quality  is  superior,  rank- 


Alderney  Cattle. 

The  term  "Alderney,"  the  Practical  Far- 
mer says,  is  generic,  and  embraces,  properly, 
all,  whether  from  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alder- 
ney or  Sark,  which  form  the  group  known  as 
the  "Channel  Islands,"  situated  in  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  about  40  miles  from  the  French 
Coast.  From  Alderney  and  Sark  but  very 
few  animals  have  reached  this  country,  \,he 
importations  having  been  mainly  from  Jersey 
and  Guernsey.  People  sometimes  speak  of 
Alderneys  and  Jerseys  as  distinct. ;  but  it  is 
thought  by  some  that  all  the  dairy  stock  of 
the  Channel  Island  were  originally  derived 
from  that  of  Britany,  on  the  neighboring 
coast  of  France.  The  Jerseys  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  whether  from  taste  or  accident, 
have  been  bred  so  as  to  develop  great  beauty 
and  delicacy  of  form  ;  but  it  may  be  feared 
their  constitutional  vigor  has  not  been 
strengthened — hence  the  great  importance 
of  a  union  with  the  more  robust  Guernsey, 
with  its  fine  proportions,  and  equally  valua- 
ble milking  properties. — Rural  Carolinian. 


Cramp  in  horses  arises  from  the  irregular 
action  of  the  motor  nerves.  Rubbing  the  af- 
fected parts  with  a  wisp  of  hay  for  ten  min- 
utes would  be  beneficial;  and  should  friction 
aloDe  not  remove  the  tendency  to  cramp,  the 
parts  affected  should  be  rubbed  occasionally 
with  a  solution  of  camphor  and  olive  oil. — 
Yer.  Fee.  and  Far. 


Keepieg  Egos. — Three  ways  of  keep- 
eggs  :  1.  Set '  them  little  end  down  in 
niche  holes  bored  in  a  shelf,  hung  in  a  dry, 
cool  cellar.  2.  Dip  them  for  thirty  seconds 
in  boiling  water.  :■>.  Pack  them  in  lard  or 
butter. —  Farmers''  Home  Journal. 
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Cow  Withholding  Her  Milk. 

What  shall  I  do  with  a  cow  that  gave  a 
good  deal  of  milk  the  night  before  her  calf 
was  killed,  and  now  does  not  give  more  than 
one  quart  at  a  milking  1  Is  it  possible  for 
her  to  hold  her  milk  back  7  Her  milk  comes 
in  a  ve'ry  small  stream  ;  can  I  puncture  her 
teat,. and  cause  her  to  give  her  milk  more 
freely  1  If  I  do  that,  will  it  not  make  her 
teat  very  sore  1 — J.  N.  H. 

A  cow  will  sometimes  withhold  her  milk 
when  her  calf  is  taken  away,  but  usually 
osly  for  a  short  time.  The  remedy  is  such 
cases  is  gentle  treatment,  and  a  persistent 
effort  to  draw  the  milk  and  bathing  the  ud- 
der with  cold  water.  The  milking  should 
be  attempted  at  short  intervals— at  least 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  If  the  cow  is 
treated  kindly,-  and  a  continued  effort  be 
made  to  draw  the  milk  from  time  to  time, 
she  usually  yields  the  point,  and  in  a  few 
days  will  forget  her  calf  and  give  down  her 
milk  regularly.  If  harsh  treatment  is  resort- 
ed to,  and  the  milking  be  neglected,  inca- 
rnation of  the  udder  and  gargst .may  set  in, 
causing  serious  trouble  and  perhaps  loss  of 
milk  entirely,  if  not  other  and  permanent 
injury  to  the  cow.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
puncture  the  teat  under  such  circumstances — 
at  least,  not  until  continued  and  thorough, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  draw  the  milk  by 
hand,  in  the  usnal  way. 

In  case  of  obstructions  in  the  milk  duct, 
on  account  of  coagulated  milk  or  from'  some 
imperfection  of  the  parts,  a  properly  formed 
milk  tube  may  sometimes  be  used  With  ad- 
tantage.  These  tubes  are  constructed  of 
silver,  with  a  smooth,  round  point,  pierced 
with  holes,  through  which  the  milk  may 
pass  into  the  tube,  and  so  arranged  as  not  to 
injure  the  milk  duct  when  introducing  or 
Withdrawing  it  from  the  teat.  .When  pointed 
wires,  straws,  or  goose  quills  are  used  for 
the  purpose,  they  are  liable  to  wound  the 
parts  and  get  up  an  infiamation  in  the  teat, 
which  may  extend  to  the  udder  and  spoil 
the  cow  for  milk,  at  least  for  the  season,  if 
not  permanently.  This  would  be  very  likely 
to  be  the  case  if  the  Weather  be  warm  and 
the  cow  secrele  a  large  quantity  of  milk. 

We  have  seen  wires,  straws  and  quills 
nsed  in  numerous  instance's,  and  in  nearly 
all  bad  results  followed',-    In   sohie  cases   the 


infiamation  was  so  rapid  as  to  make  the  cow 
in  a  few  days  almost  unmanageable,  and  the 
final  result  was  a  broken  udder  and  conse- 
quent loss  of  the  cow.  If  the  trouble  com- 
plained of  by  our  correspondent  be  garget, 
the  various  remedies  published  from  time  to 
time  in  these  columns  should  be  resorted  to; 
but  from  the  description  given,  the  case 
would  seem  to  be  simply  a  withholding  of 
the  milk  on  accouut  of  separating  the  calf 
from  the  cow,  and  hence  will  require  the 
simple  treatment  first  alluded  to. — Rural  Xttv' 
Yorker. 


Crib  Biting. 

There  are  many  different  remedies  recom- 
mended, 'says    the   Canada  Farmer,    for   the' 
cure  of  crib-biting,  some  of  which  are  effec- 
tual in  a  few  cases,  and  fail   in  others.     The' 
habit  of  crib-biting  is  often  bronght  on  from 
standing  too  much  in  the  stable,  and  especial-' 
ly  where  the  stable  fittings  are  made  of  un- 
seasoned wood,  which  horses  are  very   fond' 
of  gnawing.     The  remedies   in    these   cases 
are  plenty  of  regular  Wftrk,  and    the   use  of 
well-seasoned  and  proper  stable  fittings.     AL 
broad   strdp  around  the  neck  in  some  cases 
has   the  desired   effect,  for  when  the   horse' 
seizes  hold  of  an    object  with  his    teeth,  the 
strap  presses  upon  his  windpipe,  and   he  has4 
to  let  go  his  hold  without  accomplishing  his 
purpose.     This  remedy,  however,  is  not  alto- 
gether free  of  danger,  as  it  might  lead  to  dis- 
tortion of  the  wind-pipe,  or  even  cause  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  and  the  cure  would  be 
worse  than  the  disease.     Covering  the  edgeS- 
of  the  manger  with  some  bitter  substance,  as 
aloes,  will  prevent  him    catching  hold  for  a 
short  time,  but  it   soon  wears  off.     The  only 
effectual  cure  for  crib-biting,  however,  is  to" 
do  away  with  the  manger,  or   any  object   in 
his  stall  or  box  against  which  he  can  crib.  — 
The  rack  for  hay  can  be  so  formed   that   he- 
can  not  catch  sufficient  hold,  ond  a  portable 
manger  can  be  used  without  a  great   deal  of 
trouble;  of  course  it  must  be  removed  when- 
ever he  finishes  his  corn.     For   a   valuable" 
horse,  this  is  the  only  remedy  we  woMd   re- 
commend.—  Vcr.  Tec.  and  Fa'.\ 
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Treating  Old  Pork. 

Old  pork  in  summer  is  not  generally  rel- 
ished;; much  of  it  is  tainted,  and  some  of  it 
not  fit  to'iise. 

Nov/  this  can  a-11  be  remedieb,  and  a  fresh 
jjalatabld  dish' made  of  it.  This  in  all  cases 
except  where  the- taint  is  too  evident. 

First,  soak''  in  eold  water  (changing  the 
water)  till  full}'  freshened,.  3h®a  bring  to  a 
boil  and  boil  fifteerv  minutes..  Four  oS  the 
water,  and  fry  for  the  same  length  of  time 
or  little  less,  depending  on*  \ih&  heat..  Re- 
move the  grease  and  cover  over  wtth  milk. 
Boil  down,  salt  a  little,  and  cook  by  frying  it 
a  light  brown.  Be  careful  and  ds-iiot'  buan, 
as  this  is  easily  done  in  the  tender  condition 
the  pork  is  now  in.  It  will  be  very  tender 
and  sweet,  and  have  the  taste  of  fresh  pig's 
meat. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  requires  some  labor. 
But  this  can  be  much  lessened  by  treating  a 
sufficient  quantity  at  one  time  for  several 
meals,  as  it  will  be  equally  good  if  "warmed 
up.' ' — Prairie  Farmer. 


Getting  a  Gait  for  Horses. — The  Amer- 
ictan  Artizan  says: — "An  ingenious  German 
has  gained  a  great  reputation  in  New  York 
by  his  success  in  training  coach  horses  to  a 
grand  gait.  He  used  no  burr-bit  ©r  other 
cruel  contrivance,  and  people  could'M  s?e 
how  he  did  it  until  it  was  found  that  he  put 
rnaguifying  goggles  npou  his  horses,  which 
made  cobblestones  look  like  boulders,  and 
they  acquired  a  grand  tread  by  trying  to- step 
over  them." 


The  Poland-China  noa,  called  Maggie, 
Moore's,  etc,  is  taking  all  the  premiums  as 
the  pork  hog,  may  be  as  the  grease  hog. — 
Those  who  want  the  mammoths,  and  wilj 
house  them,  we  can  supply  a  pair  or  two  of 
choice  pigs.  We  have  a  desire  that  our 
country  should  see  and  test  all  improve- 
ments. We  have  only  heard  of  one  pair 
brought  into  cottondom.  Who  wants  1  Fif- 
ty dollars  cash  per  pair. — Southern  Tanner. 


The  value  of  the  live  stock  of  North  Car- 
olina, established  by  the  Agricultural  Re- 
ports ofFebruary  1st.  1869,  is  $21,431.7-17, 
over  four  millions  greater  than  at  the  same 
month  of  the  preceding  year. 


Spring  and  Summer  Care    of  Stock. 
Swine,    if    properly    managed,    may    be* 
made  the  most  profitable  farm  stock.     They 
must  always  be   kept   growing,    or  else   the- 
food  consumed  is  almost  an  absolute  waste- 
To  winter  a  pig  at  a  cost  of  several  bushels  of 
corn,  together    with   the    expense   of  feed- 
ing have  him  unheavier  in    the  spring  than 
he      was      in      the     fall,     is      certainly    a 
a  non-paying  enterprise.     Spring  pigs,    un- 
j  less  they  can  be  made  to   attain  a  weight  in 
;  excess  of  the  cost   of    the    feed,    would  also- 
be  attended  -with    a   loss.     The    seccret   of 
|  successful    money-making   in    feeding   pigs- 
j  consists^,  so  managing  them  on  tb.3   feed  as- 
'  to  obtain    a  growth    and  weight  over   and 
above  t-he  cost  of  feeding   and    the    amount 
of  food  required  to  sustain  life  and  locomo- 
tion.    For  instance,  a  pint  of  com  each  day 
might  keep  a  pig  alive  all  winter,  and  in  the 
spring  the  farmer   would  say,    "I  have  win- 
tered: a  pig/'  and  his  pig  would  be  no  larger 
than  whea  he   started    him   on   his  winter's- 
fast.  Whereas  if.  he  had  fed  him  all  the  corn 
he    would    eat,    there-     would     have    been 
a  proportionate   gain,  and  profit.     There  is 
an  advantage  in  wintering  pigs    which  must 
not  be  overlooked  ;  they  can  be  kept  through 
the  summer  cheaper,  as  they    will  eat  grass 
or  clover,    and    thrive    on    the  same;  while 
those    born   in   the  spring    require  milk  and 
careful,  attention.     The   manure   would  ac- 
cumulate with  a  liberal    bedding — and  pigs. 
should-  always   have    plenty — would   consti- 
tute no  small  share    of  the   benefits   in  win- 
tering.    Such  hogs   should    be    put    out  to 
grass    as     early  as    possible    in  the  spring 
and   fed    liberally    all   summer.     They  will 
grow  very  fast,  the  grass  sustaining  life  and 
keeping  them   in   a  healthy    condition,    the-, 
grain  causing  extra  growth  and.  swelling  the 
profit.     To  economize   and    manipulate   the 
feed  as  much  as  possible,  the  animals  should 
be  pushed  to  condition  lit   to    slaughter  as 
soon  as  possible ;  because  the  gain  is  faster 
at  this  poiut  than  in  a   lean   condition,   and, 
if  fat,  advantage  can   be    taken   any  day  of 
rise  in  the  market  of  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  sell.     Warm  weather  is  better  adapted    to 
the  increase  of  flesh   than    cold,   hence    the 
practice  of  many  farmers  to  let  their   swine 
":;oot   hog,  or  die,"  until  October,   waiting 
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for  the  uew  corn  crop  to  mature,  and  the 
cold  weather,  before  beginning  to  feed  them, 
is  a  disadvantage  and  waste.  The  hogs  get 
'fat  at  a  time  when  pork  is  the  cheapest,  for 
Kftre  reason  that  at,  this  season  of  the  year  all 
surplus  meats  and  poultry  are  being  crowded 
■on  the  market.  'Choose  for  the  summer  pas- 
lure  of  'hogs  a  'field  where  there  are  shade 
tree.i;  and  if  there  are  none,  erect  temporary 
■•sheds  for  then!  to  lie  under,  with  a  stream  of 
water  er  a  spring  in  which  they  can  cool 
themselves  and  cool  their  bodies  wilh  mud 
to  protect  the  surface  from  the  bites  of  flies 
•rvnd  insects.  The  ringing  of  pigs  to  prevent 
rooting  is  a  question  which  has  two  sides. 
Sf  they  are  very  industrious  and  disposed 
to  turri*  the  sod  all  over  they  should  be  rung, 
•or  have  the  grinds  cut  so  that  they  cannot 
root,  but  if  they  are  tolerable  quiet  I  would 
not  persecute  them  but  let  them  enjoy  a 
taste  of  the  grouad  and  the  worms  and  gtubs 
they  would  destroy.  If  there  happens  to  be 
a  .patch  of  thistles  in  the  field,  induce  them 
to  spend  their  energies  on  that  by  scattering 
some  small  grain  on  the  surface  and  digging 
a  few  seeds  in.  If  hogs  are  fed  all  they  want 
they  will  not,  as  a  rule,  root  much,  no  more 
■than  is  healthy  for  them  to  supply  the  natu- 
ral want  for  animal  food  which  they  do  in 
this  way.  If  they  must  needs  be  rung,  great 
cere  must  be  had  that  the  rings  fit  easy  in 
their  noses  and  that  the  twist  of  the  wire  is 
not  too  long,  or  it  will  interfere  with  their 
eating  and  keep  them  poor.  The  carefu 
farmer  will  look  his  animals  over  frequently 
to  see  that  there  are  no  troubles  of  this  kind. 
'The  feeding  troughs  should  be  placed  in  a 
■dry  and  clean  place  and  should  be  kept  clean; 
■  a  muddy  and  stinking  trough  will  cause  a 
ipig  to  lose  its  appetite,  and  should  be  tolera- 
ted no  more  than  a  filthy  kitchen. — Agr-ic&l- 
'•tural  Department  27ew  York  World. 
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In  answer  fto  the  "/New  Subscriber,"  what 
will  cure  gapes  in -chickens,  give  them  two 
tablespoon fuls  of  strong  pepper.  Myself 
and  many  others  have  used  it,  and  it  never 
failed  when  given  in  the  right  time.  The 
reason  of  their  haviug  the  gapes  is  worms  in 
their  craws,  and  the  pepper  kills  tin 
worms. — Rural  New  Yorker, 


JAS.  R.  THIGPEN,   1       .      .       .       .     Editor* 
I-:.  K.  STAMPS,  J  editors. 
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SALUTATORY. 

In  making  my  salutations  as  an 
Editor  to  the  many  readers  of  this 
magazine,  it  would  be  with  some 
hesitancy  and  trepidation  on  ac- 
count of  my  comparative  want  of 
experience  in  that  capacity,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  duly  imposed  upon 
me,  were  it  not  that,  in  my  associate, 
I  find  one  who    has    already   borne 
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the  burd-Mi  and  heat  of  the  day, 
and  amidst  all  the  trial  and  varying 
vicissitudes  incident  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Agricultural 
Magazine,  pushed  boldly  on,  until 
now  the  Reconstructed  Farmer 
can  boast  of  its  list  of  subscribers 
and  of  a  circulation  in  extent  sec- 
ond to  no  periodical  of  the  State. 
And  surely  there  should  bo  every 
reason  for  its  success.  It  goes 
among  the  people  divested  of  the 
•garb  of  politics  to  arouse  the  latent 
animosities  of  party  against  party: 
It  goes  among  them  with  no 
cringing  solicitations  for  office  or 
place  to  fatten  upon  the  public 
purse.  It  goes  among  them  with 
no  pet  hobby  to  entice  them  with 
winning  flattery,  or  wheedle  with 
obsequious  adulations.  But  like  a 
messenger  of  peace,  it  comes  to  the 
farm  fireside  to  quiet  the  troubled 
waters  and  for  the  implements  of 
war  to  suggest  the  plowshare  and 
pruning  hook. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  State  in 
the  American  Union,  in  which  the 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged  is 
or  can  be,  of  more  importance  than 
in  our  own  at  this  time.  We  do 
not  argue  that  there  is  a  want  of 
intelligence  in  Southern  farming, 
but  on  the  contrary  have  contended 
£he  Southern  planter  from  his  fre- 
quent wealth  and  consequent  leisure, 
means  of  travel,  'and  general  educa- 
tion, was  unsurpassed  as  an  intelli- 
gent farmer-  But  the  old  regime 
with  all  its  attendants  has  passed 
away,fand  a  new  era  has  dawned  upon 
tliQin  fraught  with  great   and  many 


changes.  The  liberal  system  of  the 
planter  must  merge  in  the  strict  econ- 
omy of  the  farmer. 

Particularly  is  this  so  with  North 
Carolina.  With  but  little  commerce, 
inland  or  foreign,  she  must  look 
to  agriculture  as  the  basis  of  all  her 
future  prosperity,  and  with  that 
fact  staring  them  in  the  face,  and 
the  great  prostration  resultant  upon 
war,  it  behooves  her  sons  to  look 
well  to  her  interests  and  theirs,  and 
study  thoroughly  that  sciencQ  upon 
which,  one  may  almost  say  alone, 
rest  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  State.— 
Venice  and  Genoa  may  grow  rich 
without  a  foot  of  land  in  cultiva- 
tion, but  we  are  essentially  not 
traders,  but  producers,  occupying 
the  first  rank  in  political  economy. 

We  would  not  attempt  to  enter 
here  the  mazes  of  technical  termi- 
nology of  Geology  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry  to  show  the  richness  of 
our  State  in  all  that  constitutes  ma- 
terial wealth,  for  its  mineral  pro- 
ducts are  matters  of  public  history, 
and  it  is  not  with  that  that  we  have 
now  more  peculiarly  to]  deal,  but  to 
urge  upon  our  readers  to  "build  up 
the  waste  places,"  to  study  farming 
as  a  science,  to  take  lessons  from 
the  experience  of  others,  to  attend 
to  their  farm  as  a  business  man 
does  to  his  store,  that  in  due  time 
we  may  see  our  mother  State  throw 
aside  her  garments  of  old  age  and 
decay  and  assume  again  the  smile 
of  youth.  To  aid  in  this  work  of 
rejuvenation  and  progress  is  theob** 

ject  of  the    Reconstructed  Far^ 
MER,  and  to  the   end  that  it  may  b© 
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a  more  efficient  operator,  we  pur- 
pose to  give  it  a  more  general  char- 
acter, by  contributions  from  the 
tobacco  and  wheat  growing  sec- 
tions. It  is  the  only  agricultural 
magazine  in  the  State,  and  by  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  friends 
of  its  cause,  it  shall  be  worthy  of 
their  patronage. 

E.  R.  STAMPS. 


Agricultural  Fairs  in  .North  Carolina. 

Let  it  be  understood,  that  the 
various  agricultural  exhibitions  of 
our  industry  will  take  place  th's  fall 
at  Raleigh,  Wilmington,  Weldo'n, 
Charlotte,  Clinton  and  Henderson. 
It  is  to  be  desired  that  every  pursuit 
will  be  represented  by  specimens  of 
their  industry. 

If  nothing  unforeseen  should 
prevent,  we  expeet  to  be  present  at 
(the  most  of  these  fairs  with  specie 
mens  of  our  raising,  not  because  we 
believe  we  can  excel  in  the  article 
exhibited,  but  because  we  intend  to 
show  that  we  favor  the  great  object 
in  view.  When  cur  cotton,  corn, 
oats  peas,  turnips,  pigs,  chickens, 
&c,  shall  be  open  lor  inspection 
in  "Raleigh,  Wilmington  and 
Weldon,  and  perhaps  at  other 
places.  Let  no  one  be  heard  to  say 
I  can  beat  the  Editor  of  the  only 
agricultural  journal  in  the  State,  in 
this  and  that  specimen  by  some- 
thing at  home  he  did  not  think 
•enough  of  to  bring  to  the  fair. — 
Hy  the  by,  we  onee  knew  an  esti- 
mable lady  of  our  intimate  acquain- 
tance who  attended  a  fair  with  speci- 
mens of  her  handiwork   to  compete 


for  a  premium.  But  unfortunately 
for  her,  before  she  would  enter  her's 
for  exhibition,  she  must  go  in  anil 
see  if  any  lady  had  anything  that  ex- 
celled her's,  and  the  result  was  while 
she  was  absent,  some  thief  stole  her 
articles.  She  told  us  about  this  on 
the  ground  and  said  if  she  had  have 
done  as  she  ought  to,  she  would 
have  taken  the  premium. 

Let  no  person  go  to  one  of  these 
fairs  with  their  hands  in  their  pock- 
ets, and  after  they  get  there  say 
they  can  beat  this  or  that  speci- 
men with  that  they  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  send  or  take  along 
with  them. 

We  are  sure  an  arrangement  will  be 
made  with  the  Rail  Roads  by  which 
any  article  will  be  taken  to  and 
from,  free  of  charge,  either  or  all  of 
these  fairs.  WTe  insist  that  Edge- 
combe should  be  thoroughly  repre- 
sented at  Raleigh,  "Wilmington  and 
Weldon,  and  to  this  end  we  "will 
make  arrangement  for  a  special  car 
or  cars  to  take  to  and  from  any  or  all 
specimens  to  either  of  these  fairs 
free  of  charge.  All  who  have  arti- 
cles for  exhibition  will  please  report 
in  time  for  us  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  Rail  Road. 

The  Raleigh    Fair  commences    Oct.  17th. 

"  Wilmington,  "  "         Nov.  14th, 

"  Weldon,  "  "  Nov.   7th. 

"  Henderson,    "  "  Oct.  10th. 

We  have  not  been  informed  of  the  dates  of 

Clintorc  and  other  Fairs  in  the  State.     Hope 

the  Secretaries  will  keek  us  informed. 
— ~t  ■%**-  -t- 

Oun  correspondents  ask  many 
hard  questions.  We  will  try  hows. 
however  to  have  answers  to  them  by 
the  next  number  of  Farmer, 
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Septem'sSr. 
This  month  is  one    in  which  the 
Carmer  has  no  tirno  to  idle  away,  as 
fthe  crop  of  fodder  and  hay  will  be  to 
harvest  to  completion. 

After  this,  picking  cotton  in,  and 
South  of  this  latitude,  will  com- 
mence, and  if  the  planter  does  jus- 
tice to  himself,  he  will  commence 
gathering  ps  early  as  possible  in 
order  that  he  may  keep  as  nearly 
up  as  he  can.  By  so  doing  he  will 
3ave  more  of  the  staple  and  it  will 
ibe  in  better  order,  and  consequently 
will  realize  more  for  it. 

This  is  a  fine  season  to  brake  all 
lands  that  are  at  rest,  especially  if 
they  have  a  heavy  growth  of  vege- 
tation on  them.  All  lands  intended 
for  wheat  should  be  well  plowed  up, 
■and  in  October  should  be  seeded  if 
you  desire  a  good  yield.  If  you 
have  not  a  supply  of  fuel  for  win- 
ter, now  is  the  proper  time  to  pro- 
vide it. 

If  your  quarters  for  your  stock 
■be  such  as  not  to  secure  them  from 
•the  snows  and  storms  of  winter, 
then  by  all  that  is  moral,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  pecuninary  considerations, 
commence  at  once  and,  if  needs  be, 
work  an  hour  or  two  every  night, 
until  comfortable  habitations  are 
constructed. 

Those  who  have  never  furnished 
good  quarters  for  their  stock  will 
find  it  tube  profitable  to  do  this; 
and  best  of  all,  how  pleasant  a  man 
must  feel  on  a  tempestuous  night,  to 
.know  that  his  dumb  creatures  are 
well    cared    for.      Christ'an   people 


do  not  allow  their  horses  and  cattle 
I  &c,  to  go  unprovided  for,  because 
I  they  know  that  lie,  who  s&ys  "maz- 
|  zle  not  the  ox  that  trcadetk  out  the 
j  corn, "and  notices  the  sparrow's 
j  fall,    loves    kindness    even    to    the 

brute. 


Doings    and     Entantiohs    on     ths 

Fann. 

As  we  made  known  in  our  last,  our 
affliction  has  been  of  such  a  character 
as  to  almost  preclude  any  attention 
to  the  farm. 

As  time  wears  out  of  memory  to  a 
certain  extent  the  past  we  hope  to  re- 
turn to  'the  ordinary  channel  of  that 
life  and  animation  which  is  the  har- 
binger of  peace  and.  prosperity,  when 
properly  directed  by  discretion,  in 
every  pursuit. 

Siaco  our  crop  was  finished  we 
have  been  repairing  canals  and  lead 
ditches,  in  order  that  the  tributary 
ditches  may  discharge  their  contents 
readily,  which  will  be  the  means  of 
keeping  the  farm  in  the  fall  and  win- 
ter from  becoming  sobbed. 

The  fence  jams  have  been  cleaned 
of  all  weeds  and  grass  by  banking 
them  up  in  small  piles.  This  has  the 
effect  not  only  to  beautify  the  farm; 
but  it  causes  the  fence  to  last  longer 
and  makes  it  easierto  repair,  as  there 
will  'be  no  bushes  and  briars  in  the 
wray  ;  besides  it  destroys  many  nox- 
ious weeds  that  otherwise  would  prove 
troublesome  to  the  coming  crop  by 
the  wind  and  birds  distributing  the 
seed  on  the  farm.  We  have  our  cat- 
tle lotted  every  night,  and  in  the 
morning  after  the  milking  is  over 
the  droppings  are  all  taken  up  and 
thrown  in  a  pen.  We  prefer  this  to 
the  usual  way  of  allowing  the  manure 
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to  accumulate  night  after  night,  which 
produces  a  quagmire  in  rainy  seasons. 
We,  many  years  hack,  penned  our 
cattle  at  night  and  made  it  a  practice 
i®  haul  into  the  lot  winter,  summer, 
and  spring  aho»ut  four  inches  of  vege- 
table mould  eaeh  time.  In  the  spring 
we  hauled  thrs  out  and  applied  it  to 
the  farm.  In  1859  we  adopted  the- 
idea  that  it  was  best  to  pen  it  up  un- 
der a  shelter,  and  haul  it  out  and 
combine  it  with  cotton  seed  in  the 
compost  heaps,  and  since  that  time 
we  have  pursued  that  policy.  When 
we  allow  the  stock  to  drop  and  tread 
it  in  the  vegetable  mould,  it  becomes 
clammy  and  bad  to  manage  in  haul- 
ing and  distributing  over  the  farm. 
When  we  haul  anything  as  a  com- 
post material,  we  want  something  of 
a  pulverized  nature,  and  not  of  a  wet 
and  tenacious  order,  as  this  cow  lot 
manure  will  be  if  the  cattle  are  al- 
lowed to  run  on  it  all  the  year.  Our 
experience  is,  if  you  bank  it  up  in 
piles  befuro  you  haul  it  out,  it  will  be 
in  clods  and  will  not  answer  as  good 
a  purpose  as  if  penned  up  and  hauled 
and  thrown  up  ia; compost  heaps. 

We  have  commenced  to  fatten 
our  begs  by  feeding  them  on  what 
they  can  consume.  We  give  them 
some  cooked  and  some  raw  food. — 
By  commencing  now  we  can,  have 
our  hogs  fat  before  winter  sets  in. 
This  we  prefer,  as  we  can  put  more 
fat  on  them  while  the  weather  is 
pleasant  than  when  the  cold  rains 
and  snows  of  winter  begin. — 
This  we  have  learned  from  experi- 
ment. We  have  further  learned  to 
slaughter  swine  in  February,  as  we 
did  in  ante-helium  times  ;  it  is  more 


difficult  to  make  good  bacon  as  it 
could  not  be  cured  properly  before- 
the  fly  makes  its  appearance  in 
summer. 

We  are  now  stripping  fodder,  and 
hope  to  finish  the  last  of  August  or 
1st  September,    when  we  will  com- 
mence with    all    the    force    on   the 
farm    to  gathering  cotton,    as  it    is 
opening  more   rapidly  at    this  than, 
any  year  in  our  remembrance,  owing 
to     drougth.     Some    persons  have 
been  gathering  corn  and  grabbling 
potatoes-    without    our   knowledge. 
These  wo  expect  will  be  candidates 
for   the  Legislature,    or   magistrate 
for  the  eouncy,  at  the  next  Election. 
The  ditches    have    been    cleaned 
of  all  weeds     in   order    that    they 
may  not  turn  d>wn  in  them  so  as  to 
impede   the   progress   of   the  water 
during  the  winter,  as  well  as  to  make 
them  better  for  the   shoveler  when 
he   goes   to   clean  them  out.     This 
also  beautifies  the  farm   as    well  as 
destroy,  seed  that  would  be  a  trouble 
to     future    cultivation.       We  have 
hauled  about  two  thousand  loads  of 
vegetable   mould  for  compost  pur- 
poses and  place    it    in  piles  of  200 
bushels  for  every  50  yards  square. 
The    peas  we  sowed  on  oat  stub- 
ble in  June  are  fine,  forming  in  many 
places  a  complete  mat   on  the  land.. 
The  last  twenty  acres  of  peas  that 
was  sowed  in  July  are  not   a  good 
stand  as  the   -soil  was    too    dry  for 
tuem  to  come  up.     These  are  nearly 
swamped  in  the  grass    and  bids  fair 
not  to  do  much.     The  prospect  for 
turnips   is  not    good,  as  it  was  too* 
dry  to  plant  until  rather  late.     W© 
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planted  on  the  loth  of  August  after 
a  light  rain,  hut  failed  to  get  a 
stand  ;  on  the  23rd  we  planted  two 
acres  after  a  rain  and  succeeded  in 
getting  a  fair  stand;  our  rowes  are 
of  different  width,  from  18  to  &0 
inches  apart. 
Farmers  Do  ^otSeii  Your  Cottsru 

In  May  last,  before  cotton  advanced, 
we  advised  planters  not  to  be 
deceived  as  to  the  future  price  of  cot'* 
ton.  We  then  gave  our  reasons  why 
cotton  could  not  remain  below  the 
cost  of  production,  which  proved  true 
in  every  respect.  We  are  now  firmly 
of  the  of  the  opinion  that  there  will 
be  less  than  three  millions  of  bales 
produced.  In  short  our  estimate  is 
two  and  one-half  millions,  and  if  we 
be  correct,  then  cotton  will  run  up 
to  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents 
per  pound.  In  the  great  cotton  States 
With  the  20  per  cent  loss  in  acreage 
planted,  and  scarcely  any  commercial 
fertilizers  used,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  there  will  be  more  than  thi*ee- 
fourths  of  last  year's  crop  produced. 

The  Speculators  and  Commission 
Merchants,  as  a  matter  of  gain  to 
themselves,  will  endeavor  to  lead  you 
to  believe  there  is  a  fair  crop  raised 
in  order  to  command  your  labor  at  a 
great  sacrifice  to  you. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  these  charac- 
ter have  formed  a  ring  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  to  swindle  you,  there- 
fore you  need  place  no  confide  ace  in 
what  they  say. 

We  are  convinced  in  what  we  w7rite 
on  this  subject,  and  if  any  of  the  ring 
dare  request  us  to  prove  our  assertion, 
then  if  actions  demonstrate  anything, 
we  will  fasten  this  charge  on  them 
'  Wyond  doubt.     From  1852  up  to  1861 


we  shipped  all  the  cotton  we  raised, 
which  was  nearly  double  what  we 
have  since  the  war.  Since  the  war' 
we  haVe  shipped  instead  of  selling  at 
hotse.  Before  the  war  we  ordered 
all  of  ou'r  groceries,  farm  implements- 
&c,  through  our  Commission  Mer- 
chant. 

After  the  war  we  commenced  order- 
ing through  our  Commission  Mer- 
chant as  we  did  before,  and  we  soon 
found  out  that  we  could  purchase  at 
home  from  our  merchants  from  10  to 
20  percent  cheaper.  Why  is  this?  Is  if 
because  our  factor's  can  not  purchase' 
from  wholesale  hou'ses  of  manufac- 
tures on'  the  same  terms  since  the' 
war  they  did  before?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion we  leave  for  your  and  their  con- 
sideration. 

This  ring  samples  your  cotton  to* 
suit  themselves,  puts  the  price  on  it, 
weighs  it  and  sends  you  price  current, 
and  it  matters  not  how  badly'  you  are' 
gouged,  what  redress  have'  you  ? 

We  do  not  protend  to-  say  every 
commission-  house  acts  on  this  princi- 
ple, hut  many  are  certainly  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  we,-  the  producers,  are 
defrauded  out  of  a  part  of  honest 
earnings,  and  they  make  themselves 
accessories  by  not  exposing  this  riiig' 
of  moneyed  thieves. 

There  is  one  way  to  rid  ourselves 
from  this  army  of  speculators,  and- 
that  is,  to  live  independent,  by  rais- 
ing our  own  supplies  at  home,  as  it 
now  is,  you  get  an  advance  on  your' 
growing  crop  to  make  it,  by  a  mort- 
gage, and  the  result  is,  you  put  your- 
self in  the  Lion's  paws.  By  this  means' 
you  place  your  crop  beyond  your  con- 
trol and  therefore  become  the  com-- 
plete  slaves  of  this  monopoly. 
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Crop  Prospect. 

Since  writing  for  the  last  number 
of  the  FARMER,  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  cotton 
crop  for  the  worse. 

From  present  indications  there 
cannot  be  more  than  two-thirds  of 
a  cotton  crop  gathered  in  this  sec- 
tion. Up  to  the  middle  of  July  the 
crop  promised  all  that  the  farmer 
oould  desire,  but  about  that  time 
we  had  the  coldest  weather  for  a 
few  days  we  ever  remember  to  have 
seen  at  the  period  of  year. 

Immediately  following  this  was 
extremely  dry  hot  weather,  which  did 
the  work  for  a  short  crop  by  pro- 
ducing one  of  the  worst  blights  we 
have  ever  seen  in  cotton.  On  the 
15th  of  July  we  had  as  we  thought 
one  of  the  best  prospects  we  ever 
had,  although  the  weather,  had  been 
very  warm  and  the  ground  was 
quite  dry,  still  the  cotton  was  all 
we  could  reasonably  desire ;  but 
after  this  spell  of  cold  weather  com- 
menced, a  sheding  of  not  only  the 
squares  but  leaves.  By  the  last 
day  of  September  we  feel  quite  con- 
fident nine-tenths  of  all  the  cotton 
on  the  farm  will  be  open.  In 
many  places  of  the  farm  one-half  of 
the  cotton  will  be  open  by  the  last 
of  August  which  demonstrates  that 
this  opening  is  immature.  We  have 
been  asked  by  our  friends  if  this 
was  not  the  black  rust.  We  tell 
them  no,  it  originated  from  the  sea- 
sons; and  not  from  a  deficiency  in 
the  soil.  This  is  one  of  the  years 
compost  applied  in  the  drill  under 
the  cotton   has  not  paid,  for  we  are 


confident,  if  the  compost  we  put 
under  the  cotton  had  been  applied 
broadcast  or  not  applied  at 
all,  we  should  have  had  a  better 
crop  than  we  have ;  for  since  the 
middle  of  June  the  tap  root  under 
the  cotton  has  not  been  wet  for  the 
want  of  rain.  It  is  true,  we  have 
had  rains,  but  these  were  of  such  a 
a  nature  as  simply  to  wet  the  sur- 
face. The  corn  crop  is  the  best 
this  section  has  produced  in  many 
yoars,  and  upon  the  whole  we  feel 
that  we  are  abundantly  blessed. 


Ox  account  of  the  extensive  circu- 
lation of  the  Faemek,  and  the  class  of 
readers  among  whom  it  goes,  it  offers 
a  fine  medium  for  advertising  to 
manufacturers  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, Seedsmen,  improved  Stock 
Raisers,  Nurserymen,  dealers  in  Fer- 
tilizers, and  business  men  generally. 


Agricultural  Congress. 

The  Tennesses  Agricultural  and 
Mechanic  Association  has  issued  a 
circular  to  similar  societies  through- 
out the  country,  from  which  we  quote 
the  following:  In  order  to  secure 
unity  and  harmony  in  the  promotion 
of  agricultural  pursuits,  and  especial- 
ly to  consider  all  questions  proper  for 
increasing  the  advantages  offered  by 
science,  skill  and  experience  in  devel- 
opogn  this  great  industrial  interest 
of  our  country,  by  a  concert  of  action 
that  has  long  been  deemed  necessary 
for  its  material  advancement — the 
Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Mechanic 
Association  has,  after  mature  deliber- 
ation and  consultation  with  the  Agri- 
cultural Bureau  at  Washington,  de- 
termined to  invite  a  Congress  of  the 
various  kindred  societies  throughout 
the  United  States,  to  meet  in  conven- 
tion at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  the 
3i  day  of  October,  1871,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  forming  a  National  Agricul- 
tural Association.  In  accordance 
with  this  design  you  are  earnestly 
and  respectfully  invited  to  take  meas- 
ures to  nave  your  body  represented 
in  this  Congress,  on  a  bassis  of  one 
delegate  for  each  organixation  of  fifty 
members  or  less,  and  one  for  each 
additional  member  or  fractional  part 
thereof,  and  desire  your  early  action 
and  response  to  this  invitation. 

We  hope  some,  if  not  all,  cf  the 
Agricultural  Societies  of  this  State 
will  take  measures  to  be  represented 
in  this  Congress. 

Attention  cf  Advertising  Agents 
and  business  men  is  directed  to  the 
change  and  reduction  of  advertis- 
ing rates  of   Reconstructed    Faeiier. 

The  returns  do  not  .  materially 
change  the  cotton  crop  prospect  re- 
ported in  June.  Severe  rain  storms 
have  continued  to  obstruct  cultivation 
and  check  growth  in  the  States  upon 
the  Gulf  coast.  The  States  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Flor- 
ida average  lower  in  condition  than 
t  at  the  date  of  the  last  report ;  the 
Georgia  and  Texas  averages  remain 
unchanged,  and  an  improvement 
is  indicated  in  the  Carolinas,  Tennes- 
see'and  Arkansas.  The  percentage 
fin  each^Staee,  as  compared  with  the 
July  statement  of  last  year,  is  as  fol- 
lows ; 

i  . ,      .    July,  1870.      July,  1871. 
North  Carolina.    94  per  cent.      99  per  cent. 
South  Carolina,; ,  96  "  100 

Georgia 101  "  82        " 

Florida 98  "  88        « 

Alabama 102         "  81         " 

Missississippi-.     95  "  80        " 

Louisiana H'l        .."  75        " 

Texas; 77  tl  .;93        • 

Arkansas 101  "  '.#0        « 

Tennesse 85  "  93         " 

While  no  estimate  car,,  at  this 
early  date,  be  authoritatively  made, 
this  information  leads  to  trie  follow- 
ing conclusions  :  With  a  reduction  of 
14  per  cent,  in  acreage,  the  contin- 
ance  of  the  present  relatively  low  con- 
dition, and  a  season  as  long  as  that  of 
'1870,  there  should  be  gathered  a  crop 
'of  3,200, 000  bales,  or  about  as  large 


as  that  of  1869  ;  with  a  season  of  aver- 
age length,  2,900,000;  with  an  early 
frost,  and  a  very  unfavorable  season 
for  ^picking,  2,700,000.  The  preva- 
lence of  insects,  with  other  unpropi- 
tious  circumstances,  would  prbably 
reduce  the  crop  2,500,000  bales. — 
This  is  presented  as  ,a  fair  statement 
of  the  range  of  probabilities,  based 
upon  the  most  extensive  and  reliable 
data,  and  influenced  by  the  clamor  of 
the  speculators  of  the  cotton  ex- 
change. 

[From  the  N.  U.  Presbyterian.] 
Practica!  Hints  for  tlie  Season. 
Mr.  Editor  : — I  had  occasion  the 
other  week  to  write  to  one  of  the  best 
practical  farmers  of  our  State,  and 
spoke  in  my  letter  of  the  droughth 
that  has  prevailed  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  and  the  short  crop  that  would 
necessarily  result.  The  gentleman, 
in  his  reply,  alluding  to  what  I  had 
said  about  the  crop  prospects,  makes 
some  suggestions  that  I  think  should 
be  widely  known  among  our  farmers. 
He  says  :  "Plant  as  soon  as  possible 
on  land  that  is  well  prepared,  a  large 
quantity  of  turnips.  These  are  easily 
made  and  will  be  a  great  help  in  fat- 
tening cattle,  and  will  assist  materi- 
ally, with  some  corn,  in  fattening 
hogs.  In  October  and  November, 
sow  your  sandy  land  in  rye,  and  where 
the  land  is  good  enough,  sow  in 
wheat.  Next  February  prepare,  and 
plant  largely  of  Irish  potatoes.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  profitable  food 
crops  that  can  be  planted  for  hogs  and 
cattle,  when  boiled.  Plant  a  fml  as- 
sortment of  early  vegetables  next 
spring,  and  if  properly  managed, 
they  will  be  a  great  help.  Next 
year,  instead  of  planting  100  acres- 
of  poor  soil,  go  to  work  end  by  marl- 
ing or  liming,  composting,  &c,  make 
20  acres  good  and  fertile — and  de- 
pend upon  it  you  will  realize  more, 
and  save  much  labor." 

A  little  attention  to  these  hints 
willWlp  our  people  much  in  getting 
over  the  next  twelve  months. 

'Yours  truly.  H= 


EHE  EECONSTBUCTED.  EABM£$, 


sm. 


iltillltllll  in  iitiif 


Dr.  J.    ir.    JO.YUS, 


Editor. 


Amicus  Plato,  amicus  Socrates,  sod  magis 
arnica  Veritas. 

The  Fruit  Crop  ThSsYear. 

The  past  part  of  the  present  year, 
has  been  one  of  great  vicissitudes  of 
weather.  Now  very  cold  ;  now  very 
hot.  Then  very  dry,  then  very 
wet,  and  in  many  parts  very  strong 
winds  have  prevailed.  And  so  of 
vegetation.  Some  of  the  crops  have 
proven  a  failure,  while  others  have 
done  very  well. 

In  this  county  and  region,  the  ap- 
ple, the  cherry,  and  pear  have  failed. 
The  whortleberry,  strawberry,  rass 
berry,  blackberry,  peach,  plumb, 
grape,  and  quince,  have  all  done 
well. 

The  garden  vegetable  have  gene- 
rally been  plentiful,  though  in  some 
sections  the  drought  has  damaged 
some  of  them.  • 

Melons  have  been  good  and  well 
flavored.  A  water  mellon  was 
brought  to  our  market  weighing  56J 
pounds  by  Mr.  K.  Parker.  Mr. 
Parker  favored  the  Farmer,  in  the 
May  Number,  with  his  views  on 
raising  the  water  melon.  He  suc- 
ceeds well  himself,  and  no  doubt  his 
views  are  good,  as  presented  in  the 
Farmer.  He  has  the  seed  of  his 
large  melons  for  sale. 

Irish  potatoes  have  done  very 
well  on  all  our  lands,  and  with  every 
yariety  of  cultivation. 

The  peach  crop  was  large  but  the 


fruit  was  not  very  good.     Though  it 
was  small,  and  not  fully  developed. 

There  were  more  Plumbs  than  fpr. 
many   years   previous.     This    fruit 
has   become    quite    uncertain,  and, 
much  more  so  we  think,  than  in  for- 
mer years. 

With  the  failure  of  the  Pear  came 
the  death  of  a  great  many  of  our. 
finest  trees. 

And  now,  we  have  to  say  to  the 
readers  of  the  Farmer,  the  hard, 
word,  "good  bye."  It  is  so  that, 
we  cannot  longer  attend  to  the  Edito- 
rial  duties  with  justice  to  our  private 
afiairs  and  our  readers.  Indeed 
we  feel  that  we  have  done  our  Edi- 
torial work  very  imperfectly.  Not 
that  our  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  Farmer  or  that  the  kindest 
feelings  toward  the  Editors  has 
abated  one  jot,  do  we  retire.  We 
are  confident  that  the  work  will  go 
on,  and  be  well  done,  and  that  an 
abundant  success  will  crown  its  new 
management. 


-^-    tTW     -fi- 


Planting  Fall  Bulbs. — The 
Gardner's'  Monthly  says  : — "As 
soon  in  the  fall  as  bulbs  can  be  ob- 
tained, they  should  be  planted — ■_ 
though  this  will  not  generally 
be  the  case  till  October — but  it. 
is  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  earlier  they  are  planted,  the 
fiuer  they  will  flower.''  The  Seed- 
men  will  soon  be  on  hand  with  their 
bulbs.  There  have  been  extensive 
arrangements  made  by  them  for  the 
fall  trade,  and  announcements  will,-, 
soon  be  in  order. 
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Raising  Fruit  Trees   from    Seed. 

Mr.  A.  Czerny,  of  Austria, 
states,  that  as  tee  resist  of  long- 
continued  observations  and  experi- 
ments, that  the  strongest  and  best 
fruit  trees  can  be  raised  from  seed, 
thus  obviating  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
pense and  disappointment  to  the 
pomologist.  According  to  his  ob- 
servations,  the  extent  and  ramifica- 
cation  of  the  roots  of  a  healthy 
tree  is  to  that  of  its  crown  in  the 
ratio  of  three  to  two,  so  that  the 
action  of  the  roots  is  always  pre- 
pondering.  In  this  relation  he 
finds  the  reason  why  fruit  seeds  from 
trees,  budded  or  grafted  upon  in- 
different stocks,  have  always  been 
found  unreliable,  and  he  endeavors, 
as  the  first  step,  to  obtain  good  trees 
grown  upon  their  own  stock,  the 
seeds  of  which,  he  says,  will  repro- 
produce  their  parents  with  certains 
ty.  To  this  end  he  layers  a  branch 
of  ajgood  tree,  which,  when  well 
rooted,  serves  him  as  stock;  into 
which  introduces  buds  or  scions  of 
such  varieties  as  promise  to  mi- 
prove  the  original  fruit.  By  judi- 
cious cross  fertilization  he  obtains 
fruit,  the  seed  of  which  will  propa- 
gate, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the 
good  qualities  of  the  varieties  as 
used  in  hybridizing,  and  thus  a  new 
fruit  is  originated  which,  when  suit- 
able, can  always  be  reproduced  from 
its  seed.  Such  trees,  says  Mr. 
Czerny,  are  more  healthy  and  vig- 
orous, (having  never  been  wounded 
by  the  knjfe)  bear  earlier,  and 
when  accidentally  injured  in  the 
stem,  throw  out  shoots  identical 
with  those  of  the  original  tree. 


Keeping  Evergreens  in  Winter. 
Importers  of  small  evergreen 
trees,  or  those  who  obtain  them  from 
a  considerable  distance  in  this  coun- 
try, are  often  compelled  to  pur- 
chase in  autumn.  There  are  few 
localities  where  it  will  answer  to 
plant  such  trees  in  the  fall,  and  they 
must  be  kept  through  winter. — • 
Pinney  &  Lawrence  of  Sturgeon 
Bay,  Wis.,  give  directions  for  pre- 
serving as  follows  : 

Evergreens  can  be  safely  kept 
through  the  winter  in  a  cool  cellar; 
or  a  damp  room,  in  which  the  tem- 
perature is  but  little  below  the  freez- 
ing point  at  all  daring  the  winter; 
freezing  will  not  injure  evergreens 
in  this  situation  if  they  are  excluded 
from  a  free  circulation  of  the  air, 
and  do  not  rapidly  thaw  again. 

The  small  size  trees  should  be 
packed  in  a  manner  similar  to  ours 
for  shipping  in  boxes,  only  with  tops 
more  open  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  the  roots  more  fully  enveloped 
in  earth  and  moss,  or  straw,  and 
kept  quite  wet  all  winter.  We 
would  advise  laying  them  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  with  sticks  among 
them  in  such  a  way  that  the  foliage 
will  not  pack  and  mat  down  and 
become  rotten,  as  it  will  rot  in  such 
a  condition.  Fully  and  well  cover 
all  the  roots  with  earth  and  moss, 
and  keep  them  well  wet  during  the 
winter,  taking  care  not  to  wet  the 
tops. 

The  tops  should  be  damp,  neither 
wet  nor  exposed  to  a  free  circulation 
of    air.     A  free  circulation   of  air 
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while  in  this  condition  "will  dry  out 
the  moisture  in  the  branches  and 
coagulate  the  resin,  which  will  pre- 
vent the  flow  of  sap  to  the  spring; 
to  secure  this  condition  the  tops 
should  bo  covered  with  straw  and 
occasionally  dampened  a  little. — 
As  freezing  does  not  injure  them, 
rapid  thawing,  after  freezing  does 
the  harm. 

They  can  be  safely  kept  oil*;  of 
the  cellar,  if  carefully  protected  so 
that  the  winds  and  dry  air  will  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  foilage, 
and  yet  so  free  to  damp  air,  as 
not  to  mold  and  rot,  and  the  roots 
well  covered  in  soil  and  moss,  and 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of 
water. 

Trees  in  this  manner  winter  per- 
fectly; and  if  all  the  conditions 
have  been  strictly  complied  with, 
the  roots  will  be  found  to  have 
formed  the  granulations  necessary 
to  the  productions  of  new  spongioles, 
and  the  trees,  if  planted  in  a  wet 
time,    will      start      into      immense 


growth. 


If  trees  arrive  frozen  they  should 
be  thus  buried  without  exposure  or 
thawing. — Rural  New  Yorker. 

Another  Opinioe  on  Planting 
Bulbs. — The  Germantown  Tele- 
graph says  : — "In  setting  out  tulips 
do  not  mate  the  soil  too  rich. 
Hyacinths  require  heavy  manuring 
— tulips  not,  or  they  will  not  thrive 
well  and  produce  inferior  flowers. — 
The  beginning  of  November  is  the 
time  to  plant  buls  generally." 


Cultivation    of  Aspargus. 
The    culture    of   asparagrus    was 

lately  the  subject  of  discussion  by 
tin  members  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  in  Dessau  ;  and  among  the 
views  expressed  were  the  following  : 
That  the  old  method  of  burying 
large  quantities  of  manure  deep 
under  the  surface  was  objectionable, 
since  asparagus  does  not  derive  its 
nourishment  from  a  great  depth, 
and  the  plants  often  become  too 
too  deeply  imbedded  when  the  thick 
substratum  of  manure  collapses  by 
rotting.  The  preference  often 
given  to  old  plants  making  selec- 
tions for  a  new  bed,  was  also  con- 
sidered a  mistake.  Plants  become 
sickly  and  less  vigorous  in  seedbed, 
so  as  to  be  much  more  sensitive  to 
the  change  in  transplanting. — 
Southern  exposure,  shelter  from 
cold  winds,  a  porous  soil,  and  the 
total  absence  of  trees,  were  recom^ 
mended  as  essential  conditions  to 
the  highest  success.  The  soil  is  to 
be  turned  to  the  depth  of  from  two 
to  three  feet,  and  manured  to  the 
depth  of  one  foot.  This  is  most 
conveniently  done  in  autumn,  du> 
ring  dry  weather.  Spring  is  the 
best  time  for  planting,  and  the  best 
direction  of  the  trenches  for  the 
reception  oftheplants  is  from  north 
to  south.  The  earth  taken  from  the 
trenches  is  "walled  up,"  as  it  is 
termed,  between  the  rows,  and 
upon  these  other  vegetables  may  be 
cultivated  while  the  asparagus  bed 
is  young  ;  but  they  arc  eventually 
absorbed    in     filling    up  the    ditch 
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around  and  between  the  plants. — : 
Well-rotted  manure,  or  suitable 
compost,  is  combined  with  the  earttl 
of  the  walls  for  this  purpose.  Be- 
sides giving  constant  attention  to 
stirring  the  soil  and  weeding,  the 
young  plants  need  to  be  watered 
regularly  whenever  the  state  of  the 
weather  requires  it. 


The  Compass  Plant. 
In  the  monthly  report  of  this  de- 
partment for  March  and  April  ref- 
erence was  made  to  the  compass 
plant,  (Silplhiim  laciniatum,)  which 
it  was  therein  stated  "is  alleged  to 
possess  the  remarkable  tendency 
to  have  the  plane  of  its  leaves  di- 
rected north  and  south  to  such  a 
degree  th'at  these  points  of  the 
compass  can  readily  be  determined 
from  their  examination."  A  letter, 
inclosing  a  diagram  of  a  leaf  of  the 
plant,  has  since  been  received  by 
t'he  Department  from  S.  J.  II. 
Snyder,  of  Monrovia,  Kansas,  in 
which  the  opinion  is  expressed  that 
the  plant  does  possess  the  quality 
attributed  to  it.  The  writer  says  : 
Having  been  a  resident  of  Kansas  for  six- 
teen years,  I  have  had  abundant  opportuni- 
ty to  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  plant 
and  its  habits,  and  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  the  course  north  or  south  is  so  infallibly 
indicated  by  its  leaves,  that  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  follow  their  directions  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles.  The  leaves  of  the  plant 
from  which  the  accompanying  sketch  has 
been  made  were  taken  from  my  orchard, 
which  has  been  tilled  for  years,  and  the 
plants  cut  up  and  turned  over  and  under, 
and  every  way;  yet  every  time  they  come  up, 
either  from  the  old  roots  or  from  seed,  they 
invariably  turn  their  leaves  in  the  same  di- 
rection. There  can  be  no  question  of  this 
fact,  and  if,  in  a  group  of  these  plants  here 
and  there,  a  leaf  varies  a  little  from  the  true 
course,  the  appearance  of  the  stem  and  its 
relation  to  the  other  leaves  show  the  reason 
for  sucli  discrepancy.  The  average  of  such 
a  group  is  infallible. 


The  stalk  of  the  plant  is  from 
three  to  five  feet  high,  leaf  about 
twelve  inches  long,  and  flower  re- 
sembling a  miniature  sunflower. — 
Mr.  Snyder  says  it  is  sometimes 
called  polar-weed,  gun-weed,  resin- 
weed,  &c.  The  last  names  are  given 
to  it  because  of  the  resinous  gum 
which  exudes  from  its  stem  and 
leaves,  especially  when  wounded. — : 
This  gum  is  chewed,  and  the  plant 
as  well  as  its  resinous  gum?  is  con- 
sidered highly  liiedicinal. 

— Agricultural  Jlejjort. 

Preseving  the  Flavor  of  Butter. 

The  German  Agriculturist  says 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  fine, 
flavor  of  fresh  butter  .  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  usual  mode  of  wash- 
ing, and  he  recommends  a  thorough 
kneading  by  the  removal  of  the, 
buttermilk,  and  a  subsequent 
pressing  in  a  linen  cloth.  Butter 
thus  prepared,  according  to  our 
authority,  is  pre-eminent  for  its 
sweetness  of  taste  and  flavor  qual- 
ities which  are  retained  a  long  time. 
To  improve  manufactured  butter. 
we  are  advised  by  the  same  au- 
thority to  work  it  thoroughly  with 
fresh  cold  milk,  and  then  to  wash 
it  in  clear  water ;  and  it  is  said 
that  even  old  and  rancid  butter 
may  be  rendered  palatable  by  wash- 
ing it  in  water  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of  chloride  o£ 
lime  have  been  added. 


Cleaning  old  Brass. — The  best 
liquid  to  clean  old  brass  is  a  splu^ 
tion  of  oxalic  acid. 
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Don.t  Let  Mother  Do  It! 


BY    CARRIE   ALTON. 


Daughter,  don't  let  mother  do  it ! 

Do  Qot  let  her  slave  and  toil, 
While  yon  sit,  a  useless  idler, 

Fearing  your  soft  hands  to  soil. 
Don't  you  see  the  heavy  burthens 

Daily  she  is  wont  to  bear, 
Bring  the  lines  upon  her  forhead — 

Sprinkle  silver  io  her  hair  1 

Daughter,  don't  let  mother  do  it ! 

Do  not  let  her  bake  and  broil 
Through  the  long,    bright  summer  hours 

Share  with  her  the  heavy  toil  ; 
See,  her  eye  has  lost  its  brightness, 

Faded  from  her  cheek  the  glow, 
And  the  step  that  one  was  buoyant 

Now  is  feeble,  weak  and  slow. 

Daughters,  don't  let  mother  do  it! 

She  lias  cared  lor  you  so  long, 
Is  it  right  the  weak  and    feeble 

Should  be  toiling  for  the  strong  1 
Waken  from  your  listless  languor, 

Seek  her  side  to  cheer  and  bless  ; 
And  your  grief  will  be  less  bitter 

"When  the  sods  above  her  pi  ess. 

'  Daughters,  don't  let  mother  do  it  ! 
You  will  never,  never  know 
What  were  home  without  a  mother 
Till  that  mother  lieth  low — ' 
'Low  beneath  the  budding  daisies, 
Free  from  earthly  care  or  pain — 
To  the  home  so  sad  without  her, 
Never  to  return  again. 


[For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer.] 
Mr.    Editor :—!  send    you  a  little 

!  piece,  by  Cakrte  Alton,  taken  from 
one  of  your  exchanges,  that  may  have 
suggested  to  me  the  theme  of  this 
communication,  viz :  T  ie  part  of  a 
daughter  in  the  family  economy.  In 
all  well  regulated  families  there  must 
be  something  for  each  and  every 
member;  who  has    attained  an  age  to 

'  render  the  service  efficient,  to  do. — 
The  mother  is  the  centre  about  which 
every    part     revolves,    the     guiding 

'  spirit  of  every   household  action,  the 


queen  regnant  cf  the  little  kingdom! 
The  little  brothers  have  their  part  to 
perform,  in  a  number  of  minor  ser- 
vices in  the  house  or  farmyard. — 
The  pet,  the  youngest  sister,  can 
make  herself  also  useful  by  holding 
with  her  plump  little  hands  mother's 
hank,  or  by  running  to  get  father's 
slippers,  when  he  comes  in  weary  from 
the  heavy  day's  duties.  But  promi- 
nent for  the  extent  and  power  of  her 
influence  is  the  grown  daughter  of 
the  house,  next  to  her  mother  in  au. 
thcrity,  she  is  thereby  honored  and 
respected,  and  her  opinions  have 
their  weight  in  the  regulation  of  the 
little  government.  As  a  sister  she  is 
to  some  extent  an  equal,  and 
hence  to  her  may  come  more  readily 
many  little  troubles  and  heartaches 
that  would  not  be  poured  even  in  the 
mothers  ear.  How  beautiful  is  her 
position  !  A  loving  and  willing  assis- 
tant to  her  mother  in  the  duties  of 
the  house  hold,  a  swreet  and  sure 
monitress  m  the  councils  of  the  little 
ones.  It  is  she  whose  hand  trained 
the  vines  upon  the  door  posts,  and 
beautified  the  interior  of  the  house 
with  her  vases  of  tastily  a  rranged 
flowers.  It  is  she  whose  ever  busy 
fingers  are  "plying  the  needle  and 
thread"  or  awakes  the  soft  malody  of 
some  sweet  instrument,  whose  voico 
in  her  accents  of  soft  kindness  is 
sweeter  than  the  May  warbler, 
and  whose  bright  face  is  the  merry 
sunshine  of  the  house.  She,  who  is 
thus,  performs  no  minor  part ;  she 
renders  a  home  happy,  and  entwines 
about  it  associations  that  will  cling 
to  its  inmates  through  life  and  will 
eventually  work  out  the  fruits  of  the 
good  seed  she  has  sown.  Many  broth- 
ers  have    been    trained    in   paths   of 
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virtue  by  the  gentle  influence  of  a 
sister,  and  many  hardened  vagabond 
reclaimed  by  the  recollection  of  her 
loving  care  and  sweet  admonition. 

But  how  different,  and  what  a  cloud 
upon  the  light  of  the  house,  and  what 
a  blight  upon  its  happiness,  is  an  idle 
moping,  peevish  daughter  whose  dis- 
position is  so  full  of  acetic  acid  that  it 
dissolves  out  all  that  is  pleasant  in 
the  house.  But  I  hope  none  of  the 
readers  of  the  Reconstructed  Fahjier 
belong  to  this  latter  category. 

Yours,  E. 


Mixed,  but  Good. — Some  men 
show  most  wisdom  in  making  blun- 
ders. A  Western  journalist  seems 
to  have  been  wiser  than  he  knew, 
when,  drawing  upon  his  memory 
for  poetical  quotations  about  wo^ 
men,  he  delivered  himself  in  his 
newspaper  as  follows  : 

''0,  woman,  in  thine  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy  and  hard  to  please  : 
But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  eu  brace," 

It  is  doubtful  if  Scott  and  Pope, 
so  essentially  unlike,  could,  with 
the  greatest  ease,  be  again  so  hap- 
pily combined  to  present  an  old 
subject  in  a  new  light. — Exchange. 


The  Luss  oe  a  Mother  is  always 
severely  felt.  Even  though  her 
health  may  incapacitate  her  from 
taking  any  active  part  in  the 
care  of  her  family,  still  she  is  a 
sweet  rallying  point,  around  which 
affections  and  obedience  and  a  thou- 
sand tender  efforts  to  please,  con- 
centrate, and  dreary  is  the  blank 
when  such  a  point  is  withdrawn. — 
It  is  like  that  lonely  star  before  us  ; 
neither  its    heat    or  light   are  any- 


thing to  us  in  themselves,  yet  the 
shepherd  would  feel  his  heart  sad  if 
he  missed  it  when  he  lifts  his  eyes 
to  the  brow  of  the  mountain  over 
which  it  rises  when  the  sun  de- 
scends.— Lamartine. 


Bad  for  Would-be  Sensible 
Girls. — "  Carrie"  writes  from 
Brooklyn  to  say  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  her  to  be  a  sensible  girl  be- 
cause the  men  won't  permit  her  to 
be  so.  If  upon  a  moonlight  night 
she  wishes  to  talk  about  the  stars, 
the  male  idiots  about  her  compare 
the  stars  with  her  eyes.  If  she 
speaks  of  a  rose  as  possessing  a 
beautiful  hue,  they  say  her  cheeks 
rival  it.  Should  she  venture  to  call 
attention  to  the  melody  of  the  night- 
bird's  song,  these  monkey-men  tell 
her  that  her  voice  is  sweeter  music. 
In  view  of  this  state  of  affair,  "Car- 
rie' asks  how  she  can  be  anything 
else  tli an  a  fool. 

Love  Best  of  All  Blessings. — 
A  woman  may  be  surrounded  by  all 
the  luxuries  that  money  can  buy, 
and  have  the  fawning  friendship  of 
people  whose  smiles  only-live  in  pros- 
perity; but  if  she  feels  herself  un- 
loved and  alone  in  her  heart,  the 
crown  jewel  in  her  diadem  of  happi- 
ness is  lost,  things  lose  their  value, 
and  life  becomes  insufferably  mo> 
notonous.  The  honest,  tender 
love  of  two  brave  hearts  who  have 
started  out,  and  are  struggling  to 
get  a  home  for  their  little  ones,  and 
money  enough  to  feed,  clothe  and 
educate  them,  makes  life  a  thou- 
sand times  more  attractive  and  in- 
spiring. 


Improved  Stock  for  Sale, 

ACCLIMATED  AND  ADAPTED  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  CLIMATE. 
Cattle— Brahmins    and  their  Grades. 

They  are  murrain-proof,  rapid  growers.  Many  of  the  Cows  excel  as  milkers,  and  the  ox- 
en are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  breed  for  a  hot    climate. 

Hogs— Black  Essex. 

This  breed  ot  Hogs  has  within  a  few  years  beeu  greatly  improved.  Tliey  are  free  from 
mange,  can  be  fattened  at  any  age,  and  admirably  adapted  for  crossing  on  and  improving  the 
white  breeds,  and  the  common  stock  of  the  country. 

PRINCE  ALBERT  AND  BLACK  BERKS  HI  RES. 

They  are  very  active  and  thrifty,  growing  to  a  larger  size  than  the  Essex. 

Sheep— Spanish  Merinos. 

They  are  tree  from  rot  and  snuffles,  are  easy  k'  epers,  and  when  crossed  make  a  rapid  and 
marked  improvement  on  the  native  flocks,  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wool. 

Cashmere  Angora  Groats. 

In  many  localities  tbey  have  proved  to  be  very  profitable.  VV hen  crossed  with  the  native 
goats  they  give  size  and  stamina.  They  are  not  a  grazing  animal,  but  require  a  range  with 
briars,  pine  bushes,  sassafras,  weeds,  etc. 

The  wool  ol  the  pure  breed  is,  in  New  York,  in  demand  at  from  80  to  90  cents  per  pound. 
Prices  and  descriptive  cataogues  furmc-taecl  on  application  by  letter  to 
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Extacts  from  the  Report  of  Prof.  Kerr, 
State  Geologist,  made  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  1868-69. 

Climate. — The    general  remarks 
on  the  climate   and   productions    of 
the  more  western  counties  contained 
in  the  former    report  (pages    forty- 
one  et  seq.)  are   equally    applicable 
to  the  whole  transmontane  plateau. 
The  most  elevated  portion  of   it,  in 
Mitchell     and      Watauga,      (above 
three      thousand      feet)    has      the 
summer      temperature       of      New 
York,     seventy -two    degrees  ;    and 
the         winter        temperature        of 
Washington     City,     thirty-five   de- 
grees ;  mean  annual  56   degrees. — 
The  annual  rainfall  is  likewise  that 
f  New    York,    forty-two    inches ; 
at  of  the  eastern    section   of   the 
ate  being   forty-five.     Snow  falls 
'c  about  as  often  as  in  New  York, 
not  more    than    half  as  deep. — 


On  the  lower  plateaus,  as  the 
French  Eroacl,  the  elevation  of 
which  is  a  little  below  two  thou- 
sand feet,  the  winter  climate  is  pro- 
portionally milder. 

Timber. — The  forests  of  this 
mountain  plateau  are  very  heavy, 
and  contain  an  incalculable  amount 
of  valuable  timber.  There  are 
hundreds  of  square  miles  of  white 
oak  "forests,  which  must  become  im- 
mensely valuable  for  export  at  no 
very  distant  day.  The  black  lo- 
cust covers  large  tracts  of  territory 
in  many  of  these  Counties.  This 
is  the  most  durable  timber  in  our 
forests,  and  is  so  much  esteemed 
for  ship  building  that  it  is  cultivated 
in  the  northern  States  on  a  large 
scale,  one  acre  on  Long  Island,  for 
example,  being  valued  at  two  to 
four  hundred  dollars.  Chesnut 
timber  is  everywhere.  Poplar  (tu- 
lip tree)  is  abundant.  These  two 
are  the  largest  growth  of  the  mouns 
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tain  forests,    sometimes    measuring 
ten  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter.     Not 
far  behind  these  in  size  is  the  black 
oak  (water  oak  of  the  mountaineer.) 
White  pine  abounds  in  all  the  higher 
plateaus,  e.  g.,  on  upper  Linville. — 
Elk  and  New  River,    (South  Fork,) 
and  reaches  a   height  of  one   hun- 
dred  and  fifty  feet  and   a  diameter 
four  or  five  feet.     Hemlock   is  also 
very  abundant  along  the  streams  in 
the  higher   regions,   and    attains    a 
great  size.     Among  valuable    cab- 
inet timbers,    mountain   birch,  (ma- 
hogany of  the  mountaineer,)  birds- 
eye  maple,  black  walnut   and  cherry 
are  found  in  great  quanties,   and  of 
large  size.     Large  fields    have  been 
fenced  with    black   walnut   in   this 
region.       I   measured  a    cherry  in 
Elk    bottom,    which  is   more   than 
nine  feet  in  girth,  and  seventy-five 
to    the    first    limb.     Such    a    tree 
would  be  worth  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars  in  New  York.     There 
are  also  extensive   forests  of   sugar 
maple,  from  which  many  thousands 
of  pounds  of  sugar  are  manufactured 
every  year,   supplying   the    entire 
home  market    in  many  sections. — 
The  linn  tree,  (tilia,)  which  is  abun- 
dant in  the    rich  coves,   is   highly 
prized  by    the   inhabitants,  as  fur- 
nishing a  valuable  winter  forage  for 
eattle. 

Besides  timber  there  are  other 
spontaneous  products  that  are 
worthy  of  mention ;  among  which 
are 

Cranberries. — There  are  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  native  cranberry 


beds  on  the  streams  in  the  higher 
valleys,  from  which  large  quantities 
of  fruit  are  annually  gathered  for 
export.     To  which  mav  be  added 

Medical  herbs. —  Of  these  gin- 
seng is  the  most  important.  Sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
this  article  are  annually  exported, 
and  it  is  a  source  of  large  revenue 
to  the  inhabtants.  North  Caroli- 
na and  Minnesota  are  the  principal 
sources  of  this  export,  the  whole  of 
which  goes  to  China.  Wild  ginger 
(asarum)  is  also  an  article  of  con- 
siderable trade,  as  well  as  several 
kinds  of  snake  root,  pink  root,  puc- 
coon,  hellebore,  lady's  slipper, 
spikenard,  Indian  turnip,  Indian 
hemp,  and  a  hundred  others.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  money  real- 
ized annually  from  the  trade  in 
these  articles  in  the  mountain  sec- 
tion of  this  State  is  probably  over  a 
quarter  of  million. 

The  principal  farm  products  are 
corn,  wheat,  rye,  buck-wheat,  oats, 
grasses,  (chiefly  timothy,  herd,  blue, 
orchard  and  clover),  fruits,  (espe- 
cially apples,  occasionally  peaches, 
pears  and  grapes,)  potatoes,  and 
root  crops. 

Corn  grows  everywhere.  On  the 
higher  ridges  and  plateaus  (three 
thousand  feet  and  upwards)  the 
northern"  varieties  are  required  on 
account  of  the  shortness-  of  the 
seasons. 

Wheat  does  well  in  Buncombe, 
Madison,  Yancey,  and  in  small  ra- 
tions of  the  other  Counties. 

Rye,    buckwheat,    oats    and  the 
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grasses  flourish  everywhere,  but 
especially  in  the  more  elevated  re- 
gions of  Mitchell,  Watauga,  Ashe, 
Yancey,  &c.  I  am  assured  by  in- 
telligent farmers  in  this  region  that 
four  tons  per  acre  of  hay  is  no  un- 
common yield.  These  grasses 
escape  from  cultivation  and  propa- 
gate themselves  everywhere.  I  have 
seen  a  field  near  five  thousand  feet 
high  that  was  seeded,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  with  timothy,  and  has 
not  been  under  fence  in  fifteen 
years,  which  has  still  a  good  "set" 
of  grass.  Oats  grown  at  his  place 
weighed  forty-two  pounds  per 
bushel. 

In  the  higher  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains, (above  four  thousand  five 
hundred  feet,)  there  are  species  of 
perennial  winter  grass,  which  send 
up  their  shoots,  or  stools,  in  No- 
vember, and  remain  green  all  the 
year;  so  that  cattle  and  sheep  re- 
quire little  care  even  in  winter, 
except  in  case  of  a  deep  fall  of 
snow,  which  does  not  happen  more 
than  once  in  eight  or  ten  years. 

The  Japan  clover,  as  it  is  ealled, 
{Lespedeza  striata)  has  srpead  over 
the  whole  of  this  region.  I  have 
found  it  in  a  few  cases  on  the  tops 
of  mountains  four  to  five  thousand 
feet  high.  Such  facts  as  these, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
ceeding cheapness  of  land,  (twenty- 
five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  acre,) 
and  the  proximity  to  the  great 
markets  of  the  country,  will  surely 
justify  the  opinion  that  the  conti- 
nent does  not  afford  more  favorable 


conditions  for  profitable  cattle  farm- 
ing, wool  growing  and  cheese  mak- 
ing. 

The  President  of  the  Cheese 
Makers'  Association  of  New  York 
(Gov.  Seymour)  stated  the  other 
day  in  an  address  that  the  reason  of 
their  ability  to  compete  successful- 
ly with  the  English  cheese  makers 
is  to  be  found  in  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  land  in  New  York. — 
The  price  of  one  acre  of  Governor 
Seymour's  grass  land  will  buy  two 
or  three  hundred  acres  in  this 
region. 

Cheesemaking  has  recently  been 
introduced  here  by  a  few  intelli- 
gent and  enterprising  citzens  of 
Buncombe  and  will  no  doubt  soon 
establish  itself  as  a  leading  indus- 
try of  the  mountain  section. 

It  is  inexplicable  that  no  one  has 
undertaken  wool-growing  on  a  large 
sclale,  as  such  an  enterprise,  judi- 
ciously conducted,  could  scarcely 
fail  of  success. 

Apples. — Fruit  growing  must 
also  prove  very  profitable,  now  that 
that  transportation  is  to  be  furnished. 
No  part  of  the  continent  produces 
the  apple  in  greater  perfection,  or 
with  less  cost  and  trouble.  There  is 
scarcely  a  county  that  has  not  several 
accidental  seedlings  of  fine  quality; 
and  apple-,  are  frequently  produced 
of  twenty-two  to  twenty  three  ounces 
weight ;  (and  even  much  larger 
were  reported  to  me,  but  as  I  had 
no  means  of  verifying  the  statements, 
I  do  not    venture   to    repeat  them.) 

Potatoes  here     are     remarkably 
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prolific,  the  yield  being  sometimes 
as  high  as  asix  hundred  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and   the  quality  unsurpassed. 

Root  Crops  are  abundant,  and  of 
the  best  quality, — a  fact  worthy  of 
note  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  cattle  raising. 

The  climate  and  agricultural 
characteristics  of  the  piedmont  re*- 
gion  are  notably  different.  In  these 
respects  it  much  more  nearly  resem- 
bles the  middle  section  of  the  State, 
(the  hill  country  )  Corn  and  wheat 
are  of  course  the  staple  products, 
and  near  the  mountains,  rye,  &c.  A 
large  part  of  it  is  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  tobacco,  a  plant  not 
much  cultivated  here  however. — ■ 
Fruits  grow  well  every  where,  but 
particular  localities  have  special 
adaption  to  the  growth  of  certain  spe- 
cies. The  apple  flourishes  especial- 
ly along  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
On  the  Brushy  Mountains  also,  in 
Wilkes  County  a  fruit  is  produced 
of  peculiar  excellence.  Both  its 
orchards  and  vineyards  are  famous. 
Lincoln  County  originated  the 
grape  of  that  name,  (called  also  the 
"Hart,"  "Lenoir"  and  "Davis" 
grape,)  and  Buncombe  claims  the 
Catawba.  Cherry  Mountain  in 
Rutherford  is  noted  for  its  extensive 
cherry  orchards  and  the  unequalled 
flavor  of  the  fruit.  It  also  produces 
a  rare  quality  of  wheat.  The  Japan 
clover  has  taken  possession  of  the 
whole  piedmont  section  within  a 
few  years,  occupying  the  road  sides, 
fence  corners  and  old  fields,  and 
seems  likely  to  exterminate  the  pes- 


tiferous broom  grass.  This  plant 
is  an  annual,  of  comparatively  re- 
cent introduction,  which  seems  des- 
tined to  play  an  important  role  in 
the  future  agriculture  of  the  State. 
Notwithstanding  the  differences  of 
opinion  among  farmers  in  the 
regions  which  it  has  invaded,  it  is 
unquestionable  that  it  has  valuable 
qualities  both  for  pastorage  and  as 
an  improver  of  the  soil. 

Water  power  is  abundant  every' 
where,  as  will  be  evident  from  the 
topography  of  the  country  already 
given  in  outline,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  annual  rainfall  of  forty*. 
two  to  forty-four  inches.  The  Ca- 
tawba and  Yadkin  descend  seven 
hundred  feet  in  a  course  of  sixty 
miles  across  the  piedmont  section 
from  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge: 
and  the  thousand  tributaries  (many 
of  wdiich  are  themselves  respectable 
rivers)  have  a  much  more  rapid 
descent.  Beyond  the  Blue  Ridge 
the  case  is  still  stronger.  Here  is 
a  score  of  large  rivers  which  pre- 
cipitate their  vast  volumes  of  water 
from  these  elevated  plateaus  through 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  of  de- 
scent in  a  course  of  thirty  to  forty 
miles,  developing  an  amount  of 
force  which  is  beyond  all  estimate. 
The  power  developed  by  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  is  estimated  to  be  thirty 
times  as  great  as  the  whole  amount 
of  utilized  water  and  steam  power 
of  Great  Britain..  The  water  power 
of  North  Carolina  is  ample  for  a 
continent. 

Change  of  Climate. — It  has  been 
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long  known  that  there  is  certain 
established  relation  between  forests 
and  climate,  such  that  a  change  in 
one  inevitably  affects  the  other. — 
The  amount  of  rainfall,  the  humid- 
ity and  the  electrical  state  of  the 
atmosphere  of  a  region  depend  im- 
mediately upon  the  extent  of  its 
forests.  This  is  so  well  understood 
that  in  some  of  the  prairie  States,  as 
well  as  in  various  countries  of  Eu- 
rope and  in  Egypt,  systematic 
efforts  have  been  made  (not  without 
success)  to  meliorate  the  aridity  of 
the  climate  by  the  encouragement  of 
forest  cultivation,  by  statutory  enact- 
ments and  by  the  direct  interference 
and  agency  of  government. 

Although  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  forest  surface  in  the  mountain 
region,  the  destruction  of  so  con- 
siderable bodies  along  thi  valleys 
and  slopes  of  the  plateaus  has  al- 
ready begun  to  tell  upon  the 
climate.  Of  this  there  are  several 
indications.  The  streams  in  some 
sections  have  notably  contracted 
their  usual  volume,  while  they  are 
more  subject  to  excessive  floods 
than  formerly.  The  forest  fruits — 
the  mast  of  the  oaks,  beech  and  es- 
pecially the  chesnut, — have  become 
much  more  precarious  and  uncer- 
tain. The  leaves  of  the  chesnut 
tree  show  indications  of  change  and 
disease.  And  in  the  piedmont  this 
tree.has  perished  within  the  last  gen- 
eration, except  on  the  higher  spurs 
and  slopes  of  the  mountains.  I  was 
informed  by  the  oldest  settlers  that  in 
localites  where  buckwheat  yielded 
thirty  bushels   to  the  acre  a  genera- 


tion ago,  not  more  than  half  that 
product  can  be  obtained  from  the 
same  class  of  land.  And  so  of 
other  crops.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
several  Counties  in  which  wheat 
could  not  be  profitably  cultivated  a 
decade  or  two  ago,  it  has  now  become 
a  principal  crop. 

Our  people  have  carried  their 
m  e  t  h  o  d  o  f  f a  r  m  i  n  g ,  ( w  h  i  c  h  .  c  o  n  s  i  s  t  s 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  "old 
fields,")  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  already  these  gloriorous  moun- 
tain landscapes  have  been  exten- 
sively marred  and  scarred  by  large 
tracts  of  these  favorite  mementoes 
of  our  agricultural  (eheu  !)  North 
Carolina  Farmer,  His  Mark.  Some 
of  the  finest  lands  on  the  continent 
utterty  denuded  of  forest,  and  of 
soil  in  half  a  dozen  years;  and  re- 
duced to  bare  rocky  cliffs  and  stone 
heaps  and  steep  glaring  gullies, — ■ 
a  monument,  a  beacon  and  a  frown- 
ing curse  !  No  wonder  these  bald 
declivities,  thus  plundered  and  out- 
raged, send  down  their  destroying 
floods  to  ravage  the  plains.  Nature 
will  will  be  avenged  on  man  some 
way. 

I  am  for  levying  a  special  tax  on 
all  "old  fields/'  as  heavy  as  the 
Constitution  will  permit.  Indeed 
they  ought  to  revert  and  to  be 
declared  ipso  facto  forfeit  to  the 
State,  lie  who  takes  an  acre  of 
virgin  soil  which  the  Almighty  has 
employed  all  the  forces  of  his  uni- 
yerce  some  thousands  of  years  to 
embelish  and  enrich,  his  sun  and 
successive   tribes    of    animals    and 
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plants  and  chemistry  of  the  stars, 
to  make  it  "a  thing  of  beauty  and 
a  joy  forever"  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  his  children— he  who 
takes  thai  and  converts  it  into  a 
blight  and  a  devastation  in  the 
shape  of  an  .old  field, — what  is  he 
but  a  criminal  ?  No  man,  no  gen- 
eration of  men  has  an  absolute  title 
to  tho  soil  in  any  such  sense  that  he 
may  innocently  destroy  it.  It 
belongs  to  mankind,  and  the  rever- 
sionary right  of  posterity  to  it  is 
indefeasible  and  inalienable,  and  no 
individual  or  generation  has,  or  can 
acquire  any  other  than  a  usufractu- 
ary  property  in  it.  He  who  creates 
an  ''old  field"  therefore,  and  bo 
''makes  a  desolation"  worse  than 
even  war  can  effect,  perpetrates  a 
a  robbery  upon  mankind,  commits  a 
grand  larceny  against  his  own 
.children,  "an  iniquity  to  be  pun- 
isshed  by  the  judges." 

Antiquities. — This  is  a  subject  to 
which  almost  no  attention  has  been 
given  in  our  latitude,  and  which 
would  be  considered  by  most  as  very 
unpromising.  But  I  risk  nothing 
in  saying  that  there  is  here  a  wide 
and  inviting  field  for  the  antiqua- 
rian. From  the  Indian  Oyster 
bank  and  Mussel  beds,  the  kitchen 
middens,  of  the  Abemarle  Country, 
to  the  huge  burial  mounds  of  Macon 
and  Cherkee,  there  are  mementoes 
of  the  aboriginal  races  in  almost 
every  County.  Recent  freshets  in 
the  Catawba,  the  Yadkin  and  the 
Dan  have  exhumed  from  the  soil  ot 
the  "bottoms,"   (the   favorite  ceme- 


teries of  the  Indian,)  thousands  of 
relics  of  curious  interest,  skeletons, 
burial  urns,  various  implements  and 
utensils  of  stone,  pottery  and  copper, 
and  weapons  and  personal  orna- 
ments. But  a  more  remarkable  fact 
is  the  existence  of  ancient  mines  in 
different  parts  of  the  mountain 
region,  to  the  date  and  origin  and 
purpose  of  which  history  gives  no 
clue.  Two  of  these  are  worthy 
of  special  mention,  one  in  Chero- 
kee, the  other  in  Mitchell.  The 
former,  on  Valley  River,  consists  of 
!  a  vertical  shaft  about  one  hundred 
feet  deep,  regularly  timbered  in  a 
\  workmanlike  manner,  and  a  tunnel 
j  driven  in  to  meet  it  from  the  foot  of 
the  hill  at  a  distance  of  several 
!  hundred  yards  (this  last  point  I 
;  did  not  verify  by  personal  observa- 
tion.) The  shaft  was  evidently 
sunk  with  a  view  to  strike  a  heavy 
quartz  vein  near  it,  containing 
hematitic  iron.  From  this  shaft 
were  obtained  chesnut  shingles  of 
a  former  roof,  and  an  iron  crank. — • 
Who  are  the  authors?  The 
"oldest  inhabitants"  can  give  no 
account  of  it.  And  they  could 
learn  nothing  from  the  Indians.-- 
Not  the  Indians  themselves  certain- 
ly, for  they  did  not  know  the  use  of 
iron,  nor  understand  mining,  or 
or  smelting  of  metals.  Every  one 
suggests  Be  Soto ;  but  according 
to  the  accounts,  he  did  not  stop  to 
mine  and  even  had  no  implements 
for  the  purpose,  and  moreover  did 
not  touch  the  territory  of  North  Car- 
olina. There  must  have  been  other 
similar  Spanish  expeditions  of  which 
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no  account  has  been  preserved. 

The  other  locality  is  near  Bakcrs- 
ville,  Mitchell  ©ounty.     The  work 
here    is    of    a  different    and    ruder 
character.     There    are    a  dozen  or 
more  open  pits,    forty    to    fifty  feet 
wide  by  severity  five    to    one    hun- 
dred long,  and  filled  up  to  fifteen  or 
twenty    feet    of    depth,      disposed 
along   the   sloping   crest   of  a  long 
terminal  ridge  or    spur  of  a  neigh- 
boring   mountain.     The    excavated 
earth  was  piled  in  huge  heaps  about 
the    margin   of  the    pits,     and   the 
whole  is  overgrown    with  the  heav- 
iest   forest    trees,    oak   and     c lies- 
nut,  some    of    them    three    feet   in 
diameter,  and    some   of  the  largest 
belonging  to  a  former  generation  of 
forest  growth,  fallen    and  decayed; 
facts   which  indicate  a  minimum  of 
about  three  hundred  years.     There 
is  no    appearance    of  mineral    vein 
and  no    clue    to    the    object    these 
extensive  works,    unless    it   was   to 
obtain  the  large  plates   of  mica,  or 
crystals  of  kyanite,    both  of  which 
abound  in  the    coarse  granite  rock. 
Or,  as   is  more  probable,  they  may 
have  been  dug  ignorantly  and  vainly 
in  the    hope    of  finding  something 
which  had  no    existence,  as    in  the 
case  of  so  many,  later   minings  for 
copper    and    silver    in    the    same 
region. 

[From  the    Southern  Home.J 

Large  Trees. 

The  "big    things"    of  the    earth 

are  generally  attractive.     The  lofty 

mountain,  the    mighty    river,    the 

largest  animal,  (living    or   extinct,) 


the  loud-sounding  cataract  of  trem- 
bling waters,  and  a  thousand  other 
immensities ,  are  all,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  objects  of  delight,  awe, 
and  wonder.  Even  the  tallest  man 
or  fattest  woman  ;  the  biggest  pump- 
kin, or  potato,  or  water-melon  of 
the  skillful  farmer,  excites  no  incon- 
siderable share  of  contemplative 
admiration. 

My  present  purpose  is  to  pre- 
sent a  few  facts  and  observations  on 
large  trees — the  highest  types  of 
vegetable  life,  and  indispensable  to 
the  wants  of  man.  In  the  general 
climate  and  fertile  soil  of  the  United 
States,  where  all  kinds  of  vegeta- 
tion exhibits  the  most  vigorous 
growth,  it  is  not  surprising  we 
should  here  find  many  noble  speci- 
mens of  gigantic  development. — 
The  Tulip  tree  or  White  Poplar, 
(Liriodendron,)  the  Sycamore,  the 
Elm,  the  Oak,  several  species  of 
Pine,  and  other  evergreen  trees,  are 
frequently  found  in  the  southern 
and  Western  States,  of  immense 
dimensions. 

A  Tulip  tree  or  Poplar  is  now 
growing  on  the  Catawba  Paver, 
near  Carother's  Ferry,  York  county, 
S.  O.j  which  measures  21  feet  and 
4  inches  in  circumfrence,  two  and  a 
half  feet  from  the  ground.  Many 
other  representatives  of  this  noble 
forest  tree  are  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  South  and  West  of 
equal,  or  still  greater  size. 

Ffteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  it 
was  stated  in  one  of  our  newspapers 
that  "there  is  now  an  Oak,  near 
Raleigh,    N.    C,     which,     at  the 
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sun's  meridian,  covers  with 
shade  a  space  of  9,000  square  feet. 
It  would  afford  shelter  for  4,500 
men."  Will  some  one  residing  in, 
or  near  the  £;City  of  Oaks,"  inform 
the  public  whether  this  large  tree 
is  still  alive,  claiming  "a  local  hab- 
itation and  a  name";  or,  is  it  now 
only  remembered  as  an  object  of 
fallen  greatness  ? 

The  Sycamore  in  the  Western 
States  frequently  attains  gigantic 
dimensions.  One  specimen  which 
grew  near  Marietta,  Ohio,  was  de*- 
scribed  many  years  ago  as  meas* 
uring  15J  feet  in  diameter.  The 
hollow  trunk  of  another  large  Syc- 
amore was  handsomely  fitted  up 
with  the  necessary  appendages,  and 
used  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  as  a  retail 
shop.  It  was  afterwards  carried 
to  New  York  city  as  a  show. 

The  Redwood  of  California  (Se- 
quoia) has  now  a  wide-spread,  repu- 
tation, and  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  tree  of  the  New  York  World. 
One  of  these  gigantic  trees  was 
blown  down  about  twenty  or  twen- 
ty-five years  ago  in  a  storm,  and 
measured  112  feet  in  circumference 
at  the  base.  It  contained  a  burnt 
cavity  for  the  distance  of  200  feet 
high  enough  for  a  person  to  ride 
through  on  horseback.  It  was  esti- 
mated to  be  450  feet  high,  constitu- 
ting a  colossal  pillar  of  timber,  which 
overtopped  most  of  the  lofty  spires 
and  monumental  structures  in  the 
World.  What  a  giant  production  to 
have  sprung  from  one  little  seed 
less  than  a  grain  of  wheat ! 


Several  species  of  Pine  grow  on 
the  mountains  slopes  of  California 
and  Oregon  which  attain  lofty  pro- 
portions. The  nuts  of  at  least  two 
species  are  eatable,  and  are  collected 
m  large  quantities  by  the  Indians, 
for  winter  use.  One  of  these  Pines 
measured  57  feet  in  girth,  three 
feet  from  the  ground. 

Tfie  Elm  has  many  large  repre> 
sentatives,  particularly  in  the  North- 
ern States.  The  one  on  Boston 
Common  is  remarkable  for  its  size 
and  symmetrical  proportions.  It 
measures  23  feet  in  circumference, 
two  feet  from  the  ground.  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  is  handsomely 
shaded  with  this  tree,  and  is  called 
the  "Elm  City." 

The  Yew  tree  of  Europe  attains 
a  great  size  and  age.  One  of  these, 
at  Staines,  England,  is  older  than 
the  meeting  of  the  Barons  at  Run- 
ny meade,  when  they  compelled 
King  John  to  grant  Magna  Gharta. 
It  measures  30  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, near  the  ground.  Still  larger 
individuals  are  reported  to  be  in  ex- 
istence. The  Royal  Oak  (Quercus 
robur)  is  justly  ranked  among  the 
patriarchal  trees"  of  Europe — 
more  particularly,  since  it  "saved 
his  Royal  Majesty"  (King  Charles) 
from  the  search  of  his  pursuers. — 
The  largest  known  in  England  grew 
in  Dorsetshire,  and  was  destroyed 
in  1755.  It  measured  68  feet  in 
circumference,  near  the  ground. 

The  Dragon  tree,  of  the  island  of 
Tenneriffe,  was  long  known  and 
greatly  admired.     It  was  measured 
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by  the  scientific  traveller  Hum- 
boldt, in  1799,  and  found  to  be  48 
feet  in  circumference.  In  1402, 
when  the  island  was  conquered  by 
Bethancourt,  it  was  then  represented 
to  have  nearly  its  present  size. — 
The  tree  is  of  very  slow  growth, 
and  it  is  believed  that  a  thousand 
years  must  have  elapsed  before  this 
immense  individual  attained  maturi- 
ty. But  alas!  a  lace  account  informs 
us  that  this  noble  tree  was  pros- 
trated about  three  years  ago,  and  is 
no  more. 

The  Banian  or  Burr  tree  of  India 
(^Ficus  indica)  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  beautiful  productions  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Each  tree 
is  in  itself  a  grove,  being  composed 
of  numerous  stems  or  trunks, 
■which  are  connected  together,  and 
have  the  siae  of  a  large  tree.  A 
celebrated  Banian  stands  on  an 
island  in  Hindostan,  and  is  said  by 
the  natives  to  be  SOOO  years  old.  It 
It  is  described  by  Milton,  in  his 
^Paradise  Lost,"  and  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  tree  visited  by 
Nearchus,  an  officer  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

The  largest  Sassafras,  probably, 
in  the  United  States,  is  found  near 
the  public  highway,  five  miles  west  of 
Charlotte,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Elias 
Springs.  It  measures  15J  feet  in 
circumference  two  feet  from  the 
ground.  If  a  larger  one  can  be 
shown  elsewhere,  the  hornets  nest 
boys  of  old  Mecklenburg  would  be 
glad  to  be  advised  of  its  locality. 

The  oldest  tree -in  the  world,  but 


not  the  largest,  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  Cypress  of  Somma,  in 
Lombardy,  Italy.  It  was  known  to 
be  in  existence  in  time  of  Julius 
Ceesar,  42  years,  before  Christ, 
and  therefore  more  than  1900  jears 
old.  It  is  106  feet  in  height,  and 
20  feet  in  circumference,  one  foot 
from  the  ground.  Napoleon,  when 
laying  down  the  plan  of  his  great 
road  over  the  Simplon,  a  port 
on  one  of  the  Alps,  diverged  from  a 
straight  line  to  avoid  injuring  this- 
noble  tree.  Others,  however,  claim, 
a  superior  antiquity  for  immense 
and  venerable  tree  of  Calaveras 
county,  California,  which  is  sup-» 
posed,  from  the  number  of  concent 
trie  circles  in  the  trunk,  to  be 
2,506  years  old. 

The  largest  rose  bush  in  France,, 
and  perhaps  in  the  world  is  at  Tou- 
lon. It  measures  2.feet  8.  inches  in 
circumference,  near  the  ground,  and 
in  the  months  of  April  and  May,, 
produces  50,000  roses. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  'big  things' 
of  this  world,  briefly  brought  under, 
consideration,  and.ths  editorial  frar 
ternity  would  do  well  to  inform  the 
pubic,  from  time  to  time,  of  other, 
similar  productions  of  the  veg- 
etable kingdom  wherever  they  may 
be  found.  c.  L.  H. 


Lime;  as  a  Fertilizer. . 
Munures  may  be  classed  under 
three  principal  heads:  first,  those 
which  supply  some  essential  element 
to  the  plant;,  second,  those  which 
act  as  mere  stimulants  ;  and  lastly, 
those  which  do  not  act  directly  on  the- 
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plant,  but  act  on  substances  already 
in  the  soil,  rendering  them  more 
suitable  for  plant  life.  Lime  belongs 
to  this  last  class  almost  entirely, 
as  there  are  very  few  soils  that  do 
not  contain  sufficient  lime  for  any 
direct  demands  that  plants  are  likely ' 
to  make  on  them. 

In  order  that  a  plant  may  feed  on 
the  inorganic  matter  in  the  soil,  or, 
indeed,  on  any  matter,  it  mu^t  be 
brought  into  a  soluble  state.— 
Plants  feed  only  on  liquids  and 
gases  ;  they  have  no  power  of  assimi- 
lating solid  food. 

The  inorganic  portions  of  plants 
are  built  up  chiefly  of  potash,  soda, 
limeand  magnesia,  eombinedwiths;l- 
icic  acids,  as  well  as  with  many  or^ 
ganic  acids.  The  carbonates,  so 
generally  found  in  the  ashes  of 
plants,  rarely  exists  in  the  plants 
themselves,  being  mostly  formed 
from  salts  of  organic  acids  during 
the  process  of  burning.  A  small 
portion  of  the  above-mentioned  ba- 
ses already  exist  in  the  soil  in  a  sol- 
uble state,  but  are  much  more  abun- 
dant in  the  insoluble  condition. 

If,  however,  we  add  caustic  lime 
to  a  soil,  it  renders  these  soluble, 
and  prepares  them  for  the  use  of 
the  plant. 

All  soils  formed  from  the  decom- 
position of  granite  contain  an  abun^ 
dance  of  potassa  and  silica,  the  most 
important  elements  for  the  growth 
of  the  wheat  plants.  But  these 
two  elements  are  combined  with  each 
other,  and  with  alumina,  in  the  form 
of  feldspar,  which  is  almost  perfect- 


ly insoluble.  Caustic  lime  breaks 
up  this'  combination  ;  and  accord^ 
ingly,  when  the  farmer  finds  that 
his  wheat  straw  is  getting  too  feeble 
to  support  its  own  weight,  he  ap- 
plies lime  to  the  soil,  with  the  im^ 
mediate  effect  of  stiffening  up  the 
straw.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
the  farms  in  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Virginia,  had  almost  run 
down,  and  were  not  considered  worth 
fencing.  These  were  called  "old 
fields  ;"  and  such  may  still  be  found 
in  abundance  through  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  They  had  been  crop- 
ped through  consecutive  years  with 
the  same  plants,  until  they  would 
no  longer  yield  enough  to  pay  for 
the  trouble.  In  some  parts  of  Penn> 
sylvania  lime  is  abundant,  and  upon 
applying  it  to  the  worn-out  soils 
the  effect  was  remarkable.  Farms 
that  thirty  or  fortj  years  ago  could 
almost  have  been  had  for  the  ask- 
ing, are  now  known  as  being  the 
best  in  the  State. 

But  it  is  not  on  the  organic  por- 
tion of  the  soil  alone  that  lime  acts. 
It  bears,  perhaps,  an  even  more  im- 
portant relation  to  the  inorganic  por* 
tion  of  the  soil.  In  Norway  and 
Sweden,  every  farmer  has  to  pay  a 
portion  of  his  tax  to  the  govern- 
ment in  saltpetre.  In  order  to  pre- 
pare this,  he  heaps  together  old  mor- 
tar or  lime,  manure,  ashes  and  earth, 
and  keeps  the  heap  moist.  The 
lime  and  the  nitrogenous  matter  of 
the  manure  react  on  each  other,  and 
form  nitrate  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
Nitrate    of  lime   is  decomposed   by 
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the  carbonate  of  potassa  from    the 
■wood  ashes,   and    saltpetre   i3    thus 
formed.     Precisely  the  same   kind 
of  reaction  is  going  on  continually 
in  the  soil  when  we   apply   lime  to 
it ;  and  thus  the  nitrogen  of  the  de- 
caying vegetable  matter   is  brought 
into    fit    condition  for    the    use  of 
plants.        Eor      all      these      uses 
the   more  caustic  the  lime  is,   the 
better   for    the   land.     A   heap    of 
lime  that  has  been  long  exposed   to 
air  and  rain  is    much  less   valuable 
than  that  which  is  freshly  slacked, 
as  it    has    absorbed    carbonic    acid 
from  the  air.     Carbonate  of  lime  is 
of   but  little  value  as  a  manure,  al- 
though, when  it  is  finely  divided,  as 
when  it  is  in  the  state  of  chalk,  it 
may  serve  to  neutralize  the  vegeta- 
ble  acids     that   exist  in  some  wet 
lands.     It    is  undoubtedly  better  to 
apply  lime  directly  to  the  soil  than 
to  make  a  compost  of   it,  with  peat, 
or    such    substances,  for    we  do  not 
gain  enough  by  the  mixing    to  pay 
for  the  expense  of  the  manipulation. 
Yfe    have    been    frequently     asked 
how  much  lime   should   be  applied 
to  the  acre.     This  is  a  difficult  qaes- 
tion  to  answer,  unless  we  know  all 
about  the  soil    to  which   it   is  to  be 
applied.     What  would  be  an  exces- 
sive quantity  for  some  lands  is  too 
little  for  others.     In  some  sections, 
or  upon    some  lands,  one   hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre  may  be  applied 
with  beneficial   results ;    in   others, 
fifty  or  sixty  bushels  are   an    abun- 
dance, while  some   lands   will  not 
bear  more  than  twenty  or  thirty. 


Lime  should  never  be  applied  di> 
rectly  in  association  with  manure, 
as  it  tends  to  drive  off  the  ammonia, 
and  thus  lower  its  value.  If  we 
wish  to  apply  it  to  corn  or  wheat 
land,  it  is  best,  perhaps,  to  top- 
dress  the  sod  the  year  before  we 
intend  to  plough.  The  manure 
may  be  then  applied,  and  ploughed 
under  in  the  spring,  without  much 
danger  of  loss,  as  the  lime  has  been 
doing  its  work  during  the  winter. 

Paim  RakingS. — 'I  commenced  last  Fall 
a  new  extr  vagance,'  says  the  writer  of  the 
Ogden  Farm  Papers,  in  the  Agriculturitt, 
'and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  pays  well.  I  had 
hitherto  Wintered  my  young  calves  on  the 
same  food  with  the  yearlings,  and  always. 
succeeded  in  bringing  them  through  the 
the  Winter  in  tolerable  condition— quite  as 
good  as  the  average.  This  Winter  I  have 
given  to  each  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  a 
day  of  whole  oats,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
they  have  grown  as  fast  as  they  would  have 
done  on  summer  pasture.  The  growth  too, 
is  of  the  richest  character — in  the  bones;  they 
are  thrifty  and  lusty  without  being  at  all  fat, 
and  I  think  have  a  better  chance  of  becom- 
ing copious,  bony  cows  and  good  milkers* 
than  if  they  had  received  only  the  usual 
rations.  Some  of  my  neighbors  feed  com 
meal  to  their  calves,  and  I  observe  the  effect 
is  very  different  from  that  of  oats,  producing 
less  development  of  bone  and  more  of  fat — - 
the  opposite  of  what  we  want  in  milking 
stock.' 


Tobacco  for  Cholera*— My  chickens  are 

dying  off  very  fast  j  I  think  they  have  the 
cholera.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
thenil  A  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Poultry  Bulletin  says,,  mis  tobacco  or  snuflj 
with  Indian  meal  and  feed  freely  to  the  fowls. 
It  is  also  said  that  a  teaspoonful  of  strong 
tobacco  juice  occasionally,  will  cure  thena. 
Another  writer  says  that  a  strong  decoction 
of  red  or  black  oak  bark  is  the  most  reliable 
remedy  he  knows  of.  Given  in  time,  it  is  ait 
effectual  preventive,  and  in  many  cases  will 
actually  cure.  It  may  be  mixed  with  feed 
or  given  as  a  drink. 
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S.   ir.  JO.YES,  Surry  C.  II.,  1'a.,  Editor. 

AM  communications  for  this  Department  should 
be  addressed  to  B.   W.  Jones,  Surry  C.  II.,  Va. 

Origin  of  the  Different  Breeds  and 
the  Effects  of  Crossing. 
Editor  Southern  Farmer: — As  very  little 
appears  to  be  known  respecting  the  different 
breeds  of  fowls,  except  by  the  regular  bree- 
ders of  poultry,  for  the  unacquainted  this 
article  is  intended.  A  want  of  knowledge 
upon  this  subject  has  given  rise  to  innumera- 
ble discussions  respecting  the  purity  e-r  oth- 
erwise of  the  different  varieties  of  fowls,  all 
of  which  might  have  been  avoided  had  the 
parties  previously  informed  themselves  upon 
the  subject  under  discussion;  and  such  ques- 
tions as  the  following  are  frequently  asked  : 
are  Cochins,  Brahtnas,  Hamburgs,  Spanish, 
Houdans,  etc.,  pure  breeds  1  We  can  in  no 
way  better  illustrate  our  meaning  than  by 
example:  A  hare  is  a  pure-bred  animal,  or 
as  a  naturalist  would  say,  is  a  distinct  spe- 
cies. It  does  not  breed  with  other  animals; 
if  it  did,  it  would  only  produce  a  hybrid  or 
mule,  and  the  off-spring  would  be  almost 
certainly  sterile  or  incapable  of  breeding.  — 
In  the  same  manner  the  common  wild  rabit 
is  a  pure  breed.  It  may  be  domesticated, 
•and  under  the  new  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  placed,  varies  more  in  size,  form  and 
■color  than  iu  the  wild  state.  By  careful  se- 
lection of  the  different  varieties,  and  contin- 
uing to  select  from  their  offspring  those  that 
show  strongest  the  points  desired,  different 
varieties  or  broods  are  established.  Strictly 
speaking,  then,  excepting  the  original  wild 
stock,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pure  breeds. 
But  anything  that  will  breed  true  to  size, 
form  and  marking  may  be  termed  a  pure 
breed. 

The  statement  that  the  almost  endless  va- 
riety of  poultry  we  have  at  present  are  pure 
breeds  is  meaningless,  if  it  is  intended  to 
imply  anything  but  that  it  will  produce  its 
like,  and  which  a  mongrel  cross  between  two 
dirtrat'*:  z'  '.tiies  will  not  do. 


We  are  of  the  opinion,  from  the  best  in- 
formation we  can  gather-,  that  it  is  now  ad- 
mitted by  all  who  have  studied  the  subject, 
that  every  variety  of  domestic  fowls  origina- 
ted in  a  wild  bird  still  existing,  and  which 
is  the  common  jungle  fowl  of  India  known 
to  naturalists  as  the  Gf  alius  BunKiava  Tiih- 
minck.  It  resemble  very  closely  the  brown 
red  came,  with  the  exception  of  the  tail  of 
the  cock,  which  is  slightly  depressed.  With 
those  unacquainted  this  may  appear  a  little 
fishy;  but  such  a  statement  is  nut  more  won- 
derful than  that  a  common  cart-horse  and 
and  the  Arabian  should  have  come  from  the 
same  stock,  about  which,  however,  no  natu- 
ralist has  any  donfet. 

The  process  is  simple  and  easily  under- 
stood. The  bird,  or  animal,  in  its  wild  state 
shows  variation  in  size,  form  and  color.— 
Now,  by  careful  selection,  any  one  of  the 
different  colors,  etc.,  may  be  established.— - 
Any  peculiarity  may  be  firmly  established': 
all  that  is  necessary  is  time  and  attention  ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  the  above  assertion,  we 
would  here  state  that  Jin  order  to  keep  up 
any  variety  it  is  necessary  that  careful  selec- 
tions should  be  made  in  the  breeding  stock.  If  > 
however,  the  selection  be  carried  too  far,  and 
with  reference  only  to  one  prominent  point, 
any  breed  is  almost  sure  to  Buffer  in  other 
qualities  which,  have  been  neglected.  As  an 
example,  let  us  take  the  wuite-ffc'ced  bla'ck 
Spanish,  the  history  of  which  shows  it  to 
have  been  at  one  time  extraordinary  iu  re- 
spect to  hardiness  of  constitution  ;  but  so 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  white- 
face  of  late  years,  and  at  the  same  time  neg- 
lecting other  points  equally  as  much  if  not 
more  important,  that  we  find  it  to-day  one 
of  the  most  delicate  fowls  we  have.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  avoid  this  were  it  not  for 
a  valuable  compensating  principle  which  ad- 
mits of  crossing. 

Any  desired  point  may  be  introduced,  and 
every  trace  of  other  points  of  the  fowl  from 
which  it  was  introduced  eradicated,  by  care- 
ful selection.  For  instance,  when  a  race  of 
game  fowls  has  been  reduced  in  size, 
strength  and  ferocity  by  long  interbreeding, 
a  cross  with  the  Malay  at  once  restores  the 
defective  points,  and  in  three  or  four  genera- 
tions any  other  trace  of  the   Malay  may  be 
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removed.  Perhaps  the  best  example  we 
could  give  is  the  laced  bantam  of  Sir  John 
Seabright,  of  England,  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Wright  in  his  work  on  poultry.  Mr.  W.  says 
"this  breed  was  founded  by  crossiug  the  old 
Nankin  bantam  with  Polish  fowls,  whose 
markings  had  a  well  defined  laced  character. 
Lacing  was  thus  imparted  into  the  batam 
breed,  and  by  careful  selection  was  develop- 
ed and  rendered  perfect,  while  by  the  same 
process  the  Polish  crest  was  effectually  ban- 
ished. A  hpn-tailed  bantam  cock,  acciden- 
tally met  with,  struck  Sir  John's  fancy,  and 
added  that  peculiarity  to  the  strain  which 
has  now'been  for  many  years  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  breeds  as  true  as  any,  Lbough  so 
extremely  artificial  in  its  original  construc- 
tion." 

But  many  will  assert  that  if  the  statements 
we  have  made  be  true,  then  the  power  of  the 
breeder  is  almost  unlimited.  Practically  it  is 
so.  There  are,  within  certain  limits,  hardly 
any  bounds  to  which  the  scientific  experi- 
mentalist is  confined.  And  in  conclusion  we 
have  this  to  say,  if  all  breeders,  whether  for 
profit,  fancy  or  domestic  purposes,  will  en- 
deavor to  improve  and  not  be  content  to  let 
'their  fowls  remain  as  they  are,  within  five 
years  we  will  have  an  established  strain  of 
fowls  of  any  color,  combining  the  game 
quality  of  flesh,  the  hardihood  of  the  Brah- 
ma and  egg-producing  quality  of  the  Ham- 
burgs,  the  weights  of  which  would  run  from 
■fifteen  to  twenty  five  pounds. 

W.  N.  Baxtee. 


■How  to  Have  Good  Mutton. 
The  sheep  is  a  delegate  feeder,  and  makes 
one  of  the  most  delicious  and  digestible  of 
■ail  the  butchers'  meats.  Like  most  animals, 
it  improves  in  flavor  by  age,  and  attains 
its  perfection,  in  most  breeds,  at  the  age  of 
three  years,  when  it  makes,  in  Daniel 
Webster's  language,  red  mutton — so  called 
because  the  gravy,  though  well  done,  is  red 
and  of  high  flavor.  In  feeding  sheep  for 
the  luxurious  table,  there  should  be  but  few 
together,  which  allows  them  greater  variety 
of  food  and  more  repose.  In  large  flocks 
the  strong  sheep  monopolize  the  best  herbs 
and  grasses,  and  the  weakest  ones  are  poor 
and  mean  meat-  besides,  there   are   always 


restless  sheep  where  many  feed  together, 
and  the  others  are  ill  at  ease  while  any  are  om 
foot.  Sheep  well  grazed  are  better  than  tfro 
stall  fed,  and  have  thai  "garuey"  and^uicy 
flesh  so  liked  by  epicures.  The  best  tabR) 
sheep  in  the  British  isles  are  the  small 
Welsh  breed,  which  have  the  wide  range  of 
those  mountairft.  But  the  best  sheep  in  the 
world  are  often  spoiled  by  bad  butchering, 
and  I  propose  to  show  how  this  should  be 
done  Many  persons  become  disgusted  with 
and  never  eat  mutton,  because  of  what  they 
term  the  "wool-taste."  Now,  a  sheep  well 
dressed  may  be  wrapped  in  ^the  skin  and 
wool,  as  well  as  in  the  purest  linen,  and 
never  have  a  "wool  flavor."  The  intestines 
of  the  sheep  are,  like  those  of  all  the  rumi- 
nating animals,  very  long  and  powerful  in 
cappillary  absorption;  and,  if  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  body  after  death,  infuse  ttfo 
odor  and  flavor  of  their  contents  into  the 
meat,  and  thus  give  that  ill  taste.  Evry  thing", 
then,  depends  upon  rapid  dressing.  While 
yet  alive,  the  sheep  should  b9  suspended  by 
the  hind  legs,  well  apart,  to  two  pegs  or 
hooks,  to  a  cross-timber,  so  that  the  body 
may  be  easily  reached  on  all  sides  without 
turning  it.  The  butcher  should  be  prepared', 
with  a  sharp  knife,  ax,  meat-saw,  thread  and 
water ;  also  for  a  block  or  low  stool  to  stand 
upon,  if  need  be  ;  for  the  sheep,  when  sus- 
pended, is  too  long  generally  to  be  reached 
in  all  parts.  The  throat  should  then  be  cut, 
severing  both  arteries,  and  the  blood  entire- 
ly let  out.  (If  Prof.  Bergh  is  about,  the  ani- 
mal may  be  knocked  on  the  back  of  tb§ 
head  with  the  pole  of  the  ax  before  using 
the  knife.)  The  skin  should  then  be  rapidly 
taken  off,  at  least  from  the  parts  to  be  cat 
in  taking  out  the  intestines,  and  pinned  back, 
so  as  to  freely  allow  that  operation.  This 
finished,  the  blood  should  be  well  washed 
out  by  casting  on  the  body  clean  water  free- 
ly. Should  the  intestines  at  any  time  b® 
broken,  let  them  be  tied  up  at  once,  and  tb^ 
soiled  parts  well  cleansed.  The  body  should 
then  hang  until  it  is  well  dry,  when  it  is 
ready  for  use.  Mutton  (and  all  meats* 
never  ought  to  be  salted,  if  possible,  until  it 
is  ready  for  the  cook.  Salt  absorbs  the 
juices,  dries  and  preserves  the  meat,  bu*i 
spoils  the  flavor.     Meat  should  be  hung  in  4 
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cool,  dry  place,  so  that  all  parts  may  be 
aired.  Do  not  allow  it  to  become  frozen, 
but  if  frozen,  it  should  be  used  at  once,  if 
possible.  Indians  and  hunters  dry  their 
meats  with  slow  fires. — Amer.    Agriculturist. 


Spaying    Animals. 

Hogs  to  be  operated  on  should  have  no 
food  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before 
hand.  I  use  a  stick  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  eighteen  inches  Ions;,  a 
little  crooked  in  the  middle,  to  prevent  it 
from  slipping  from  side  to  side  on  pole  or 
rail:  on  each  end  of  the  stick  a  strong  string 
of  soft  leather  of  sufficient  length  to  make  a 
noose  which  is  secured  to  each  hind  leg 
above  the  hock  joints,  then  hang  up  and  of 
course  her  head  will  be  down,  and  so  too 
will  all  the  intestines  incline  down  and  be 
out  of  the  way  :  make  an  incision  about  two 
inches  in  length  in  the  abdomen  between 
■first  and  second  teats ;  from  hind  part  of 
animal  insert  thumb  and  forefinger,  when 
jthe  ovaries  are  easily  found  where  the  womb 
unites  with  the  body  which  are  clipped  off 
with  a  sharp  knife. 

I  use  in  sewing  a  needle  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  long,  and  two  or  three  strands  of 
shoemaker's  thread  twisted  together  and 
waxed  with  beeswax.  I  have  been  at  the 
business  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  do 
not  think  I  have  lost  one  in  a  hundred.  I 
pay  no  attention  to  zodiacal  signs — have 
been  noticing  of  late  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
friend,  and  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
they  bleed  less  when  operated  on  at  the  new 
of  the  moon.  I  never  spay  in  cold  weather 
but  never  hesitate  on  account  of  heat  or 
'dog  days."  Animals  should  always  have 
access  to  plenty  of  water.  Spaying  greatly 
improves  the  flesh,  and  they  are  much  easier 
fattened. — Sural  Carolinian. 


Seventeen  pure-blooded  Jerseys,  from 
the  herd  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Bowdi^ch,  of  Fra- 
mingham,  Mass.,  were  sold  recently  at  auc- 
tion. Some  of  the  young  heifers  sold  as  low 
as  $50;  some  old  cows  as  low  as  $65  ;  several 
cows  at  $100  to  §180,  and  three  at  $210, 
$250  and  $270  respectively.  The  aggregate 
realized  from  the  sale  of  seventeen  animals 
was  $2160,  an  average  of  $127. 


To  Save  Your  Pigs. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Canada  Farmer  says :  "Some  years 
since  I  was  complaining  to  a  friend  that  my 
best  thoroughbred  China  sow,  always  quite 
fat,  and  very  heavy,  lost  many  of  her  young 
ones  by  lying  on  them.  The  loss  sustained 
was  really  serious,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider each  pig  so  killed  worth  five  dollars  ; 
of  course  they  were  thoroughbred  at  that 
price.  By  my  friend's  suggestion,  I  con- 
structed a  sty  with  a  bay,  two  by  four  in- 
ches, nailed  about  six  inches  from  the  wall. 
This  bar  effectually  cured  the  evil,  as  it  ex- 
tended all  around  the  sty,  so  that  whenever 
the  sow  laid  down,  whethe  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  the  projection  allowed  the  young 
pig  to  be  squeezed  underneath,  the  back 
of  the  mother  only  coming  in  contact  with 
the  bar.  This  proved  most  effective ;  the 
little  ones  were  forced  under  the  bar  many 
times,  and  immediately  ran  around  between 
it  and  the  wall,  to  get  to  the  other  side  of 
the  mother ;  whereas,  had  the  bar  not  been 
there  as  a  defense,  the  pigs  would  have  been 
squeezed  to  death  between  the  mother's  back 
and  the  wall.  They  used  to  squeal  lustily 
enough  to  get  free  before  I  put  down  the 
defense  ;  but  the  mother  being  old  and  very 
fat,  could  not  be  made  to  understand  that 
the  lives  of  her  young  were  in  danger,  and 
lay  quite  still  to  allow  the  rest  of  the  family 
to  suck.  I  havo  rescued  the  little  ones 
many  times  in  daylight,  when  I  have  heard 
their  cries,  and  for  that  time  saved  their 
•juvenile  bacon;'  but  in  the  night  no  help 
could  come,  and  out  of  every  ten  or  twelve 
pigs  the  mother  rarely  raised  more  than 
half,  until  I  built  the  preventive  bar  above 
described.  I  have  used  this  defense  for 
many  years,  and  rarely  have  had  any  young 
pigs  killed,  when  large  enough  to  move  from 
directly  underneath  the  mother  when  lying 
down." 


Many  English  farmers  feed  no  hay  to 
their  work  horses,  but  keep  them  in  high 
working  orded  with  straw,  roots  and  shorts. 
The  equivalent  of  twelve  tons  of  hay  can  be 
produced  on  one  acre  in  roots. — Sontherri 
Farmer. 
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The  Teeth,  of  a  Horse.— At  five  years  of 
age  a  horse  has  40  teeth,  12  incisor  or  front 
teeth,  and  four  between  the  molars  and  in- 
cisors; but  usually  wanting  in  the  mare. 

At  birth  only  the  two  nippers  or  mid  lie 
incisors  appear. 

At  a  year  old  the  incisors  are  all  visible 
on  the  first  or  milk  set. 

Before  three  years  old,  the  permanent 
nippers  have  come  through. 

At  four  years  old,  the  permanent  dividers 
next  to  the  nippers  are  cut. 

At  five  the  mouth  is  perfect,  the  second 
set  of  teeth  having  been  completed. 

At  six,  the  hollow  under  the  nipper  called 
the  mark,  has  disappeared  from  the  nippers, 
and  diminished  in  ihe  dividers. 

At  seven,  the  mark  has  disappeared  from 
the  dividers,  and  the  next  teeth  or  corners, 
are  level,  though  showing  the  mark. 

At  eight  the  mark  has  £  one  from  the  cor- 
ners, and  the  horse  is  said  to  be  aged.  Af- 
ter this  time,  indeed  authorities  say  that 
after  five  years,  the  age  of  a  horse  can  only 
be  conjectured.  But  the  teeth  gradually 
change  their  form,  the  incisors  becoming 
round,  oval  and  triangular.  Dealers  Si  me- 
times  bishop  the  teeth  of  old  horses ;  that  is, 
scoop  them  out  to  imitate  the  mark  ;  but 
this  can  be  known  only  by  the  white  edge 
of  enamel  which  always  surrounds  the  real 
mark,  by  the  shape  of  the  teeth,  and  other 
marks  of  age  about  the  animal. — Mural  Gen- 
tleman, 


Take  Care. — "Veterinarian"  (II.  J.  Det- 
rners),  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  speaking  of 
the  common  practice  among  farmers  of  turn- 
ing all  sorts  of  medicine  down  a  sick  horse, 
says:  "Drenching  a  horse  with  fluid  medi- 
cines, even  if  the  latter  be  of  an  indifferent 
nature,  like  milk  and  molasses,  is  always 
very  dangerous;  but  is  extremely  so,  first, 
when  the  drench  consists  of  substances  — 
far  instance,  oil  or  grease — to  which  horses 
have  a  natural  aversion  ;  secondly,  when  the 
sick  horse  is  suffering  with  a  disease  which 
is  attended  with  fast  breathing,  like  pneu- 
monia, colic,  etc.  ;  and  thirdly,  when  the 
fluid,  as  is  often  the  case,  is  poured  down  in 
a  forcible  manner,  for  in  such  cases  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  a  part  of  the  fluid 
enters  the  larynx  and  goes  down  the  wind- 
pipe into  the  lungs,  and  causes  there  an  in- 
fi.imation  ;  which  frequently  becomes  fatal." 


-*--«■»"*- 


Messrs.  Sturtevant  Bros.,  South  Fra- 
mingham,  Mass.,  are  manifesting  a  dispo- 
sition to  eclipse  all  the  other  New  England 
breeders  of  Ayershires,  and  have  recently 
supplemented  their  herd  with  two  very  fine 
animals  from  J.  II.  Morgan,  Esq.,  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  for  which  they  paid  respectively 
$500  and  $1C00,  said  to  be  the  Ingest  price 
ever  paid  for  Ayershires  in  this  country.  Evi- 
dently some  one  must  be  looking  to  their 
laurels. 

The  prize  Jersey  bull   by  imp.  Lawrence, 
receutly  owned  by  Thos.  J.   Hand,  of  Sing 
Sing,  N.  Y.,  has  been  sold  to  Hon.  E.  Dela-  i 
fiield  Smith,  of  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  for  §600.  | 
His  number  in  the  Register  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  is  61. 


The  department  at  Washington  makes  the 
following  startling  reports  as  to  the  number 
and  of  value  of  sheep  killed  and  injured 
by  dogs.  "The  average  for  this  period  is 
35,715  killed  per  annum,  and  23,874  injured  ; 
the  annual  average  losses,  respectively  $102,- 
969  and  $30,050— total,  $137,017.  In  Iowa, 
in  I860  the  loss  sustained,  so  far  as  reported 
by  assessors,  was  $-32,616  from  sheep  killed, 
the  total  stock  of  the  State  being  1,598,226. 
The  same  ratio  would  make  the  loss  in  the 
U.  S.  2,080,000,  without  counting  the  dam- 
age from  maiming. 

Mixing  Sweet  and  Sour  Milk. 
I  am  a  little  inclined  to  contest  one  point 
about  mixing  sweet  and  sour  milk  and  cream. 
A  certain  writer  in  a  certain  agricultural 
paper  (not  the  Sural  New  Yorker}  says  never 
mix  sweet  milk  or  cream  with  sour,  as  it  will 
surely  make  your  dough  heavy.  Now  try 
one  receipt  of  mine  some  of  these  soft  warr1 
mornings  for  breakfast,  and  if  it  does  not 
suit  your  taste,  you  do  not  like  nice,  tender, 
light,  griddle  cakes.  Take  one  quart  of 
sweet  skim  milk,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  thick 
sour  cream,  as  you  would  naturally  take 
them  out  of  the  cream  jar,  one  even  teaspoon- 
ful  of  saleratus,  a  little  salt,  Hour  for  a  nice 
batter.  Bake  on  the  griddle  and  butter  as 
you  ta&e  them  off,  covering  them  up  close. 
Mrs.  F.  F.  Brooks,  Spring  Creek,  T*. — Rural 
2\aio  Yorker. 
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CAN  NEGRO  LABOR  BE  BET- 
TERED. 

There  are  in  Edgecombe  county 
this  year,  at  least  three  thousand 
v,:pmen,  girls  and  boys,  consumers, 
and  not  even  producing  a  sufficiency, 
to  furnish  them  with  bread. 

This  county  has  probably  more 
of  this  class  than  any  other  in  North 


Carolina,  owing  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  the  comparative  case 
of  making  a.  living. 

The  frcedmen  and  larger  boys 
work  arid  they  obtain,  a  sufficiency 
by  a  little  peculation,  to  sustain  the 
rest,  living,  on  a  scanty  subsistence. 

We  hold  that  every  effort  should, 
be  made  to  bring  this  large  number, 
of  "eumberers"  of  the  soil  to  some 
useful  employment.  We  do  not. 
believe  the  freedmen  can  be  made 
reliable  laborers,  and  therefore  will 
not  advance  this  idea,  for  an  ex- 
periment of  two  centuries  by  our 
ancestors  with  them  as  slaves  vrilk 
not  justify  this  assertion. 

But  we  do  believe,  that  with  prop-v 
er  management,  the  negroes  are  the. 
best  laborers  we  can  have. 

The  question  then  is,  how  can  the 
system  of  labor  be  bettered  ?  The 
answer  is  easy.  To  allow  them  to. 
squat  on  your  land,  to  clear  it  with 
the  privilege  to  cultivate  it  two  or 
three  years  or  simply  to  have  a  home, 
for  them  and  family  to  labor  when, 
and  where  they  choose,  will  not  do; 
neither  will  it  answer  to  employ 
them  three  or  four  days  in  each 
week  to  work  in  your  crop,  and  fur^ 
nish  thpm  team  and  land  to  work 
the  remainder  of  the  week  for.  them- 
selves ;  nor  is  it  expedient  to  give 
them  team,  and  land  to  farm  on,  and 
leave  the  entire  management  to 
them.. 

Without  mentioning  the  many 
ways  contracts  are  made,  we  will 
simply  give  the  proper  course  to  be 
pursued  ;    and    in    doing    this,    we 
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mean  no  reflection  on  any  person, 
either  employer  or  employee.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  the  duty  of'every 
white  person  to  endeavor  to  dissuade 
the  negro  from  his  prejudicial  no- 
tions, that  it  is  desired  to  have  him 
as  near  a  slave  as  possible,  but  use 
every  exertion  to  convince  him  tha^, 
whatever  adds  to  the  interest  of  the 
employer  has  a  like  effect  on  him, 
the  freedman. 

In  addition  to  this  when  a  negro 
comes  to  you  and  wishes  to  squat 
to  clear  land  to  cultivate,  or 
to  work  for  a  certain  part, 
when  you  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve he  cannot  realise  an  honest 
living  by  laboring  faithfully  on  such 
terms,  then  frankly  tell  him  so ; 
for  if  you  allow  him  to  enter  on 
your  premises  under  any  of  the 
many  methods  of  contracting,  know- 
ing that  while  you  may  not  possibly 
lose  anything  he  cannot  make  an 
economical  living,  then  you  estab- 
lish a  living  nuisance  ;  if  not  to  you, 
to  your  neighbors.  Convince  the 
freedmen  by  a  plain  statement  of 
facts,  by  going  into  a  calculation, 
that  though  they  may  work  faithful- 
ly they  cannot  earn  a  livelihood  by 
such  engagements, 

How  many  are  there  who,  when 
they  gave  the  negro  a  home  on  poor 
land  to  farm  on  shares  and  land  to 
clear  and  ditch  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  well  knew  they  could  scarcely 
live  on  any  such  terms  ? 

Rightly  considered  the  negroes 
are  not  so  much  to  blame  for  the 
disordered  condition  of  labor.     It  is 


true  they  have  been  panderd  to  by 
designing  men,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  as  for  integrity  in  all 
domestic  relations  they  have  more 
confidence  in  their  former  masters 
than  strangers,  thongh,  for  reason 
easily  explained,  they  have  no  re- 
gard for  their  advice  on  political 
matters. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  "mule  and  forty  acres  of  land" 
will  be  lost  sight  of,  and  when 
Union  Leagues  and  Devil-made 
Politicians  and  Preachers  will  go 
down  to  that  oblivion  to  which  they 
justly  belong.  All  that  is  needful 
to  improve  the  present  labor  of  the 
South  is  to  establish  certain  rules 
by  which  the  Agricultural  interest 
will  be  benefited,  and  then  you  will 
prosper  and  the  laborers  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  much  more  contented,  as 
they  will  acquire  an  honest  living 
by  bringing  every  non-producer  of 
mind  and  muscle  to  some  useful  em- 
ployment. To  do  this  you  must 
employ  them  with  a  distinct  under- 
standing that  they  are  to  comply 
with  their  part  of  the  obligation  as 
much  as  you  do.  The  majority  of 
hirelings,  the  world  over,  operate 
with  an  eye  single  to  get  the  largest 
wages  for  the  smallest  possible  quan- 
tity of  labor.  We  are  of  the  opin- 
ion there  are  but  two  ways  to  im- 
prove the  labor  of  the  South. 

First,  to  hire  for  wages  by  the 
month  for  the  year,  payable  half  in 
advance  every  three  months,  with 
the  understanding  that  they  are  to 
lose  no  time  without   your  consent, 
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and  if  they  fail  to  comply  with  your 
instructions  turn  them  off  in  «very 
instance.  Let  it  be  understood  that 
when  they  leave  they  are  to  forfeit 
.the  half  that  is  due  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  It  wjll  not  do  to  hire 
tb.em  and  pay  them  monthly,  for  if 
you  do  there  is  no  consideration  to 
Lrind  them  to  their  .contracts  but 
honesty,  and  that,  not  one  in  ten 
has;  and  the  consequence  js  when 
the  days  grew  long  and  harvest 
time  approaches  when  labor  is  in 
greater  demand,  they  will  leave 
yxm. 

If  during  the  year  one  should  be- 
come stubborn  and  disobedient,  go 
immediately  to  him  and  in  a  calm 
and  dispassionate  manner  tell  him 
his  actions  are  not  justifiable,  and 
that  he  must  act  the  part  he  should 
according  to  promise  or  leave  forth- 
with. 

We  always  take  the  youngest 
negroes  on  the  farm  as  an  indices  to 
learn  who  the  disorganizes  are, 
for  they  are  eertain  to  endeavor  to 
practice  what  uncle  Dick  or  Tom 
^as  been  teaching. 

In  the  second  place,  if  you  let 
them  cultivate  your  lands  on  shares, 
let  it  be  understood  that  you  are  to 
^irect  Xh.e  operations  of  the  farm, 
and  that  they  are  to  work  under 
your  directions  and  that  they  are 
to  labor  the  entire  year  for  the  well 
Jbeing  of  the  ;£arm,  and  if  they  fail 
to  comply  they  are  dismissed  and 
forfeit  their  interest,  and  further, 
be  certain  to  have  it  understood 
jfchat  they  are  not  to  allow  loafers  in 


the  neighborhood  to  make  their 
houses  headquarters. 

When  a  negro  comes  to  you  for 
employment  (after  a  reasonable 
time  is  allowed  to  get  a  home  at 
the  first  of  the  year)  ask  him  why 
it  is  he  is  out  of  employment,  and 
if  you  find  he  has  been  employed 
and  has  acted  improperly  by  his 
employer,  let  him  pass  on  out  of 
the  neighborhood.  Let  this  rule 
be  the  motto  and  our  tystem  will 
improve,  and  not  before. 

The  policy  heretofore  practiced, 
must  be  discontinued,,  or  as  certain 
as  day  follows  njght  we  shall  lose 
the  negro  labor,,  jybi.ch  is  the  best 
we  can  have.  Thin^  of  it  as  you 
may,  without  a  change  the  negro 
will  go  South,  where  greater  induce- 
ments are  offered. 

We  regard  it  as  a  trjjth  tjiat  no 
sane  person  can  be  satisfied  in  any 
community  whose  condition  is  such 
that  however  industrious  he  may 
be  he  must  liye  out  a  scanty  exist- 
ence. Let  every  farmer  act  up  to 
the  rules  above  laid  down  and  in  a 
few  years  the  laborer  will  learn  that 
it  is  best,  and  this  will  have  the 
desired  effect  to  improve  the  labor 
of  the  South. 


— *>— «ggp»— &b— 


A  Trip  to  the  Sea  Shore. 
On  the  8th  of  September,  we  left 
home,  after  a  summer's  hard  labor 
on  the  farm,  with  an  intention  of 
spending  a  few  days  on  the  sea  shore 
in  order  to  see  what  our  Eastern 
Brethren  were  doing,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  t.ak-e  a  little  recreation 
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from  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the 
farm.  As  it  may  be  of  some  inter- 
est to  some  to  know  what  we  saw 
and  heard  on  the  trip  we  will  give 
an  outline  of  the  crops,  country,  &e. 
We  traveled  via  Rocky  Mount,  Wil- 
son, Golcfet#Oj  Kinston,  Newberne, 
and  Mcrehead  City  to  Beaufort,  in 
Carteret  county.  As  for  the  crop 
of  corn,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  good 
where  it  was  well  cultivated  except 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Goldsboro, 
where  it  seemed  to  be  cut  short  by 
drougth. 

The  cotton  crop  is  short  on  the 
entire  route,  a's  a  general  b'light  in 
the  way  of  a  most  remark  able  shed- 
ding and  rusting  of  the  leaves  had 
taken  place,  of  such  a  character  as 
not  only  to  destroy  all  of  the  top 
crop  but  to  cause  the  bolls  to  open 
immaturely. 

The  country  lying  on  the  Rail 
Road,  from  Rocky  Mount  to  More- 
head  City  has  not  that  healrhy  ap- 
pearance it  had  in  ante-war  times, 
but  all  things  considered,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
farms  should  be  as  well  cultivated, 
that  the  ditches  and  fences  should 
be  in  as  good  condition,  or  that  the 
general  appearance  should  be  as 
then. 

The  Wilmington  &  Weldon,  and 
A.  &  1ST.  C.  Rail  Roads  run  through 
what  is  known  as  the  Piney  woods, 
or  what  was  once  known  as  turpen- 
tine and  tar  section  of  North  Caro- 
lina, but,-  for  the  good  of  this  sec- 
tion, this"  business  is  nearly  exhaust- 
ed:    It  is  a  sectkra  that  is   suscep- 


tible of  high  improvement  in  agrfc 
culture  as  the  pitch  pine  grows  oh 
a  subsoil  of  clay,  and  as  a  general 
thing,  marl  abounds  in  an  abun- 
dance; and  one  day  not  far  distant, 
this  section  will   be  held  at  esteem. 

The  valley  of  the  Neuse  River/ 
between  Goldsboro  and  Kinston  is" 
the  richest  section  on  the  entire  line," 
but  great  was  our  regret,  to  see' 
such  sorry  crops  on  such  productive' 
lands. 

This  valley  presents  an  opening^ 
for  miles,  and  was  once  in  &  nigh1 
state  of  cultivation,  but  as  fSh'c  for- 
mer owners  have  not  been  able  to' 
manage  labor  as  formerly,- tnis  beau- 
tiful section  h'as  deteriorated  as* 
much  as  any  section  we  know. 

From  what  we  saw  at  Kinston,* 
we  should  think  that  every  family 
had  a  milch  cow,-  as-  there  was  a 
large  number  feeding  on  the  out- 
skirts of  that  town.  From  Neuse 
River  to  Morebead,  we  saw  nothing: 
to  justify  the  belief  that  there  was 
much  doing  in  farming,  as  we  did 
not  see  a  single  farm  (not  even 
around  Newberne)  that  was  more 
than  a  medium'  farm  for  Edgecombe" 
county.  Morehead  city  is  a  village' 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Atlantic  Rail 
Roady  of  about  150  inhabitants,  and' 
Beaufort  is  a  town  of  ancient  ap- 
pearance,- with  1200  inhabitants.—1* 
It  is  needless  to  say,  that  these  peo- 
ple are  as  well  contented  as  they 
need  be,  as  bat  few  seem  to  desire 
more  than  necessary  food  and  rai- 
ment, and  this  they  can  readily  ob- 
tain by  fishing.     While   at   B#aTX*> 
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fort,  we  inquired  how  it  was  that  so 
many  people  could  live  seemingly 
without  employment.  The  reply 
was  that  the  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
before  us  was  their  smoke-house, 
barn,  and  everything  they  desired. 
We  inquired  why  it  was  that  we 
had  not  seen  but  two  horses  and 
two  mules,  while  with  them  ;  and 
the  answer  was^  you  can  go  within 
a  mile  of  every  man's  house  in  this 
county  in  a  boat,  and  consequently 
we  do  not  require  the  large  number 
of  horses  your  people  do. 

Your  farmers  must  have  mules 
and  horses  to  cultivate  the  crop. 

"Yes,  but  there  is  not  much  land 
planted  in  this  section,  and  a  good 
portion  of  this  is  plowed  by  the 
ponies  we  raise  on  the  'Banks.'  ' 

We  were  informed  by  a  reliable 
gentleman,  that  a  number  of  the 
farmers  after  they  gathered  their 
crops  sent  their  horses  and  cattle 
across  the  sound  and  put  them  on  the 
"banks"  to  remain  until  the  coming 
spring,  when  they  brought  them 
back    to  the  farm    to  cultivate    it. 

During  this  time  they  had  no 
attention  whatever,  as  these  ani- 
mals roamed  and  grazed  at  will. 
We  were  told  that  there  was  about 
500  ponies  on  the  "banks."  On 
inquiring  to  know  how  each  man 
distinguished  his  ponies  from  others 
was  answered,  that  at  an  appointed 
time  every  spring,  they  had  them 
all  penned,  when  there  were  brands 
in  the  owner's  name. 

We  wished  to  know  if  the  negroes 
did  not   go  over   there  during  the 


winter  and  steal  their  cattle,  as 
there  were  but  few  wreckers  living 
on  the  Banks.  The  answer  was, 
"we  have  no  stealing  in  Carteret 
county."  Why  is  this  ?  "Because 
we  can  live  so  easy  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  it."  We  took  this  as 
a  jest  at  first,  but  were  agreeably 
surprised  to  learn  that  a  case  of 
larceny  seldom  occurred.  We  did 
not,  travel  over  country  on  the  farms 
as  we  intended,  owing;  to  the  inclern- 
eney  of  the  weather  and  being  a 
little  sick. 

If  the  people  of  that  section  will 
turn  their  attention  more  to  the 
farm  and  less-  to  fishing,  then  pross 
perity  of  a  solid  character  will 
spring  up.  Any  industrious  man, 
who  will  engage  even  at  hay-making, 
might  realize  a  fortune. 

We  desire  that  North  Carolinians, 
in  the  Middle  and  Western  part  of 
the  state,  before  moving  to  the 
South  and  Northwestern  States, 
pay  this  section  a  visit.  You  can 
raise  heavy  crops  of  corn,  and  the 
world  cannot  excel  Eastern  North 
Carolina  in  sweet  potatoes,  and  tur- 
nips also  do  well,  and  in  many  sec- 
tions cotton  matures  to  perfection. 
This  is  a  fine  region  to  raise  stock 
in. 


We  feel  that  no  apology  to  our 
readers  is  necessary  for  taking 
up  so  much  of  our  space  with 
the  State  Geologist's  Report,  forfew 
things  can  be  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  knowledge  of  the 
State  in  which  we  live,  than  its  soil, 
its  climate  and  its  products. 
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LlLLINGTON,    N.    G, 

Aug.  25,  187E 
Messrs.  Editors  -.—Dear  Sirs:  \ 
I  have  not  received   your    valuable 
Magazine  regular    until     the    past  [ 
year.    I   am   compelled  to   stop  the  J 
subscription;  I  hate  very    much   to  j 
do  it,  but  I  am  getting  so  poor  from 
paying  such  heavy  taxes  that  I  must 
stop  it.     Don't   think  that  I  dislike 
it.     I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  far> 
mers'  guides   that    is   published    in 
the  State.          Respectfully,   &c, 

CI.    W. 

The  above,  as  will  be  seen,  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  to  us,  from  one 
of  the,  best  friends  of  the  Recon- 
structed Farmer,  and  we  feel 
sure  and  authorized  when  we  say  it 
is  no  sham  excuse  for  declining  our 
Magazine,  but  is  indeed  a  lamenta- 
ble verity.  The  county  of  New 
Hanover,  though  it  contains  within 
its  limits  the  largest  and  most  weal- 
thy city  of  North  Carolina,  has  been 
subject  to  an  awfnl  scourge  since 
the  inauguration  of  tlie  "new  order 
of  things."  The  people  have 
been  burdened  with  heavy  tax- 
ation until  many  perhaps  of  the  or- 
dinary comforts  of  life  have  been 
put  beyond  their  reach.  What  a 
spectacle!  a  wealthy  section  of 
country;  one  to  which  the  Great 
Giver  of  good  has  vouchsafed  many 
blessings ;  one  that  has  prospered 
under  the  vigor  of  the  strong  arm 
of  industry ;  one  that  blooms  by  the 
attention  of  taste,  and  smiles  under 
the  gentle  influence  of  a  high  order 
of  refinement ;  broken  down  under 


the  weight  of  the  government  that 
should  mature  it,  and  despoiled  by 
rulers,  whose  duty,  and  delight  it 
should  be,  is  to  stand  upon  her' 
watch  towefrs,  and  with  a  jealous 
eye  guard  and  protect  her. 

We  would  apologize  to  our  read- 
ers for  a  seeming  deviation  from  our 
known  rules  in  regard  to  politics, 
but  we  feel  that  this  is  a  matter 
within  our  sphere,  to  look  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  farming  community  and 
to  comment  on  such  things  as  we 
may  deem  hinderances  to  their  suc- 
cess. We  condemn  any  party,  click 
or  set  of  men,  who  should  by  mal- 
administration or  mismanagement 
become  a  curse,  where  they  should 
be  a  blessing.  The  great  work  of  the 
Farmer  is  to  build  up  the  Agri- 
cultural  interest  in  the  State$ 
and  it  is  useless  to  tell  the  planter 
to  manure  his  fields  with  this  or 
that  kind  of  fertilizer,  to  ditch  here 
and  tile  there,  when  whatever  he 
does  and  how  great  soever  be  his 
skill,  intelligence  and  industry  he 
can  make  nothing  as  long  as  this 
canker  is  at  the  roots  of  his     crops. 

We  shall  continue  to  send  the 
Farmer  to  our  friend  G.  W.,  be» 
Keying  he  will  in  better  days  repay 
the  help  we  lend  him  now. 


Cotton  Will  Advance. 

Farmers  hold  your  cotton  if  pos- 
sible, there  is  no  just  cause  why  it 
should  not  go  up  to  25  cent3  per 
pound. 

From  all  accounts  from  the  South 
this  crop  will  not  exceed  2,500,000 
bales. 
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The  Premium  Lists  of  the  State 
■n,nd  of  the  Roanoke  and  Tar  River 
iFairs  have  reached  us.  The  ex- 
'hibit  to  all  true  lovers  of  such  enter- 
prises is  cheering,  showing  an  ac- 
tivity and  energy  in  the  officers  and 
•Executive  Committee  truly  commen- 
dable. Every  department  of  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  art,  usual 
at  such  exhibitions,  is  represented, 
'with  an  appropriate  classification 
lin  each  department,  and  we  doubt 
Inot  that  the  management,  during  the 
•  continuation  of  these  Expositions, 
will  be  that  which  has  hitherto 
marked  them,  viz:  business-like  zeal, 
urbanity  and  courtesy.  The  Roa^ 
jnoke  and  Tar  River  Fair  is  one  in 
Mvhich  the  people  e-f  our  own  county 
Should  be  especially  interested. — 
As  its  name  (indicates,  it  had  its 
origin  ifar  the  direct  influence  upon 
and  improvement  g£  that  section  of 
country  washed  by  the  Roanoke  and 
the  Tar,  a  section  equalled  in  point 
of  fertiliiy  and  agricultural  advan- 
tages, by  t'cw  parts  of  our  State  ; 
and  it  should  be  the  pride  of  our 
people  to  make  this,  its  second  an- 
nual Fair,  a  perfect  sueces3  in  every 
particular. 

Heretofore,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
our  people  have  taken  too  little  in- 
terest in  this  matter,  and  have 
shown  a  lethargy  in  regard  to  it  un- 
worthy of  the  name  they  every  where 
bear  as  practical  and  intelligent 
farmers.  Why  is  this  2  Is  it  be- 
cause they  are  too  much  absorbed 
in  greed  of  gain  and  selfish  aggran- 
disements,  or  do  they   deem    such 


things  frivolous  and  useless,  and 
hence  not  worthy  of  their  attention  ? 
If  the  former,  we  would  remind5 
them  of  the  dog  that  lest  his  all  in 
trying  to  eatch  the  shadow  of  the' 
bone  hi  the  Wa'ter,  and  tell  them" 
that  there  ?s  a  liberality  that  enrich- 
eth.  Etofc  the  latter  is,  we  imagine5* 
the  true  reason  for  their  want  of 
zeal.  The  amount  of  good  accom- 
plished by  such  exhibitions  is  not 
always  (Jul'y  appreciated,  but  like' 
the  effect  of  gently  running  water  is 
only  seen  by  time.  The  meeting  of 
so  many  of  the  best  farmers  of  the 
country,  men  of  education,  travel, 
skill  and  industry  cannot  be  alto- 
gether void  of  results.  The  free' 
interchange  of  idea's-  as  regards  op'- 
erations  on  the  farm'  in  their  differ- 
ent localities  ;  the  kind  of  soils  upon 
which  a  certain  fertiliser  yields  the 
largest  returns  ;  the  local,  climatic" 
and  other  causes  influencing  the' 
growth  of  crops  ;  all  have  a  tendency' 
to  give  a  breadth  of  thought  and" 
liberality  of  sentiment,  that  but  for' 
this  might  have  remained  cooped  up' 
on  the  farm  a  shameless  dwarf. — • 
There  is  no  better  way  cf  discover-- 
ing  truth  than  the  intimate  commu- 
nion of  men  of  thought.  As  sparks 
are  emitted  by  strokes  of  steel,  so 
truth  comes  from  the  "clashings  of 
thought." 

We  hope  we  may  find  a  tull  attend- 
ance of  our  people  at  Weldon  on  the 
7th  of  November,  and  with  them  a 
full  and  fair  amount  of  the  products 
of  Edgecombe  county. 
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J)OINaS    AND     INTENTIONS     ON 
THE  FARM. 

We  arc  and  have  been  engaged 
nearly  all  the  time  since  oar  last 
picking  cotton  and  making  bricks. 
We  axe  satisfied  that  by  the  first  of 
this  month  four-fifths  of  all  the  cot- 
ton on  the  farm  will  have  opened.  Our 
Iiands  average  about  150  lbs  per 
.day.  We  are  not  of  those  who  can 
have  hands  »to  pick  such  large 
amounts  as  some  of  our  county-men. 
But  as  a  general  thing,  we  finish 
bousing  as  soon  as  the  most  of  the 
fast  picking  'farmers  and  have  as 
many  bales  to  the  hand. 

This  cotton  <cr.op  is  the  shortest 
we  ev-er  raised.  We  have  oft-times 
said  that  the  cotton  crop  was  the 
most  difficult  crop  to  be  understood 
of  any,  because  you  may  have  a 
sorry  prospect  up  to  July  and  then 
produce  a  good  crop,  or  you  may 
have  the  very  best  prospect  up  to 
July,  as  we  had  this  year,  and 
gather  a  short  crop. 

As  far  as  we  have  seen  there  will 
be  but  little  cotton  gathered  from 
the  blooms  that  come  since  the 
middle  of  July. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  crop 
would  be  two-thirds,  but  now  we 
think  it  wiH  not  exceed  B-5  of  an 
average  crop. 


As  an  answer  to  some  of  our  cor- 
respondents on  the  subject  of 
"Lime  as  a  Fertilizer,"  we  refer 
them  to  an  article  with  that  title  in 
this  number  of  the  Farmer.  The 
piece  comes  with  weight  and  au- 
thority as  it  has  the  Boston  -Journ- 


al of  t'liemistry  for  its  voucher,  and 
from  the  well  known  position  of  the 
Journal  the  facts  therein  stated 
may,  as  a  general  thing.,  be  satisfac- 
torily relied  .on. 

We  have  however  some  doubts  as 
to  the  correctness  of  his  statement 
viz:  that  Lime  acts  merely  as  it 
were  by  .catalysis  and  not  as 
food  for  the  plant.  Should  we  af- 
ter further  thought  and  investiga- 
tion  on  the  subject  be  strengthened 
in  our  views,  we  promise  .our  readers 
in  the  nest  number  of  the  Farmer, 
to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
clusion to  which  we  may  arrive. 


Hardware  Store  in  Tarboro . 

Messrs.  Plummer,  Lewis  &  Co., 
have  established  is  Tarboro,  that 
which  has  been  long  considered  a 
desideratum  with  us  vis;  Hardware 
Store.  It  is  not,  and  never  shall  be 
our  business  to  puff  this  or  any 
other  Company  when  we  doubt 
whether  those  who  plow  and  hoe 
are  to  be  benefitted. 

Let  the  mechanics  and  farmers, 
before  purchasing  elsewhere  give 
them  a  call  and  examine  their  stock 
and  compare  their  prices  with  what 
they  have  been  paying  for  similar 
articles. 


Our  Correspondents  will 
please  hereafter  have  their  commu- 
nications in  our  office  by,  at  least, 
the  15th  of  the  month  previous  to 
its  issue.  We  were  compelled  to 
leave  out  valuable  matter  on  ac- 
count of  its  late  arrival. 
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As  will  be  seen  under  our  adver- 
tising rates,  the  Wilmington  Journ- 
al has  clubed  with  the  Recon- 
structed Farmer,  so  that  both 
can  new  be  had,  that  is  the  Daily 
Journal  and  Recostructed  Far- 
MpR  for  the  low  price  of  $9  00  and 
the  Weekly  Journal  and  Farmer 
for  |3  00.  The  reading  public  thus 
have  an  opportunity^  of  getting  a 
first  class  paper  and  an  agricultural 
magazine  for  what  is  frequently 
paid  simply  for  a  weekly  newspa- 
per. 

The  Journal,  edited  by  a  true 
Southern  man,  and  one  of  known 
ability,  is  one  of  the  best  newspapers 
in  the  State.  All  wishing  to  sub- 
scribe, or  remit  for  former  subscript 
tions,  can  do  so  through  this  office. 


To  Exterminate  Bedbugs. 

I  send  you  my  mode  of  destroying  bed- 
bugs, which,  as  it  has  not  tailed  with  us  for 
a  number  of  years  in  succession,  I  consider 
unfailing.  It  is  as  follows : — In  the  old  or 
last  quarter  of  the  moon  in  March,  annually, 
apply  to  the  parts  which  the  bug  inhabits 
kerosene  oil,  thoroughly,  and  the  work  i 
done.  Try  it  and  see  the  result.  lb  also 
has  the  desired  effect  if  applied  to  the  perch- 
es and  inner  parts  of  hen  or  other  poultry 
houses,  for  exterminating  lice. — Subscri- 
ber.—J2.  JV.  Y. 


How  to  Preserve  Smoked  Meats. 
Take  ground  black  pepper,  the  finer  the 
better;  wash  all  the  mould  or  soil  off  from 
the  hams  or  beef,  and  while  they  are  damp, 
rub  them  thoroughly  with  the  pepper.  Two 
pounds  of  pepper  will  keep  thirty  pounds  of 
meat  free  from  flies  or  insects  of  all  kinds. 
It  can  remain,  after  being  thus  treated,  in 
the  smokehouse  or  wood  house,  and  not  a 
fly  will  approach  it.  It  also  improves  the 
flavor  of  the  meat. 


Dr.  J.   W.    JONES, 


Editor 


Amicus  Plato,  amicus  Socrates,  seel  mac/is 
arnica  Veritas. 

For  the  benefit  of  certain  parties 
who  have  written  us  making  inquiries 
in  regard  to  the  Flowers  Grape,  we 
re-publish  this  article  from  a  number 
of  the  Farmer  of  March,  1870. 
The  Flowers  Grape. 

This  grape,  which  is  now  anxious- 
ly sought  after  and  extensively  culti- 
vated for  wine  making,  is  a  native  of 
Robeson  county,  North  Carolina,  and 
was  discovered,  prior  to  1816  by  Wil- 
liam Flowers,  in  Flowers'  swamp, 
from  whence  it  derives,  its  name.  In 
181G  Mr.  Giles  Williams,  who  is  now 


living,  visit 


;ne  parent  vine  ior  tne 


purpose  of  obtaining  cuttings  orplants. 
The  vine  then  had  the  appearance  of 
being  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  The 
precise  spot  where  this  famous  grape 
was  first  discovered  is  sixteen  miles 
south  of  Lumberton,  N.  0.  From  the 
one  parent  vine  many  thousands  of 
plants  have  been  carried  to  all  parts 
of  the  country,  North,  and  South,  and 
the  Flowers  grape  of  Robeson  county 
is  now  competing  with  standard 
grapes  of  the  old  countries.  Many 
thousands  of  plants  and  cuttings  of 
this  grape  are  now  shipped  by  express 
and  on  the  railroads  every  winter  by 
the  citizens  of  Columbus  county,  N. 
C,  where  it  is  more  extensively  grown 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Among  the  many  excellencies  which, 
this  grape  has  to  commend  it  to  wine 
makers,  besides  that  of  producing  the 
best  of  wine  in  the  world,  is  the  time 
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of  ripening,,  and  the  fact  that  the  en- 
tire crop  ripens  at  one  time,  and  never 
falls  from  the  vine  until  destroyed  by 
frost,  they  must  have  be  ,'1  ;"'  :en  I 
fore  th   ■■'     II  l        ;  frosts  c! 

not  can  e  then]  Thi 

commences   ripening   in    Sept< 
and  firsi  from  i1     sjreen  state 

to  a  dark  red  or  bsov/::  color,  and 
contim  ■:  i  idually  to  change  until 
fully  ripe.  When  the  last  of  this  red- 
dish color  disappears  around  the  .stem, 
the  grape  becomes  coal  black,  which 
is  proof  of  its  being  quite  ripe.  The 
stem  itself  is  one  .marked  with  a  pecu- 
liarity which  distinguishes  this  from 
any  other  grape,  it  branches  into  three 
prongs,  like  a  tripod,  and  never  gives 
way  or  pulls  cut  until  the  grape  is  ful- 
ly ripe. 

Wine  makers  who  engage  in  the 
business  extensively  will  find  this  one 
of  thair  best  grapes,  and  while  they 
use  the  Scuppernong  and  other  varie- 
ties and  have  to  employ  force  to  pick 
and  press  them,  when  these  are  finish- 
ed they  find  the  Flowers  all  hanging 
on  the  vines  waiting,  so  that  the  hands 
can  just  be  changed  over  to  the  Flow- 
ers vineyards,  when  the  best  wine  will 
be  made  last. 

This  giape  was  first  brought  to 
Columbus  county  and  cultivated  by  a 
man  named  Babson ;  hence  it  is  some- 
times called  the  Babson  grape. — T.  S. 
Memory,  in  Southern  Farmer,  Wliiteville, 
North  Carolina. 


-^  **E<&"-*— 


To  Make  Flat-Irons  Smooth, — 
Hub  them  with  clean  lard,  and  wipe 
dry;  or,  rubing  them  with  a  little 
beeswax  while  hot  will  have  the 
desired  effect. 


Stra  wberry  Culture. 

Should  ground  for  strawberries  be 

highly  manured,  and  when  is  the  best 

time  to  transplant?  By  an  answer  you 

will  ob  ma  ay  of  my  neigh- 

T.  B.  Batton. 

Groi  .    Lnd. 

to  the  propriety  of  manuring  or 
not  manuring  grounds  for  the  straw- 
berry, and  the  time  to  which  it  is  best 
to  apply  it,  are  points  on  which  there 
is  great  diversity  of  sentiment;  and 
it  might  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  to 
,  were  the  treatment  of  the  plants 
to  vary  as  greatly  as  do  opinions  with 
respect  to  their  culture,  still  some  va- 
rieties would  fail  to  receive  the  exact 
care  which  would  be  best  for  them. — 
To  answer  the  above  question  then 
would  require  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  soil,  as 
well  the  habits  of  soil,  as  the 
habits  of  the  plants  to  be  grown. 
For  instance,  one  variety  will  become 
fruitful  on  soil  and  under  a  system  of 
treatment  which  would  render 
another  variety  barren.  Take  the 
Agriculturist  or  Wilson's  Albany  and 
plant  them  on  rich  and  moist  ground, 
and  manure  highly  and  give  good  care 
in  stirring  the  soil,  and,  the  first  sea- 
son, plants  of  either  of  these  varieties 
would  send  out  runners  quite  freely 
until  growth  was  arrested  by  cold. — 
Such  plants  the  following  spring,  al- 
though the  vines  would  show  great 
vigor,  would  set  but  few  fruits,  and 
they  would  be  knotted  and  of  but  little 
value.  During  the  summer,  however, 
after  this  first  sparse  crop  was  ma- 
tured, the  corymbs  would  become 
firm  and  woody,  and  almost  cease  to 
make  runners,  or  but  few.  Under 
this  condition,  growth  does  not  cease, 
as  many  would    suppose,  but  the  cor- 
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ymb  enlarges  and  produces  0ne  leaf 
after  another  until  a  very  large  hill 
or  stool  is  formed. 

After  a  time,  if  the  conditions  are 
favorable,  buds  on  the  corymbs,  at  the 
base  of  these  leaves,  perfect  fruit 
germs  for  a  truss  of  strawberries,  and 
as  all  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  con- 
centrated, or  expended,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  leaves,  buds  and  root3,  and 
the  storing  nutricious  materials,  such, 
plants  will  have  a  large  number  of 
these  fruit-bearing  buds ;  hence, 
plants  of  this  variety  do  really,  with- 
out special  care  being  given,  reach  a 
condition  of  growth  similar  to  other 
plants  which  are  under  the  hill  sys- 
tem of  culture.  That  is  the  Wilson 
or  Agriculturis  expend  in  leaves  and 
buds,  and  retain  materials  which 
many  other  varieties  on  like  soil,  and 
under  like  treatment,  waste  in,  run- 
ners. 

It  is  for  the  reasons  hero  stated 
that  these,  and  a  limited  number  of 
other  varieties  of  similar  habit,  be- 
come so  productive  on  poor  soils,  or 
are  so  easily  restrained  from  vining, 
when  on  rich  soils  and  under  gener- 
ous treatment.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  varieties,  in  habit,  which 
are  quite  the  opposite  of  those  just 
named,  and  which,  if  planted  on  land, 
such  as  described,  would  unaided 
scarcely  produce  a  fruit,  because  of 
the  expansion  of  buds  into  runners  as 
soon  as  made,  and  the  complete  ex- 
haustion of  the  mother  plants  of  all 
nutritious  materials  in  sustaining  so 
numerous  a  progeny  of  runners. — 
Prominent  among  this  class,  which 
have  been  rather  extensively  grown 
and  are  cpiite  generally  known,  are 
Longworth's  Prolific,  McAvoy's    Su- 


perior, Metcalf's  Seedling,  and  a  host 
of  others.  These,  unlike  those  first 
named,  instead  of  retaining  the 
growth  in  the  mother  plant,  no  sooner 
produce  or  mature  a  bud  than  its  for- 
ces are  expended  or  used  up  in  the 
production  of  a  runner  and  for  the 
sustenance  of  such  plants  as  emanato 
from  it. — Exchange. 


— *— «22*-<>— 


Rose  Cuttings. — One  of  the 
best  methods  of  securing  the  success 
of  these,  says  a  recent  writer,  is  to 
stick  the  cutting  about  an  inch  deep 
into  clean  river  sand  with  properly 
prepared  soil  about  an  inch  below  to 
receive  the  roots  as  soon  as  they 
strike.  The  clean  sand  prevents  the 
roots  from  rotting.  A  correspond 
dent  of  the  Horticulturist  succeeded 
with  this  when  every  other  mode 
failed — and  says  he  does  not  lose 
one  in  twenty. 


~<£-  -«*KJ.-— *s— 


Russian  Tea  Making. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Weyte  writes,  in  A  Land  Jour- 
ney from  Asia  to  Europe: — At  Kalgan  we 
first  made  acquaintance  with  one  of  the 
greatest  Russian  institutions,  the  samovar. — 
It  is  a  large  sort  of  urn:  in  the  center  is  a 
tube  into  which  hot  coal  or  charcoal  is  intro- 
duced, which  keeps  it  constantly  boiling. — 
The  method  of  making  and  drinking  tea  is 
also  very  agreeable.  In  a  small  teapot  a 
strong  infusion,  nearly  essence  of  tea,  ia 
made;  a  small  quantity  of  this  is  poured  into 
tumblers,  and  each  guest  adds  water  and  su- 
gar adlibitum.  Whether  it  is  that  the  tea  ia 
Russia  is  much  better  than  we  get  in  Eng- 
land, or  that  the  method  of  drinking  it  is 
better  than  ours,  I  know  not;  I  can  only  say 
that  I  never  tasted  its  equal  before,  ond  nev- 
er hardly  for  years  imbibed  so  much  as  I  did 
during  my  short  stay  at  Kalgan.  The  Rus- 
sians say  that  the  tea  which  makes  only  a 
land  voyage  is  much  superior  to  that  which 
passes  over  the  sea,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
their  opinion;  also  that  their  method  of  mak- 
ing it  for  drinking  is  the  rijrht  one. 
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Fayetteville,  N.  C,  Aug.  23th,  1S71. 
Jas.  R.  Thigpen— Hear  Sir  .-— I  have  de- 
rived ranch  pleasure  from  your  "Woman's 
Department,"  and  as  you  invite  contributions, 
have  concluded  to  send  you  one  of  my  espe- 
cial favorites,  and  ask  you  to  reprint  it ;  and 
if  you  will  allow  me,  I  have  one  or  two  other- 
pieces  that  1  would  like  to  see  in  the  Recon- 
structed Fakmek.  Respectfully, 

"Pine  Park." 

The  Closing  Scene. 

BY  THOMAS  BUCHANAN  READ. 

The  following  is  pronounced  by  the  West- 
minster Review,  to  be  unquestionably  the 
fiucst  American  poem  ever  written  : 

Within  the  sober  realms  of  leafless  trees, 
The  russet  year  inhaled  the  dreamy  air  ; 
Like  some  tamed  reaper  in  his  hour  of  ease, 
When  all  the  fields  are  lying  brown  and  bare. 

The  gray  barns  looking  from  their  hazy  hills, 
O'er  the  dim  waters  widening  in  the  vales, 
Lent  down  the  air  a  greeting  to  the  mills, 
On  the  dull  thunder  of  alternate  flails. 

All  sights  were  swallowed,   and   all   sounds 

subdued, 
The  hills  seemed  further  and  the  streams  sang 

low, 
As  in  a  dream  the  distant  woodman  hewed 
His  winter  log,  with  many  a  muffled  blow. 

The  embattled  forests,  ere  while  around  with 

gold, 
Their  banners  bright  with  every  martial  hue, 
Now  stood  like  some  sad  btaten   host  of  old, 
Withdrawn  afar  in  time's  remotest  blue. 

On  sombre  wings  the  vulture  tried  his  flight; 
The   dove   scarce   heard    his   Sighing  male's 

complaint ; 
And  like  a  star,  slow  drooping  in  the  light, 
The  village  church  vane  seemed  to  paie  and 

faint. 

The  sentinel  cock  upon  the  hillside  crew — 
Crew  thrice — and  all  was   stiller  than  before; 
Silent,  till  some  replying  warbler  blew 
His  altem  horn,  and  then  was  heard  no  more, 

Wrhen  erst  the  jay  within  the  elm's  tall  crest 
Made  garrulous  trouble  around  her  unfledged 

young ; 
And  where  the  oriole  hung  her  swaying  nest, 
By  every  light  wing  like  a  censor  swung. 

Where  sang  the  noisy  martins  of  the  eaves, 
T'he  busy  swallows  circling  ever  near — 
Foreboding  as  the  rustic  mind  believes, 
An  early  Harvest  and  a  plenteous  year; 


Where  every  bird  that  waked  the  vernal  feast 
Shook  the  sweet  slumbers  from  its  wings  at 

morn, 
To  warn  the  reaper  of  the  rosy  east — 
All  now  was  sunless,  empt3r  and  forlorn. 

Aloue,  from  out  the  stubble,  piped  the  qua?I ; 
And  croaked  the  crow  through  all  the  dreary 

gloom  ; 
Alone,  the  pheasant  drumming  in  the  vale, 
Made  echo  in  the  distant  cottage  loom. 

There  was  no  bud,  no  bloom  upon  the   how  - 

ers ; 
The  spiders  moved   their  thin  shrouds  night 

by  nisrht ; 
The  thistledown,  the  only  ghost  of  floweis, 
Sailed    slowly    by- — passed    noisless    out    of 

sight. 

Amid  all  this — in  this  most  dreary  air, 
And  where  the  woodbine  shed  upon  the  porch 
Its  crimson  leaves,  as  if  the  year  stood  there, 
Firing  the  floor  with  its  inserted  torch ; 

Amid  all  this— the  centre  of  the  scene, 

The  white-haired  matron,  with  monotonous 

tread, 
Plied  the.  swift  wheel,  and  with  joyless  rneiu 
Sat  like  a  fate,  and  watched  the  flying  thread. 

She  had  known  sorrow.    He  had  walked  with 

her, 
Oft  supped,  and  broke  with  her  the   ashen 

crust, 
And  in  the  dead  leaves  still  she  heard  the  stir, 
Ot  his  thick  mantle  trailing  in  the  dust. 

While  yet  her  check  was  bright  with  sum  • 

mer  bloom, 
Her  country  summoned,  and  she  gave  her  all; 
And  twice  War  bound  to  her  his  sable  plume — 
Pie-gave  the  sword  to  rest  upon  the  wall. 

Re-gave  the  sword,   but   not  the  hand   that 

drew 
And  struck  for  liberty  the  dying  blow  ; 
Nor  him  who,  to  his  sire  and  country  true, 
Fell  'mid  the  ranks  of  the  invading  foe; 

Long  but  not  loud,  the  dropping  wheel  went 
on, 

Like  the  lew  murmur  of  a  hive  at  noon  ; 

Long  but  not  loud,  the  memory  of  the  gone 

Breathed  through  her  lips  a  sad  and  tremu- 
lous tone. 

At  last  the   thread  was  snapped — her  head 

was  bowed ; 
Life  drooped  the  distaff  through  her  hand 

serene ; 
Aad  loving   neighbors  smoothed  her  careful 

shroud, 
While  death  and  winter  closed  the  autumn 

scene. 


To  Clean  Velvet. 
Wet  a  cloth  and  put  it  over  a  hot  flat  iron, 
and  a  dry  one  over  that,  then  draw  the  vel- 
vet across  it,  brushing  it  at  the  same  time 
with  a  soft  brush,  and  it  will  look  as  nice  ae' 
new. 
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For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer. 
Slander. 

BY    LELIA     LEE. 

'Tis  a  little  word  reader — regard  it 
attentive!}' — composed  of  only  seven 
letters  and,  yet,  coiled  about  each  let- 
ter, is  a  serpent  more  formidable  than 
the    huge  Anaconda    and  more  vene- 
mous  than  the    Asp  or    Rattlesnake. 
Malice,  Envy,  Hatred,  Revenge,    De- 
ceit, Golumny  and  Falsehood  all  are 
there    concealed — deadly,     loathsome 
vipers  that   are  ever  ready  to  strike  ; 
not  at  the  life  of  their  victim,  but  at 
something     far    more    precious — his 
character.  Ready  to  fasten  their  poiso- 
nous fangs  not  into  his  flesh,  but  to 
infuse  their  deadly  venom  into  every 
crevice    of  his   reputation    and  leave 
upon  his  name    their    slimy  hideous 
trail;  to  drive    from    his    bosom    ail 
peace  and  confidence  and  implant  in 
their  stead  the  poisonous  elements    of 
discontent  and  suspicion  :  to  inflict  a 
wound  upon    his  pride    which    daily 
festers  and  burns,  eating   inward  like 
a  cancer   and  sapping    the  life-blood 
of  his  better  nature  'til    mistrust  and 
misconstruction  drive  aim  to  the  \  ei 
of  rnisanthopy    or  recklessness.       If 
there   is  one  character  mora  de 
ble,  more  contemptable  than  anotl 
it  is  the  slanderer.  Lock  at  him  or  i  . 
who  may  have  gained  this  unem  i 
cognomen   for   themselves,    and    you 
will  find  nothing  noble  or  good  in  his 
or  her    composition.     Like    the    far- 
famed   vampire    of    South    America, 
they  will  lull  you  to   sleep   with  the 
wave  of  their   wings  and   then    suck 
your  life-blood  without  stint  or  com- 
punction.    There  are  many  male  and 
female    vampires  of    this    class    who 


would  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror 
at  the  insinuation  that  they  wero  in 
any  way  affected  with  this  mal- 
ady so  prevalent :  these  build  their 
nests  high  up  in  the  limbs  of  society 
and  draw  a  veil  of  refined  sarcasm  over 
the  coarse,  vampire  elements  in  their 
hearts.  An  idle,  careless  word  drop- 
ped among  these  polished,  loquacious 
birds  is  whispered  around,  wondered 
at  and  commented  upon  'til  what  at 
first  was  only  an  idle  surmise,  is  related 
as  an  actual  fact,  and  the  little  stream 
of  scandal  is  augmented  in  its  course 
'til  it  swells  into  a  raging  torrent, 
which  bursting  upon  its  defenceless 
victim'3  head,  hurls  him  bleeding  and 
doomed,  upon  the  sharp  rocks  of 
worldly  scorn.  It  is  a  pitifully  little 
aet  thus  to  stab  another  in  the  dark. 
Do  they,  who  indulge  in  this  idle, 
pernicious  habit  of  picking  other  peo- 
ple's characters  to  pieces  ever  stop,  I 
wonder,  and  think  what  thy  are  doing? 
When  they  retail  bits  ofg-jssip  which 
Mr.  or  Mrs.  meddlesome  brings  to 
there,  (gratis)  are  they  confident  that 
what  they  repeat  is  truth f  Do  they 
remember  that  they  are  openly 
transgressing  the  commands  of  our 
Divix  :  ,  tvho  hath      ;d,  uThou 

shalt  n<  '  ■'■        false     fitness    against 
thy  neighbor?"     No,  I  d<  notsuppose 
.     ■         f   i  kght, 

for  if  they  did,  £  t  .     ;  of  all 

-  38  and  grades  in  society  would 
not  possess  this  too  common  and  too 
much  tolerated  vice  of  slandering. — 
"They  say"  is  generally  the  watch- 
word of  the  mischief-making  crew, 
and  on  the  authority  of  this  chimeri- 
cal and  invisible  "they,"  many  a  good 
man  and  woman  is  thrown  from  the 
pinnacle  of  respectability  and  doomed 
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to  drag  out  a  life  of  isolation  and 
wretchedness  under  the  galling  chains 
of  misconstruction.  In  the  very  en- 
tertaining and  instructive  valurce, 
called  "  The  Peruvian  Tales  "  is-a  sto- 
ry of  the  beautiful  Attaca,  which  con- 
tains a  good  moral  and  is  analogous 
to  the  subject  of  this  Essay.  The 
story  conveys  a  justly  cutting  lesson 
to  those  who  wantonly  trumpet  forth 
the  errors  of  the  unfortunate  :  who 
publish,  like  the  talking  birds  there 
described,  the  infirmities  of  their 
neighbors  and  let  fly  the  poisonc  1 
rows  of  "calumny  to  destroy  those  who, 
it  may  be,  are  giutiess  of  any  v,  i  ug. 
How  many  an  Attaca  is  there  at  this 
modern  period  who  is  pursued  by  the 
serpent  of  scandal  with  undi: 
severity.  And  how 

wife  of  the    enchanted  personified  in 
some  garrulous   prude  of  the  presen 
day  and  find  the  talki  s  resur- 

rected and    r<  dl 

crowds  of  idl  ,  brainless 
sotted  libertines  wfl 
walks  of  our  citi  lou 

the  fashionabl  e 
club  rooms — all    cryii    '   out 
voice,  'Attaca  ;  of  a 

bear!"     How  LittL     h 
beautiful,   holy  . ' 

told  "covereth  am  of  sins, 

and  how  r<  s    of 

passage—" 

judge,  ye  shall  be  judge  1  ,  and  with 
what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be 
measured  unto  you  again."  Alas ! 
that  we  should  so  often  see  verified 
the  truth  of  the  old  maxim — homo  ho- 
minilupus. 


The  Health  of  Our  Women- 


;reise. 


BY  JULIA  COLMAN, 


Hose  Oil. 
Put  any  quantity  of  dried  rose  leaves   into 
an  earthenware  pipkin,  cover  then  with  olive 
oil,  and  keep  hot   for  some  hours.     The  oil 
will  .extract  both  odor  and  color. 


ITature  allows  none  of  her  powers  to  lie 
dormant.  If  we  do  net  use  that  which  she 
gives  us,  it  is  taken  away.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  with  the  use  of  the  muscles.  We 
have  seen  this  result  in  the  cramped  and 
paralyzed  muscles  of  ihe  waist,  which  often 
cannot  even  hold  the  body  upright.  We 
have  seen,  also,  how,  by  rendering  the  blood 
impure,  it  injures  every  part  of  the  system* 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  weakens  the  action 
of  all  the  muscles  directly.  None  of  them 
ct  with  the  freedom  which  they  would 
have  if  all  were  free.  They  are  so  intimate- 
ly bound  together  that  if  one  suffers,  all  the' 
sutler  with  it.  Bind  any  animal 
about  the  middle  so  that  the  muscles  there 
:  work,  and  all  the  other  principal 
muscles  must  work  under  restraint.     So  you 

■  ',  of  these  ligatured  bodies  to  walking, 
and  the  whol  ■    |    ration  is  a  very  constrained 

chanical  affair ;  the  lower  limbs  move 

mostly    by    themselves,   and   tie    !"..;■    Sgura, 

slii.lt  :  alon  castors,      Phis  gives  the, 

newhai    peculiar  to  our 

•    ■      :.     The  uppe]    pari    of   the, 

figure  i     still.     The  ligatui  •  s.bo  ^:.  1  •  ■-      ais 

■  ..  ;  I  ■■  sj  [cpathy  whic  aid  i  xist 

.   '     ■■  ■  .   •        the  w:  I  ■    r  out 

.  .  arly  all   the  benefit   to  be  derived  from 

'  i  thai    wa  km  :   I      :  ■ 

■  ■     '  it      Th e;j  she  desists 

and   in  that   she   is  wron**. — 
into  pi        ■■   condi- 
i  I    .  ■    ■        '  i 

discreel  o      -e ;  nc  I ,     utl    i     :'   m     ion. 

....  y  once, 
lit]  ei  tedly." 
x  gla;  c  ..  .  t  L -.-.  bi  It  with  the  watch  stuck 
in  it.  ''Oh,"  said  she  eagerly,  "my  dress  is 
not  tight.  The  idea  is  absurd.  I  cannot 
wear  tight  deesses.  I  had  to  give  them  up 
ions  ago.     They  would  kill  me  outright." 

'Well,  now,''  I  said,  "when  you  walk  does 
it  exercise  you  all  over,  or  only  the  half  of 
you?" 

"Why,  my  lower  limbs,  of  course,"  she 
plied  perplexedly. 

"Yes,  and  so  you  exercise  the  lower  half 
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of  year  body  with  exercise  intended  for  the 
whole  of  it.  Of  course  it  gets  overdone  and 
suffers,  and  the  upper  half  gets  none  at  all." 

This  brought  out  an  acknowledgement  of 
female  weakness  which  she  supposed  were 
aggravated  by  walking,  and  that  was  a  good 
and  sufficient  reason  why  she  should  not  try 
to  walk.  I  thought  it  a  good  and  sufficient 
reason  why  she  should  wear  loose  clothing, 
so  that  the  exercise  intended  for  the  whole 
body  could  have-  its  whole  effect.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  belter  for  such  suffering  WomeD 
to  take  a  large  portion  of  their  exercise  in 
other  ways  at  first.  Croquet,  riding  and 
driving  might  be  tried,  but  nothing  will  help 
them  much  until  they  dress  right.  By  the 
time  they  do  this,  however,  they  may  be  so 
-much  broker;  down  that  they  will  be  obliged 
•to  humor  themselves  a  great  deal  before  they 
■can  regain  even  oomfortable  health. 

American  ladies  walk  very  little.  For  this 
there  arc  several  causes,  no  one  of  which, 
however,  exercises  more  influence  than  that 
of  tight  dressing.  A  tightly  dressed  person 
cannot  enjoy  walking.  It  does  not  inflate 
the  lungs  with  the  increased  quantity  of  air 
■needed  for  the  increased  activity  of  the  sys- 
tem. To  promote  this  there  should  be  a 
..gentie  move  merit  of  the  arms,  All  untram- 
imelled  men  and  women,  and  boys  and  girls, 
.naturally  move  their  arms  more  or  less  in 
-■■■Talking.  It  is  not  needful  to  swing  them 
like  the  arms  of  a  steam  engine,  but  a  natu- 
ral movement  of  this  kind  will  be  graceful 
in  persons  otherwise  graceful.  This  also 
gives  character  to  the  gait  and  bearing  of  the 
individual,  and  imparts  life  and  animation. 

To  promote  this,  ladies  should  break  up 
the  pernicious  fashion  of  always  carrying 
something  in  their  hands.  With  a  short 
walking  dress  the  hands  would  seldom  be 
needed  to  manage  that.  With  a  broad-brim- 
med hat  the  face  may  be  shaded  enough  to 
make  the  carrying  of  a  parasol  superfluous, 
except  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  in  hot 
weather.  Happily  the  fashions  favor  this  at 
the  present  writing,  but  whether  they  will 
continue  to  do  so  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
reader  is  another  question.  But  when  a 
good  thing  of  that  kind  comes  along,  I  hold 
fast  to  it  as  long  as  I  can. 

Our  feet    gear   also  effects  our  walking. — 


The  shoes  at  present  worn  are  strong  aud 
thick  soled,  and  that  is  well,  but  if  stiff 
enough  to  make  corns,  that  mars  the  pleas- 
ure of  walking.  High  heels  will  also  do 
that  by  driving  the  foot  painfully  into  the 
forward  part  of  the  shoe.  Insist  on  having 
all  the  heel  removed,  and  then  have  only  one 
or  two  thicknesses  of  leather  or  "lifts"  put  on, 
qutte  as  wide  as  the  sole  and  as  long  as  the 
heel.  Then  if  your  shoes  are  large  enough, 
you  will  enjoy  your  walking  as  you  never 
could  with  high  and  narrow  heels.  Besides, 
by  wearing  these  unnatural  heels  we  derange 
the  whole  basis  of  our  physical  structure, 
and  sow  the  seeds  of  innumerable  ills  which 
we  are  but  just  beginning  to  reap.  I  know 
a  lovely  girl  prostrated,  perhaps  for*  life,  by 
spinal  and  nervous  complaints  caused,  her 
doctor  says,  by  wearing  high  and  narrow 
heels.  If  the  thwart;  nature  we  must  pay 
the  penalty. 

Ladies  (and  gentlemen,  too,  for  that  mat- 
ter,) are  almost  as  perverse  about  tight  shoes 
as  they  are  about  tight  dresses.  Bhoemak- 
ing  also  is  in  a  very  barberous  state.  The 
shoemaker  gets  his  "fit"  out  of  the  flesh  and 
bones  of  his  patrons,  instead  of  making  ah 
artistic  and  beautiful  article  to  meet  the  nat- 
ural wants  of  the  foot  and  allow  it  to  work 
freely  and  easily.  "That's  soon  said,  but  it 
can't  be  done,"  said  a  son  of  Crispin  in  re- 
ply to  such  a  criticism,  and  it  reminded  me 
of  a  dress  maker's  re-mark — "You  can't  ex- 
pect to  have  a  dress  sit  smooth  when  it 
hangs  like  a  bag  !"  To  her  I  could  trium- 
phantly reply  that  J  could  make  my  dresses 
hang  smooth,  and  if  I  made  shoes  I  believe  I 
should  eventually  find  some  way  of  making 
them  look  well  and  work  easikv  at  the  same 
time.  Our  study  in  the  past  has  been  too 
much  to  thwart  nature.  Our  true  happi- 
ness and  efficiency  depends  largely  on  our 
ability  to  work  with  her. 

Cold  feet  should  never  be  allowed.  The 
best  way  to  warm  them  and  to  keep  them 
warm  is  by  walking,  under  the  best  condi- 
tions, one  of  which  is  that  the  feet  be  clad  as 
warmly  as  the  rest  of  the  body.  Congress 
gaiters,  or  elastics  of  any  kind  about  a  shoe, 
keep  up  a  consfant  pressure  upon  the  blood 
vessels,  and  impede  circulation.  Garters 
and  elastics  should  also  be  dispensed  with 
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for  the  same  reason.  When  under- drawers 
are  worn  like  those  described  in  the  article 
on  "Women's  Dress,"*  the  stockings  may  be 
pinned  fast  to  them  at  the  top  with  large 
nursery  pins.  Otherwise  they  may  be  pinned 
to  the  outside  drawers,  or  an  elastic  may  be 
let  down  from  somewhere  about  the  waist 
with  a  nursery  pin  attached  to  the  end  of 
it,  and  pinned  into  the  stocking.  This  is 
pin  is  much  less  trouble  than  a  botton  with 
button  holes. 

Walking  is  an  exercise  adapted  to  all  con. 
ditions  except  those  of  utter  prospratiou. 
Every  day  the  walk  should  be  taken,  modi- 
fied somewhat  by  the  weather,  but  never  en- 
tirely dispensed  with,  unless,  indeed,  other 
equally  valuable  out-door  exercise,  like  gar- 
dening or  riding,  may  be  taken  in  its  place. 
Active  exercise  for  a  purpose  is  in  most  cases 
better  than  walking  for  mere  walking's  sake. 

Rambling  in  the  fields  and  woods,  berry- 
ing, gathering  flowers  and  botanizing,  are 
among  the  best  forms  of  exercise  for  women, 
next  to  out-of-door  work.  Gardening  is  the 
hest,  perhaps,  all  things  considered.  It  is 
active,  gently  exciting,  tasteful  and  avail- 
able to  most  women,  for  very  few  of  those 
who  read,  these  pages  are  so  shut  up  that 
they  do  not  have  a  chance  in  a  court  yard  at 
least,  however  small  it  may  be.  And  it  is 
surprising  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  some 
of  our  city  yards.  Some  little  front  yards  I 
have  seen,  that  do  not  contain  more  than  ten 
square  feet  of  earth,  that  are  yet  perfect 
masses  of  luxuriance  and  bloom.  As  for 
back  yards,  I  wonder  that  any  of  them  are 
allowed  to  he  waste  when  the  pale,  puny 
women  within  are  pining  for  just  the  vigor 
which  their  cultivation  would  bestow. 

I  know  one  lady  whose  sensible  doctor 
told  her  twenty  years  ago  that  she  was  half 
gone  with  consumption,  and  that  her  only 
chance  of  life  was  to  be  in  the  open  air  as 
much  as  possible.  And  a  perfect  bower  of 
Paradise  was  her  little  yard.  Was  the  soil 
poor  1  She  enriched  it.  Were  her  varieties 
indifferent  1  She  procured  better.  Nearly 
all  the  flowers  were  fragrant.  Fifteen  kinds 
of  roses  bloomed  under  her  hands,  and  a 
succession  of  flowers  filled  out  the  summer. 
One  side  of  the  yard  was  covered  with 
grapes.     Peaches,    plumbs    and    raspberries 


were  trained  en  espalier,  and  choice  squashes 
ripened  on  the  r<>;fs  of  the  out-houses. — 
Tomatoes  were  trained  to  single  poles  and 
yielded  luxuriantly,  and  ruby  strawberries 
peeped  out  even  from  the  bleaching  grass. 
She  herself  was  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  you 
could  expect  one  to  be  whose  half  decayed 
lung  had  left  her  with  insufficient  vitality. 
But  her  life  was  saved,  and  it  had  been  a 
happiness  to  herself  and  a  blessing  to  others. 

Many  of  our  ladies  are  beginning  to  claim 
their  "rights"  in  the  garden.  Many  years 
ago  a  gieat  deal  was  said  about  the  neglect 
of  fanners  to  make  gardens.  This  state  of 
things  has  been  greatly  improved,  but  it  new 
begins  to  appear  probable  that  this  depart- 
ment will  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  women. 
It  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  them.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  necessary  that  they  should  do 
the  hardest  part  of  the  work,  but  after  a 
while  they  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
much  they  can  do,  and  how  strong  ihey  will 
become. 

Women  should  also  learn  to  drive  and  to 
ride  on  horseback,  I  do  not  know  why  wo- 
men "never  can  go  anywhere,"  without  call- 
ing off  some  man  from  his  proper  work  to, 
harness  up  and  drive  for  them.  It  does  not 
require  very  super-feminine  strenght  to 
manage  a  horse.  It  is  the  tact,  the  will- 
power, that  does  it  mostly,  and  women  can 
exercise  that  just  as  well  as  men,  and  they 
have  just  as  good  a  right  to  do  so.  One  of 
the  most  provoking  things  about  it  is  that 
very  commonly  the  men  arrogate  the  horses 
all  to  themselves,  or  give  the  women  the  old 
hacks,  saying  that  "the  women  spoil  horses" 
for  any  other  use. 

Suppose,  however,  it  were  so.  Haven't 
the  women  just  as  good  a  right  to  "spoil" 
horses  lor  their  use  as  the  men  for  theirs  1 
Do  men  call  a  horse  "spoiled"  because  he  is 
only  a  good  saddle  horse,  or  a  carriage  horsel 
I  do  not  see  why  the  women  of  a  family  may 
not  with  perfect  propriety,  where  horses  are 
kept  at  all,  appropriate  a  horse  entirely  to 
to  their  own  use.  This  is  precisely  one  of 
the  places  where  man's  injustice  to  woman 
comes  in.  He  holds  the  profits  of  the  joint 
stock  concern  in  his  own  hands  and  allows 
women  only  wdiat  is  "customary."  Still,  in 
many  cases,  no  doubt,  if  women  would  only 
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declare  Lheir  right  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,''  on  horseback  cr  any 
other  way,  they  would  gain  their  point. 

There  is  no  necessity,  however,  of  women's 
spoiling  horses.     If  the  men  would   take  as 
much   pain     to   teach    their   d   ught  -      >' 
manage!. if  Lit  of  a  horst  l ; 

and  if  tl         ■     ien  won  d    b      brb 
and  determined  to  learn,  an 
a  suitable    dress,    thei  i  woul  i    be  vi 
difficulty  about  the  matter. 

But  what  is  Lb:     di  mal    iigl    :     ":  . 
like    the    roice    cf    many    oppress*  I 
sounding  up  from  the    subterranean  caverns. 
Let  us,  in  the  exubei  am 
vigor,  turn  knights-errant,  sine* 
chivalry  is  dying  out  among    the  men.     Yes, 
here  is  one  in  the  uaik  castle  of  custom,  :- 
prisoned  a:  bar  [  labor,  not  with  grated 
dows,  to  be  sure,    but  worse   yet — \vi    . 
which  do  not  even  admit  the  sunlight. 

"It  does  very  well  for  you  to  talk  about 
exercise,"  she  begins,  I  have  too  much 
lam  so  tired  when  ray  house-  work  is  doix 
that  I  am  glad  to  get  a  chance  to  sit  clown 
in  a  chair,  to  soy  nothing  about  walking  out 
for  exercise." 

Well,  housework  is  certainly  good  exer- 
cise. If  the  person  is  properly  dressed,  so 
Chat  it  can  have  its  natural  effect,  it  is  whole- 
some a  kind  of  exercise  as  any  one  can  take 
within  doors.  It  exercises  the  whole  system, 
even  more  thoroughly  than  walking,  and  it 
has  also  the  advantage  of  a  stimulus,  and  of 
a  peculiarly  profitable  result.  But  as  we 
have  intimated,  necessity,  or  an  unwise  am- 
bition, often  leads  to  overdoing.  When  that 
is  clone,  however,  it  does  not  help  the  matter 
much  to  sit  down,  or  even  to  lie  down,  mo- 
ping in  a  close,  dark  room.  Come  out  into 
the  sunlight.  It  will  give  you  vigor.  Spread 
a  down  comfortable  under  the  tree,  and  rest 
in  good  earnest,  or  take  a  drive  out,  that  will 
z'est  you. 

You  haven't  the  time  1  What  absorbs  you 
so  1  Remodeling  an  old  dress  !  Why,  it 
it  looks  fresh  and  good  now.  It  is  out  of 
style,  you  say.  And  you  prefer  to  do  tha^ 
rather  than  go  out  and  take  the  fresh  air. — 
Wtll,  then  you  must  surfer  the  consequences. 
You  will  feel  just  so  tired  and  exhausted  to- 
morrow: It  is  not  enough  to  take  exercise 
jii  the  house.     You  want  sunshine  and  fresh 


air  also,  and  the  little  you  get  in  l  tinning  in 
and  out  is  not  nearly  enough. 

But  perhaps  that  young  mother  next  door 

will  ride  cut   with    her    babe.     After  some 

little  persuasion    she  consents,  but  it  takes 

.r",  i?e   hour    to    dz  >s     hor:  elf  aud    her 

:■   i  •;•       '•     ';■  acled  down 

.'-    ambroid*  ry.     I    remark 

a  great  ieal  of   time   to  do 

the    .   .  ugfor   her   babe.     ''Yes,    it   takes  a 

•-  of  children, 

j    i«       dolefully.    Her    pale 

wheel:  ;        ,i    ivitness    tc  many  days  of  weary 

stitching,   and    nights  cf  toil.     The  wailing 

r  -.  and  will  be  affected 

.  .    mother  gets 

fo;  il    s  the  Lrn     ien  I   admiration  of   the  ba- 

thesl  it  p  is!  il  le  that    human    be- 

ings    .-.  enseless?     I    sail  next  on 

es,  "-horn   I  find  up  to  their 

?yes     ii)    ruffling,     trimming,    dress-making. 

■      ou    bee       u     I      :  ty  1"     I    inquire. 

"No     we    shall    not    he   able   to  go  out  this 

;  '  e  must  finish  tin's  dress." 

''What  a  v  orld  of  work  you  are  putting  on 
it!"  "Yes,  we  just  .counted  up  for  the  fun 
of  the  thing.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
twenty  yards  of  stitching,  besides  the  hasting 
ai  •'  hor  hand  work."  "And  do  you  sit  at 
this  all    day  V     "Yes,    and   day  after 

6iiy,  too.  I  declare,  the  way  they  make 
dresses  now  gives  a  great  deal  of  work.  I 
shall  be  glad  when  the  fashion  changes." 
I  at  this  young  woman    in    amazement, 

but  I  presume  remonstrance  will  be  thrown 
away  on  any  one  who  can  thus  clank  her 
chains  for  music. 

Fancy  work  of  all  kinds  takes  a  great  deal 
of  time,  cramps  a  great  many  lungs,  and 
.  .:.  rn  y  eyes,  and  though  it  pro- 
duces many  pretty  tilings,  and  cultivates  the 
taste  a  little,  yet  they  are  poor  pay  for  health, 
The  only  time  it  is  admissible  is  when  you 
have  really  nothing  better  to  do,  mostly  when 
talking  or  visiting,  and  something  is  wanted 
to  busy  the  fingers  with.  For  this  it  is  well 
to  keep  some  simple  trifle  on  hand.  It  is 
very  absorbing  if  we  allow  it  to  engross  our 
attention.    Beware  of  it. 

The  fact  is,  if  we  are  willing  to  give  up  our 
time  to  fancy  work,  or,  indeed,  to  anything 
else  that  crowds  upon  our  attention,  we  that 
are  industriously  inclined  can  find  enough  to 
so  occupy  our  fingers  that  we  can  easily  pei- 
suade  ourselves  we  have  no  time  to  attend 
to  exercise;  but  if  we  keep  it  in  view,  and 
resolutely  give  it  a  place  among  things  that 
must  be  done,  we  shall  find  time  to  give  it 
some  attention.  If  it  is  done  judiciously, 
very  few  things  will  give  us  better  satisfac- 
tion in  health,  and  strength,  and  pleasure. — 
Home  and  Health. 
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Improved  Stock  for  Sale, 

ACCLIMATED  AND  ADAPTED  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  CLIMATE. 
Cattle—  Brahmins    and  their  Curacies. 

They  are  murrain-proof,  rapid  growers.  Many  of  the  Cows  excel  as  milkers,  and  the  ox- 
en are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  breed  for  a  hot   climate. 

Hogs — -Tilacls:  Essex. 

This  breed  of  Hogs  has  within  a  few  years  been  greatly  improved.  They  are  free  from 
mange,  can  be  fattened  at  any  age,  and  admirably  adapted  for  crossing  on  and  improving  the 
white  breeds,  and  the  common  stock  of  the  country. 

PR  INGE  ALBERT  AND  BLACK  BERKS  HI  RES, 

They  are  very  active  and  thrifty,  growing  to  a  larger  size  than  the  Essex. 

Sheep— Spa  nish  Merinos. 

They  are  tree,  from  rot  and  snuffles,  are  easy  keepers,  and  when  crossed  make  a  rapid  and 
marked  improvement  on  the  native  flocks,  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wool. 

Cashinere  Angora  Goats. 

In  many  localities -they  have  proved  to  be  very  profitable.  When  crossed  with  the  native 
£Oats  they  give  size  and  stamina.  They  are  not  a  grazing  animal,  but  require  a  range  with 
briars,  pine  bushes,  sassafras,  weed-;,  etc. 

The  wool  of  the  pure  breed  is,  iu  New  York,  in  demand  at  from  80  to  90  cents  per  pound. 
~~  Prices  and  descriptive  catalogues  furnished  on  application  by  letter  to 

H.ICHAP133    E^HESTES^tS, 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA. 
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From  the  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 
Seeding  With  Clover. 
Eds.  Country  Gentleman: — I 
have  noticed  for  some  time  past, 
that  writers  on  the  clover  plant  and 
clover  seeding,  direct  that  nothing 
less  than  a  quarter  to  half  bushel  of 
clover  seed  should  be  sown  to  the 
acre.  Occasionally  one  will  ven- 
ture the  assertion  that  from  four  to 
six  quarts  is  sufficient.  My  expe- 
rienct  \&    say    that    both   were 

right,  in  my  judgment  it  depends 
more  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil 
than  on  the  amount  of  seed.  If,  as 
"  F.  G."  says,  the  ground  is  "  rich 
and  mellow,  deep,"  evenly,  uniform- 
ly alike,  why,  if  the  ground  is  cov- 
ered with  seed,  it  will  germinate 
and  grow  alike  ;  but  where  there  is 
one  such  field,    there  are   probably 


five  hundred  quite  different;  there 
are  doubts  whether  such  thick 
growths  of  clover  can  be  as  nutri- 
tious or  healthy  as  thiner  seeding — > 
the  most  of  it  must  have  been  in 
the  shade  too  much;  only  the  mid^ 
day  sun  could  penetrate  such  a  mass. 
We  are  all  well  aware  how  slight  the 
plant  grows  under  shade — that  there 
is  a  difference  in  its  appearance  and 
value  ;  also  if  such  a  growth  should 
get  down  by  wet  weather,  as  we 
sometimes  have,  it  would  be  injured 
materially. 

There  is  something  very  peculiar 
about  different  fields  in  germinating 
and  carrying  forward  the  seed  of 
clover — more  so,  seemingly,  than 
any  other  seed.  I  have  passed  over 
fields  where  one  peck  per  acre,  and 
others  where  four  quarts  had  been 
sown,  and  aparently  no  difference 
in  the  growth  at  cutting  time;  and 
I  have  passed   over   a   field   where 
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one  peck  has  been  sown,  and  there 
was  a  difference  in  that  field  of  say 
two  quarts  per  acre. 

Some  three  years  since  business 
called  me  upon  a  farm  in  the  rear 
of  the  farm  of  the  Hon.  Geo. 
Geddes,  and  having  a  little  leisure, 
and  remembering  that  it  had  been 
said  that  he  had  "clover  on  the 
brain,"  it  was  a  good  opportunity  to 
take  a  look  at  a  clover  field  under- 
such  treatment  near  by.  By  the 
way,  1  passed  his  farm  this  season 
while  they  were  harvesting  wheat, 
and  if  such  wheat,  barley  and  oats 
as  I  saw  was  the  result  of  "  clover 
on  the  brain,"  it  would  be  well  if  an 
hundred  and  one  others  had  had  the 
same  application  applied  to  them  ; 
they  were  truly  magnificent  ! — 15 
to  20  bundles  in  a  shock,  old  fash- 
ioned, and  near  enough  to  be  neigh- 
bors too.  The  cats,  like  F.  G.'s 
clover,  were  erect  and  full  headed. 

As  I  was  saving,  the  field  was  un- 
dulating, and  as  I  passed  from  the 
crown  of  one  knoll  or  ridge  to 
another,  I  saw  there  was  a  differ- 
ence in  the  thickness  of  the  plants; 
the  crown  was  thin,  co  : .  ra  ively; 
at  the  base  very  thick  and  heavy. 
Now,  why  this  difference  ?  No 
doubt  there  was  the  same  quatirv  of 
seed  per  acre  on  one  part  as  the 
other;  probably,  for  this  season, 
every  rain  that  fell  upon  the  crown 
washed  out    and    carried  down   the 


finer  and  richer  parts    of 


soil. 


thereby  lessening  the  amount  of 
plant  food  and  friabieness  of  the 
earth,  and   adding  to  that  below. — 


Growth  is  made  from  materials  in 
the  soil  (and  atmosphere;)  the  less 
therein,  the  less  obeve. 

I  will  assume  that  the  soils  of 
those  crowns  represent  the  soil  of 
many  fields,  and  more  than  repre- 
sent some.  If  so,  why  sow  more 
seed  than  the  soil  will  germinate  and 
carryforward  to  maturity?  Will 
some  one  say  the  poorer  the  soil, 
the  more  seed,  as  with  other  seed  ? 
The  poorer  the  horse  or  ox,  the 
greater  the  burthen  ! 

I  know  it  is  alleged  that  the  rich- 
soils,  wheat,  &c,  will  tiller  out  more 
than  on  poor  soils.  Now,  I  ask  are 
not  the  nature  and  habits  of  the 
wheat  and  other  grains  the  same, 
whether  on  different  conditions  of 
soil  or  not  ?  If  on  rich,  deep,  well 
cultivated  soils,  wheat  "spreads," 
or  gives  extra  numbers  of  snears  or 

O  J- 

stalks,    they  will  be     of   the  same 

height  as  the  main  ones,  with  good 
heads,  while  on  poor  soils,  the  ex- 
tra spears  or  stalks,  more  or  less, 
will  be  from  one-quarter  to  two- 
third    -  ■     high,    generally    with, a 

die  't  head,  small  kern<  .  .and  some 

]  ■  ■  '■■        '  my  at  ail. 

To  sustain  the  above,  I  will  re- 
late what  came  under  my  observa- 
tion the  past  season  :  Last-year  the 
quack  roots  in  one  and  three-fourths 
acres  of  land  were  rotted  therein; 
the  last  days  of  August  the  piece 
was  plowed,  and    a  dig]  sring 

of  manure  was  put  on  top  and  har^ 
rowed ;  (neighb  >r  sav  the  crop 
would  have  been  better  if  it  had 
been  left  off;)  two  and  three-fourths 
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bushels  of  Troadwell  wheat  was 
drilled  in.  In  November  the  growth 
was  rank,  and  some  hundred  sheep 
were  turned  on  a  couple  of  days — a 
fall  of  snow  preveating  further  feed- 
ing, A  portion  of  it  was  down  from 
June  7th;  on  the  10th,  a]  ithei 
heavy  ram  broke  more  down. — 
Mowed  the  most  : :?  it  with  a  scythe, 
balance  with  a  cradle;  threshed  out 
72  counts,  (not  cleaned  yet.)  This 
was  all  e 


ven  strawea. 


Tlin 


1  : 


Lhirty  rod 
from  this,  on  same  farm,  another 
piece  of  wheat  was  sown  about  the 
same  time,  (wheat  after  wheat  on 
account  of  clover  failing  in  spring 
before;)  one  and  a  half  bushels  to 
the  acre  was  drilled  in.  There  was 
much  less  straw  on  this  piece,  and 
the  extra  spears  were  from  one- 
fourth  to  two- thirds  the  height  of 
the  main  one,  with  short  heads  and 
small  kernels.  If  two  or  two  and  a 
half  bushels  had  been  sown,  would 
there  have  been  a  larger  yield  ?  It 
was  about  one  half  the  other. 

In  1889,  I  sowed  three  bushels 
of  clover  seed — the  first  bushel  on 
74  paces  in  width,  the  second  on  64, 
the  third  on  84  paces  in  width — 10 
casts  between  the  second  and  last. 
There  was  apparently  no  difference 
in  the  field,  but  where  underdrains 
had  been  laid,  there  was  a  marked 
increase  over  those  parts  that  had 
been  dry  and  cropped  for  years  be- 
fore. Onondaga. 


The  Dutch  Gap  canal  shortens 
the  distance  between  Richmond  and 
Norfolk  about  nine  miles. 


We  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  firm  mentioned  in  the  follow- 
ing article,  but  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  some  of  our  subscri- 
b  -■ :  in  this  county  would  endorse 
it, 


Ac  01 


B  ?  m  s>'.S'Hiu!9rS. 


"Thoroughbred  Esses  Pigs  for  sale,   got 

ported   Lord  Western,  DeCoursey  and 

Prince   Royal,   out  of  the  finest    imported 

Sows.     Warranted    to    give   satisfaction  in 

e\    ;  j'  respect." 

Such  is  the  promising  announce- 
ment  of  one  of  the  many  advertise- 
ments of  N.  ?.  Boyer  &  Co.,  of 
Parkesburg,  Chester  County}  Pa., 
in  the  Stock  Journal,  their  special 
puffer,  and,  also,  in  their  "Illustra- 
ted Priced  Catalogue,"  by  which 
they  proclaim  themselves  'prepared 
to  fill  orders  for  pure  blood  improved 
Essex  Pigs,  at  forty  dollars  per  pair, 
from  one  to  two  months  old.' 

They  further  state,  for  our  edifi- 
cation, that  their  prices  may  be 
somewhat  higher  than  those  of  their 
neighbors,  who  start  out  with  m*» 
ferior  animals  of  doubtful  pedigrees; 
it  is  folly  to  expect  that  pure  and 
high-bred  animals  can  be  had  for 
'dung-hill  prices,'  and  as  if  to 
startle  us  by  their  stupendous  pre- 
parations— 'Cur  buildings  here 
cover  over  three  acres  of  ground, 
and  were  erected  at  a  cost 
of  0100,000.'  'On  account  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  blooded  stock 
we  ship,  we  have  obtained  special 
rates  from  express  companies  ;'  'are 
enabled  to  ship  cheaper  than  parties 
doing  a  small  business  ;    pay   route 
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agents  for   taking  better  care  of  our 
stock,  feeding,  watering,'  etc. 

"We  intend  to  continue  in  the 
business,  and  expect,  by  dealing 
honorably,  that  the  public  will  con- 
tinue their  patronage;"  and,  as  if 
to  inspire  confidence,  they  proclaim: 
"We  have  a  capital  of  over  $250,- 
000  invested  in  the  business,  and 
this  is,  of  itself,  a  guarantee  that  it 
is  conducted  honorably.'''1 

Now,  to  the  uninitiated,  this  may 
all   sound   very  grand,  very  honest, 
in  fact,  imposing,  and  we  might  con- 
tinue to  quote  the  fulsome  egotisms, 
"usque    ad  nauseam,'"    but   by  the 
recital  of  the  particulars  of  a  recent 
transaction   with    this    enterprising 
firm,    we  propose  to  prove,    that   if 
they  "expected  to  deal  honorably," 
they  hare  disappointed    their  own 
expectations  most  sadly,  that    their 
statements  are  false,  their   guaran- 
tees illusory,  their  promises  worth- 
less, their  method  of  fulfilling  them 
utterly  despicable,    and   that  they 
constitute    one    of    the    most    con** 
temptible  swindling  concerns,  flour- 
ishing in  this  era  of  lying,  cheating, 
stealing,  and  rascality  generally. 

To  commence  ab  initio,  about  the 
first  of  January  last,  they  informed 
me  that  they  had  "some  extra  fine 
pi_gs  on  hand,  and  would  take  pleas- 
ure in  filling  my  order  satisfac- 
torily." I  ordered  a  pair  of 
improved  essex  (so-called)  imme- 
diately. In  about  two  months 
I  made  some  inquiry  as  to  the  delay, 
when  they  condescended  to  inform 
me  that    "the  pigs  will  be  shipped 


by  the  10 ch  of  March — they  shall 
be  fine  ones."  After  sending  to  the 
depot,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  a 
half  dozen  times,  I  was,  finally,  re- 
lieved of  further  trouble  by  their 
arrival  on  the  24th  of  March,  in  a 
starving  condition.  The  little  bag 
of  saw-dust  looking  food  had  never 
been  opened;  ani  they  were  perfect- 
ly ravenous.  So  much  for  the  ex> 
tra  attention  of  route  agents,  in 
watering,  feeding,  &c. 

No  one  who  saw  them,  believed 
these  miserable  caricatures  on  the 
Essex  branch  of  the  hog  family  were 
the  ones  shipped  by  Boyer  &  Co., 
because  it  was  "not  thought  that 
such  stock  could  be  found  at  the 
North,"  and  the  only  explanation 
that  suggested  itself  to  my  mind, 
was  that  they  had  been  exchanged 
in  transitu,  but  their  prolonged 
and  dogged  silence  forbids  any  such 
charitable  conjecture. 

I  immediately  requested  an  ex- 
planation, offered  to  reship  them  as 
utterly  worthless,  transmitted  a 
description  of  the  pigs  and  a  cestifi- 
cate  of  disinterested  parties  as  to 
its  correctness,  and  proposed,  if  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory,  to  fur-» 
nish  the  names  of  thirty  of  the  most 
reliable  gentlemen  of  this  commu- 
nity, any  three  or  more  of  whom 
they  might  select  to  report  to  them 
an  oath,  after  examining  the  pigs, 
as  to  the  truth  of  my  representa- 
tions, and  the  extent  of  the  alleged 
grievances. 

I  have  written    them  repeatedly 
requesting  an    explanation    in   the 
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most  respectful  terms,  but  conscious,  I  carefully  examined  the  pigs  shipped 


I  suppose,  of  having  perpetrated  a 
deliberate  swindle,  and  of  their  ina- 
bility to  extenuate  the  outrage,  they 
have  maintained  a  profound  silence. 

I  now  give  a  transcript  of  the 
description  of  the  pigs  and  certifi- 
cates of  its  truth,  to  which,  a  hund- 
red other  names  might  have  been 
added  if  deemed  necessary. 

Both  have  a  thick  coat  of  hair, 
longer  than  that  of  most  hogs. — 
Lady    Boyer    is     a    little      short, 


by  N.  P.  Boyer  k  Co.,  of  Parkes- 
burg,  Pa.,  to  J.  M.  Dennis,  purport- 
ing to  be  "pure  blood,  improved 
Essex,  of  stock  recently  imported 
from  England,"  and  that  the  above 
description  of  them  is  very  accurate 
and  without  the  least  exaggeration  ; 
that,  in  our  opinion,  they  are  not 
Essex,  possessing  none  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  that  breed;  that  their 
form,  sine,  style  and  entire  "make 
up,"    indicate  very  inferior    pigs  of 


dumpy  shoat  of  liiipuJian  dimen-  |  inferior  stock  ;  that  they  are  utterly 
.tions,  and  extensive  abdominal  do-  J  worthless  for  breeding  purposes, 
velopments,  rcsem-b.ing  very  much  being  altogether  inferior  to  most 
what  ie  termed,  in  popular  parlance,  j  inferior  pigs  to  be  found  on  our 
a  wood-rat,  altogether,  on  the  pig-  j  Carolina  farms;  that  they  are  not 
my,  squatty  order,  and  can  never]  worth  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
attain  respectable   size   under    any  j  apiece,    and   that    the    shipment  of 


treatment. 

Sir  N.  P.  is  black,  with  red  hair 
about  his  nose,  face,  throat  and 
belly,  imparting  a  brown  tinge  to 
those  parts ;  ears  drooped  until 
their  points  fall  below  the  eyes, 
very  long  legs,  short  body,  narrow, 
thin  back,  guant  belly,  head  unusu- 
ally large  and  elongated,  face  rath- 
er prominent  between  the  eyes,  pro- 
filing a  Roman  nose,  rump  drooped, 
and  with  his  humped-back,  forms  a 
'beautiful  semi-circular  curve  from 
the  root  of  his  tail  to  the  end  of  an 
elongated  proboscis.  His  tout  en- 
semble unmistakably  proclaim  him  a 
member  of  the  land  pike  frater- 
nity, with  a  rakish,  vile  and  villains 
ous  vissage. 

State  of  S.  C— Sumpter  County. 
This  is  to  certify  that  wc    have 


suoh  pigs  at  any  price  is  a  disgrace 
to  any  stock  dealer,  and  a  gross  im- 
position on  the  purchaser. 

(Signed)    T.  M.  MULDROW. 
R.  E.  DENNIS. 
RUFUS  A.  GREEN. 

The  inimitable  chef  d'eeuvres  of 
Boyer's  prodigious  "hogery,"  are 
now  about  seven  months  old,  and 
have  attained  the  following  aston- 
ishing small  weights :  Sir  N.  P. 
thirty  and  Lady  Boyer  twentyseight 
and  a  quarter  pounds. 

If  what  has  been  said  were  not 
deemed  sufficient  to  establish  the 
charge  of  swindling,  the  most  indubi- 
table testimony  can  be  anducedthat 
the  veriest  "dung  hill"  chickens 
have  been  sold  by  this  concern  for 
"dead  games,"  guaranteed  to  be 
"pure  blood"  of  imported  stock. 
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It  may  be  gratifying  to  these  en- 
terprising   verniers    of     "high-bred 
animals,"  to  learn  that    these  cher- 
ished and  appropriate  souvenirs  of  a 
most    execrable  transaction,  will  be 
"put  in  an  appearance"  at  our  next 
State    Fair    in    Columbia,    for    the 
gratification  of  admiring  spectators. 
There  they    will  evince   to    gazing 
multitudes  the  wonderful  success  in 
^propagating    "high-bred    animals" 
.which    has    attended    the  efforts   of 
ftbis  firm,  whose  honored  name  they 
shear,  and  contribute  additional  eclat 
-■to  the  unenviable   notoriety   of   the 
.concern  that  "expects    to  deal  hon> 
,-orably." 

J.  M.  DENNIS. 
^Bishopvilh,  S.  0.,  20thJuly,mi. 


Study  of  tie  Ashes  of  Plants. 
The  earliest  experience  in  the  use 
•of  fire,  showed  that  no  combustible 
of  a  vegetable  or  animal  nature,  ex- 
cept a  pure  fat  or  resin,  perhaps, 
could  be  burnt  without  leaving  a  re- 
,sidium  of  earthly,  incombus:iblemat-* 
ter,  called  ashes.  This  earliest  expe- 
;i-i°nce  is  the  universal  experience  of 
all  times  ;  all  vegetable  and  animal 
bodies,  without  exception,  when 
perfectly  burnt,  leave  a  notable 
amount  of  ashes.  And  although 
■certain  pure  products  of  vegetable 
and  animal  bodies  which  may  have 
been  separated,  naturally  or  artifi- 
cially, from  them  such  as  fat,  resin, 
sugar,  &c.,  mav  be  entirely  desti- 
tu:e  of  the  earthly  matters  which 
constitute  these  ashes,  yet  accurate 
examination    has    shown  that  every 


vegetable  cell  or  animal  fibre,  every 
portion  of  organized  tissue,  always 
contain  a  certain  regular  quantity 
of  these  incombustible  ingredients. 

History  tells  us  that  the  ancients 
learnt  by  experience,  also,  that  the 
ashes  of  different  plants  were  va- 
rious' in  their  properties;  and  they 
applied  the  potash  of  the  ashes  of 
the  land  plants  to  detergent  uses, 
and  speedily  manufactured  it  into 
soap.  It  was  early  discovered  that 
the  ashes  of  the  sea-weeds  differed 
from,  those  of  land  plants.  The  lat- 
ter forming  hard  soap,  with  fatty 
matters,  while  the  latter  only  pro- 
duced soft  soap;  because  soda  pre- 
dominated in  the  sea-weed,  while 
potash  is  the  principal  alkali  of  the 
land  plant. 

Long  before  the  true  nature  of 
these  alkalies  was  known,  the  ashes 
of  the  wormwood  and  of  the  burnt 
tartar  of  the  wine-cask,  were  used 
to  furnish  a  pure  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash ;  by  the  names  of  "  salt  of 
wormwood  "  and  "  salt  of  tartar;" 
and  before  the  discovery  of  Iodine 
the  ashes  of  sponges,  and  the  s  tenia 
and  ashes  of  certain  sea- weeds  were 
found,  by  experience,  to  be  benefi- 
cial in  scrofulous  diseases;  a  property 
which  they  owed  to  Iodine  com- 
pounds existing  in  them. 

Thus  was  it  ascertained,  by  ex^ 
perience  and  without  the  aid  of 
science,  that  not  only  did  every  or- 
ganized body  yield  ashes  when 
burnt,  but  that  these  ashes  varied 
in  their  properties  in  plants  grown 
in  the  same  soil. 
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More  recent  experience,  with  the 
aid  of  science,  has  thrown  much 
light  on  this  subject,  and  proved  not 
only  a  wonderful  constancy  of  rela- 
tionship between  different  vegeta- 
bles and  the  composition  of  their 
ashes,  but  also  between  different 
■parts  of  the  same  vegatables  and 
their  ashes  ;  and  has  demonstrated, 
especially,  the  necessity  of  the  study 
■of  these  incombustible  ingredients 
of  organic  beings,  in  order  to  the 
full  development  of  the  science  and 
art  of  agriculture. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  same 
'materials  which  form  the  ashes  of 
plants,  and  are  essential  to  their 
growth,  produce  the  bones  and  other 
incombustible  portions  of  animals. 
The  presence  of  these  in  the  vegeta-. 
■ble  or  other  food  is  absolutely  es- 
sential also  to  animal  nourishment. 
These  ingredients  have  been  called, 
hence,  the  ''fixed  or  mineral  ele- 
ment cf  nutrition." 

The  accurate  study  of  these  fix- 
ed materials  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble  bodies,  in  recent  times,  has  done 
more  to  advance  agriculture  than 
-any  other  study,  and  when  it  has 
'been  fully  carried  out  and  applied 
to  our  fields  and  gardens,  instead  of 
"becoming  sterile  and  exhausted  un- 
der constant  cropping,  will  maintain 
•a  perennial  fertility. 

But  the  complete  study  of  these 
essential  ingredients,  in  all  their 
numerous  relationships,  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  laborious;  and  it 
will  be  only  in  the  lapse  %f  time, 
•and  by  the  correllation  of  the  labors 


of  skilled  observers  and  experimen- 
ters,, that  the  beneficial  result  wilL 
be  finally  brought  about.  But  much 
has  already  he  en  done  in  this  direc- 
tion during  the  hist  thirty  years,. 
and  progress,  in  this  most  interests 
ing  and  important  investigation,  is 
in  an  increasing  ratio.  Already  is, 
there  enough  of  established  facts,, 
in  this  relation,  to  make  it  the  in- 
terest, as  well  as  the  duty,  of  agri- 
culturists to  obtain  such  an,  ac- 
quaintance with  the  naturalseience, 
and  especially  with  chemistry  and 
physiology,  as  will  enable  them  to 
read  and  understand  the  annals  and: 
records  of  scientific  discovery  in. 
agriculture;  and  of  all  young  men 
who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to 
this  most  independent  as  well  as 
most  useful  occupation,  to  begin  by 
such  a  cultivation  of  the  mind  that 
they  may  be  able  to  appreciate  and1 
apply  thescientiflc  knowledge  of  the 
age  as  well  as  to  further  and  in- 
crease it  in  this  direction. 

Farmer's  Journal. 


Manure 


lo  2  a  coo. 


-The 


descendants  of  the  pilgrims  make 
money  raising  tobacco,  but  they  do 
it  in  spite  of  uifneulties.  To  grow 
the  present  crop  manure  was  brought. 
from  the  dairy  regions  of  Vermont. 
Montpelier  and  Middiebury  loaded 
several  trains  with  manure  which 
went  to  the  tobacco  farms  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  price  paid  in  Ver- 
mont for  stable  manure  is  about  $15 
per  cord.  The  freight  amounts  to 
$40  per  ear.  Still  the  demand  is  so 
great  for  it  that  it  is  engaged  and 
transported,  this  season,  for  next. 
year's  crop. 
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From  carefully  competed  statis- 
tics the  Department  at  Washington, 
arrives  at  the  following  facts  : 

1.  Green  corn-fodder  is  neither 
worthless  nor  the  poorest  of  all  soil- 
ing material. 

2.  It  is  the  best  when  planted  in 
drills  or  hills,  not  so  thickly  as  to 
prevent  normal  growth  and  develop- 
ment, cultivated  to  destroy  weeds 
and  grasses,  and  cut  between  tassel- 
ing  and  earing,  when   the    elements 

elaborated  for  production  of  the 
ear  are  stored  in  readiness  for  im- 
mediate use. 

3.  It  is  probable,  both  from  the 
rationale  of  the  case  and  from  facts 
presented  above,  that  in  the  more 
northern  latitudes,  a  mistake  has 
often  been  made  sowing  thickly 
Southern  corn  which  cannot  mature, 
tlae  fodder  from  which  fed  in  Au- 
gust must  be  very  nearly  worthless. 
On  the  contrary,  the  fodder  from 
northern  corn,  especially  sweet  corn, 
drilled  and  cultivated,  and  fed  just 
before  earing,  is  found  to  he  very 
valuable. 

4.  Its  value,  compared  with  lu- 
cerene,  millet,  the  best  grasses,  and 
other  plants  containing  a  larger  per- 
centage of  nutriment,  taking  into 
consideration  the  quantity  produced 
and  the  cost  of  its  production,  has 
not  been  determined  fully,  and 
should  be  decided  by  a  series  of 
thorough  and  exhaustive  expert 
ments. 

It  is  evident  from  all  that  is  cons 
flicting  in    the  opinion  of  different- 


feeders,  that  the  differences  are 
mainly  due  to  the  decree  of  maturi- 
ty or  soundness  of  the  corn.  That 
from  thick  sowing,  immatute,  color- 
less and  watery,  is  unfit  to  place 
before  the  cows  ot  any  well  regula- 
ted dairy.  It  is  probable  that  half 
that  is  fed  is  either  improperly  cuK 
tivated  or  in  a  stage  of  growth  not 
productive  of  the  highest  results. — ■ 
If  this  -hould  be  the  case,  how  stu- 
pid to  condemn  the  maize  for  the 
ignorance  of  the  cultivator.  If  it 
is  found  to  contain  too  little  nutri- 
ment for  its  bulk,  or  too  small  an 
amount  of  the  flesh-forming  element^ 
the  suggestion  found  in  the  practice 
of  some,  giving  a  small  amount  of 
more  highly  concentrated  nutriment 
in  connection  with  corn  fodder,  is 
eminently  wise.  This  is  a  deficien- 
cy easily  remedied.  While  corn  is 
our  national  crop,  less  fastidious  in 
the  circumstances  of  its  growth  than 
almost  any  other,  and  capable  of 
yielding  so  largely  under  the  prover- 
bial neglect  which  characterizes  our 
culture,  lee  not  this  fodder  be  dis- 
carded until  something  of  greater 
practical  value  is  found,  the  superi- 
ority of  which  has  been  actually 
demonstrated  under  local  circum-' 
stances  of  soil,  climate  and  cultivas 
tion. 


The  total  number  of  pounds  of  to- 
bacco raised  in  this  country  last 
year  amount  to  two  hundred  and 
seventy-three  million,  seven  huu- 
dred  and  sixty-five  pounds,  and  the 
value  is  estimated  at  $32,205,325. 
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Farmers  Spelling  Book  and  Catechism. 


" To  do  good  and  communicate,  forget  not" 


BY  SENEX. 


Article  6th.  To  build  a  fence. 
Clear  off  the  ground  where  fence  is 
to  stand,  10  feet  wide.  If  the  place 
be  old  land,  plow  it  so  as  to  kill  all 
grass  or  weeds,  and  take  up  all 
sprouts  and  brias.  The  fence  can 
be  cleaned  now  better  than  after 
fence  is  built,  therefore  do  it. — 
Weeds,  briars  and  bramble  look  bad, 
and  cause  fence  to  rot.  Set  a  row 
of  stakes,  at  proper  distance  apart, 
in  straight  line  2J  feet  from  edge  of 
plowed  land.  Have  a  small  pole  4J 
feet,  or  5  feet,  if  the  place  is  expos- 
ed to  wind  or  cattle,  and  measure 
from  each  stake  at  right  angles, 
across  the  plowed  land,  and  set  up 
another  row  of  stakes.  Then  take 
a  bull-tongue  and  run  a  furrow  by 
these  stakes,  to  help  laying  ground 
rails  or  poles  right  over  this  furrow. 
If  it  is  an  old  fence  you  have  to 
repair,  throw  it  down,  and  build 
from  the  ground.  To  hold  up  fence 
and  take  out  rotten  or  crooked  rails 
and  put  in  better,  is  a  slow,  and  bad 
way  to  make  a  fence  good.  Throw 
it  down,  this  way — "beginning  at 
one  end  of  the  fence,  lay  down  as 
you  would  a  gap,  one  side;  then 
pull  out  the  rails  end-wise,  and  lay 
down  separately,  that  each  rail  can 
be  seen,  so  that  the  proper  rail  can 


be  selected  when  you  come  to  build 
up  the  fences."  As  you  throw  the 
fence  down,  throw  the  sound  pieces 
to  themselves,  to  be  ready  to  put 
under  each  corner,  to  keep  the  rail 
off  the  grcund,  to  prevent  its  rotting, 
and  to  level  the  fence,  where  the 
ground  is  sloping.^  Here  where 
sloping,  you  put  two  pieces.  These 
pieces  are  put  under  this  way. — 
"  One  hand,  after  worm  is  laid, 
holds  up  ground  rail,  another  puts 
the  pieces  under."  These  pieces 
are  equivalent  to  a  whole  rail.  Be 
sure  you  have  no  holes  in  fence. — 
Take  time,  (it  will  not  be  lost)  se- 
lect the  proper  rail.  Never  notch. 
It  causes  rails  to  rot,  and  is  an  un- 
necessary waste  of  time.  The  pro- 
per rail  can  be  found,  before  the  ax 
can  be  found  some  times,  to  say 
nothing  about  making  the  notch. — 
Now  is  the  time  to  keep  hogs  out  of 
the  field,  and  to  prevent  planting 
over  again,  and  to  prevent  getting 
out  of  humor,  and  to  keep  your 
neighbor,  probably,  from  falling  out 
with  you,  and  possibly  a  law^suit. 
Think  of  these  things  while  you  are 
building  your  fence,  and  make  a 
good  one.  And  be  sure  to  lock  the 
corners  with  refuse  rails,  if  any,  if 
none,  take  good  ones,  for  they  serve 
as  a  roof  to  the  corners,  and  there- 
by keep  them  from  rotting  immedN 
ately ;  set  up  the  sound  pieces  on 
end  against  the  inside  corners,  for 
fire  wood,  and  for  kindling,  if  you 
are  in  an  oak  country,  and  thus 
make  a  finish  of  the  job.  Leaving 
refuse    rails,   and  good  rails,  and 
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pieces  of  rails  lying  on  each  side  of 
fence,  looks  slovenly,  and  is  bad 
economy.  Make  it  a  rule  to  finish 
a  job,  and  never  permit  a  rail, 
plank,  board,  or  any  thing  else, 
that  should  not  rot,  to  lie  on  the 
ground.  Take  brias  out  by  the 
root,  this  way.  "Strike  several  short, 
light  blows  with  hoe,  so  as  to  get 
under  the  root,  then  jerk  them  out." 
This  is  the  best  and  quickest  way 
to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  Small 
sprouts  can  be  taken  up  with  hoe, 
by  digging  down  to  the  firm  ground 
and  bending  them  down  and  putting 
the  foot  on  them.  But  it  is  better 
to  take  up  sprouts  and  bushes  with 
mattock  or  sprouting  hoe.  This 
suggests  a  remark,  and  a  very  im- 
portant one.  "  W ork  with  the  right 
tool  and  to  do  this,  do  the  work  at 
the  proper  time."  I  here  will  make 
another  remark.  "Rid  up  a  field 
before  you  take  a  plow  into  it,"  un- 
less you  have  hands  enough  to  clean 
up  before  the  plows.  Put  briars, 
sprouts  and  trash  into  washed  places, 
or  into  furrows,  and  cover  them  up 
with  plows,  if  not  too  large.  If 
they  are  too  large,  so  that  they  can- 
not be  buried,  or  put  out  of  the  way 
of  plow,  burn  them.  Make  this 
rule,  "return  to  the  land  all  vegeta- 
ble matter."  Take  away  what  you 
eat  and  wear  yourself  and  family, 
and  what  the  stock  require  for  food, 
fan4  leave  all  else  for  pay,  in  part, 
to  old  Mother  for  what  she  so  kind- 
ly and  generously  gives  you.  "Owe 
no  m*n  any  thing,"  is  a  divine  com- 
mand.   Jt  certainly  is  applicable  in 


an  economical,  if  not  moral,  sense 
to  the  land  we  cultivate.  Then  pay 
the  debt,  without  borrowing  or  buy- 
ing, by  making  the  funds,  which  you 
can  easily  do,  and  at  the  same  time 
benefit  and  beautify  your  residence 
and  promote  its  health.  Withoutfig- 
ure,  I  mean,  make  all  the  manure  you 
can ;  and  this  will  be  as  much  as 
you  will  want,  or  the  land  require. 
To  go  3,000  or  6,000,  miles  for 
manure,  while  our  homes  are  pollu- 
ted with  it,  through  neglect,  is  cer- 
tainly bad  policy,  and  bad  logic. — 
I  think  that  this  is  a  settled  truth, 
"  that  to  make  all  we  can  at  home 
and  live  at  home  is  the  right  and  the 
best  way  "  and  should  be  observed 
and  followed.  The  contrary  doc- 
trine is  so  absurd,  and  its  practice 
has  proved  so  detrimental  in  state 
and  domestic  affairs,  that  it  might 
have  reasonbly,  b^en  expected,  that 
man,  a  rational  being,  would  long 
since  have  learned  to  do  right.— «■ 
But  the  desire  of  present  good,  and 
the  inordinate  passion  for  the  im- 
mediate dollar,  have  perverted  the 
understanding,  and  caused  the  mind 
to  ignore  the  future.  The  man  who 
lives  right,  and  farms  right,  lives  and 
farms  for  the  future  aud  for  others^ 
Corn  stalks  should  be  pulled  up,  when 
the  ground  is  wet,  and  carried  from 
bottoms  and  rich  level  places  to 
hillsides  and  poor  places,  and  hur- 
ried, by  laying  one  at  a  place  in 
furrow,  top  end  foremost,  the  way 
the  plow  goes,  and  covered  up  with 
next  furrow.  They  are  valuable  to 
stop  gullies  and   prevent  land  from 
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washing.  They  also  add  some  thing 
as  a  manure,  and  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  as  an  opener  of  the  ground. — 
They  should  never  be  burnt.  Gather, 
and  pile  3  rows  in  one,  and  then  put 
3  rows  of  piles  in  one.  Push  a  large, 
long  stalk,  or  a  piece  of  split  white 
oak,  under  the  pile,  laid  across  wa- 
ter furrow,  and  then  shoulder  it, 
and  carry  it  where  you  want.  Cot- 
ton stalks  should  be  pulled  up 
also  when  ground  is  wet,  and 
piled;  and  put  in  gullies  near  by  if 
any,  if  not,  they  should  be  hauled 
to  cow-lot,  or  horse  stalls.  They, 
trodden  down  and  mixed  with  cow 
dung,  make  the  prettiest  manure 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  very  much 
like  Macaboy  snuff.  They  make  al- 
so a  very  fine  bed  for  horses  and 
mules.  They  are  soon  trodden  very 
fine,  and  make  a  very  soft,  dry  bed. 
Make  all  the  manure  you  can.  To 
do  this,  have  one  or  more  pens  near 
the  dwelling;  at  wood  pile  is  a  very 
good  place,  into  which  put  every 
thing  that  mars  the  cleanliness  of 
the  place,  with  ashes,  soap  suds,  and 
urine.  At  barn  have  similar  pens 
for  the  corn  cobs,  and  for  the  litter 
of  the  yard,  and  the  passing  drop- 
pings of  stock,  and  for  the  manure 
of  stalls  if  you  have  not  a  shade  to 
throw  it  into  from  the  stalls.  If  you 
have  a  shade,  keep  it  there,  until 
you  haul  to  the  field,  then  mix  with 
contents  of  pens,  in  wagon,  in  load- 
ing and  unloading,  throwing  broad- 
cast over  the  land,  and  on  the  poor- 
er places  throwing  the  most.  I  pre» 
ter  broad  cast.     It  requires  less  la- 


bor, and  though  the  manure  in  this 
way  will  not  go  so  far  as  when  dril- 
led, yet  it  will  do  more  good  in  the 
end.  The  length  of  the  lateral 
roots  of  all  we  cultivate  in  the  field, 
and  probaly  of  all  the  vegetables,  is 
greater  than  most  persons  know. — 
Nature  puts  her  manure  out  broad- 
cast. To  supply  the  quantity  ne- 
cessary for  broad-cast,  make  the 
more  of  it.  1  think  it  wise,  to  avoid 
unnessary  handling — and  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  I  think  it  wise  to  save  la- 
bor of  man  and  beast,  when  and 
where,  it  can  be  done,  and  obtain 
the  same  or  as  good  a  result  in  the 
end,  or,  in  good  time.  There  are 
some  things  that  require  labor,  and 
the  labor  must  be  given.  Necessary, 
unavoidable  labor.  For  instance  we 
must  prevent  our  land  from  wash'* 
ing,  cost  what  labor  it  may,  or  we 
perish.  Our  house  is  on  fire.  We 
must  put  it  out  or  it  is  burned  down. 
The  only  question  here  is,  is  it  pos- 
sible, to  prevent  the  washing,  we 
can  prevent  land  from  washing,  and 
without  much  labor,  but  not  without 
continued  care.  As  to  the  hou3e  on 
fire,  it  depends  on  circumstances — 
the  progress  of  the  fire,  and  the  num- 
ber of  hands  necessary,  to  extin- 
guish the  fire.  But  to  return  to 
the  corn  stalks,  for  they  were  not 
finished.  When  I  had  labor  at  com- 
mand and  was  commander-in-chief, 
to  give  the  command  and  to  have  it 
executed,  I  chose  in  Fall  or  early  in 
winter  the  land  to  sow  wheat  on  the 
next  year.  This  I  prepared  early, 
by  deep  plowing,  for  corn.     Plant- 
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ed  it  early,  that  1  might  lay  it  by 
early,  that  a  crop  of  peas  could  be 
made,  without  any  work,  and  with- 
out interfering  with  the  corn.  At 
last  plowing,  or  laying  by,  the 
Whippowil  Pea  was  sown  broad- 
cast. This  pea  I  prefer  to  all 
others,  because  it  matures  quick, 
and,  consequently,  can  be  sown 
broadcast,  at  last  plowing,  and 
make  a  good  crop.  I  had  once  a  blue 
pea,  I  thought  just  as  good,  but 
ceased  to  raise  it,  to  avoid  the  trouble 
of  keeping  it  by  itself,  to  prevent 
mixing.  On  this  land  I  sowed  wheat, 
without  gathering  a  pea,  plowing 
down  and  covering,  vines,  peas,  and 
every  com  stalk.  I  had  small  hands, 
to  stretch  and  lay  in  furow  after  the 
plow,  the  pea  vines  and  corn  stalks, 
so  that  they  could  be  covered  up 
with  the  next  furrow.  The  corn 
stalks  were  laid  in  furrows  top  end 
foremost,  the  hand  going  the  same 
way  of  plow,  so  that  the  plow  would 
come  first  to  the  root  end  of  stalks, 
and  not  be  so  apt  to  push  the  stalk 
out  of  furrow.  "When  done  you 
would  not  see  a  corn  stalk.  This 
kept  the  land  from  washing,  and  ad- 
ded something  to  the  land  as  manure 
and  opener  of  ground. 


To  Make  Yeast. 

I  will  give  "Wild  Rose"  my  mother's 
mode  of  preparing  yeast.  Instead  of  making 
cakes  she  would  add  Indian  meal  enough  to 
absorb  the  moisture,  so  that  it  looks  like 
damp  meal,  as  it  is  spread  on  the  papers  to 
dry.  One  teacup  full  of  the  meal  will  raise 
five  or  six  small  loaves. — Anon. — B.  N.  Y. 


lllti  ittittiif. 


S.   IT.  JONES,  Surry  C.  &.,  Ta.,  Editor. 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should 
•■  addressed  to  B.   W.  Jones,  Surry  C.  H.,  Va. 


Note. — Sickness,  and  the  press  of 
other  duties,  has  prevented  us  from 
filling  this  Department  for  two  or 
three  months  past,  but  we  hope  to 
be  at  our  post  regularly  hereafter; 
and  we  beg  the  readers  of  the  Far- 
mer to  send  us  something  new,  use- 
ful and  interesting  for  these  pages. 
Let  us  hear  how  you  manage  your 
stock,  and  which  sort  you  deem  the 
most  profitable  for  your  section. 

Stock  Raising. 

The  rearing  of  stock  must  ever 
be  a  highly  important  and  necessa- 
ry auxiliary  upon  all  farms,  for 
without  stock  of  some  sort  there 
must  be  a  lack  of  manure,  and  with- 
out manure  there  can  be  no  crops, 

A  country  like  our  South  posses- 
sessing  so  many  natural  advantages, 
would  seem  to  be  the  land,  of  all 
others,  for  successful  stock  raising. 
Its  extensive  woodland  districts, 
diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  and 
watered  by  innumerable  streams  of 
living  water ;  where  grass  grows 
green  almost  twelve  months  in  the 
year  ;  and  where  the  winters  are  so 
mild  and  spring-like,  offer,  to  our 
mind,  one  of  the  most  desirable  re** 
gions  for  stock  raising  upon  the  face 
of  old  mother  earth. 

Stock — our  Southern  stock  espe- 
cially— love  to  ramble  in  the  woods, 
they  are  fond  of  its  shade  and  seclu^ 
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sion  ;and  no  stock  in  the  world  en- 
joy greater  exemption  from  disease 
than  do  our  Southern  cows,  and 
sheep,  and  hogs  that  roam  at  large, 
so  much  of  their  time,  in  the  woods. 

This  fact  would  seem  to  indicate 
to  us  the  proper  management  of  our 
stock.  We  cannot,  as  a  matter  of 
policy  or  economy,  allow  our  stock 
to  remain  at  all  time  upon  the  com- 
mons. We  want  the  manure  for 
our  exhausted  lands.  We  must, 
then  devise  some  plan  to  save  as 
much  of  it  as  we  can.  We  must, 
at  least,  pen  the  stock  under  shelt- 
er at  night.  Thereby,  if  we  arc 
careful  to  keep  the  stalls  well  lit- 
tered, we  shall,  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  save  up  a  large  quantity  of 
manure.  All  successful  farming 
must  look  constantly  to  this  end — 
the  production  of  manures. 

Raising  stock  is  the  readiest  and 
cheapest  way  to  improve  old  farms, 
hut  never  unless  the  stock  remains 
upon  the  farms.  All  our  Southern 
farms  have  plenty  of  woodland  at- 
tached. The  plan  is  to  enclose  this 
woodland  as  ranges  for  the  stock. — 
It  can  be  done  cheaply,  very  cheap- 
ly in  most  cases,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  putting  our  surplus 
lands  to  good  use.  It  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  make  pens  and  shel- 
ters for  them  to  rest  in  at  night ;  and 
were  we  careful  to  keep  a  supply  of 
salt  on  hand  at  the  pens,  where 
they  could  reach  it  at  all  times, 
they  would  spend  a  great  part  of 
their  time  and  drop  the  most  of 
their  manure    there.     If  we  could 


not  in  all  cases  enclose  a  stream  of 
water,  it  would  not  be  a  hard  mat- 
ter, or  very  expensive,  to  open  wells. 

By  thus  enclosing  our  stock  upon 
our  own  premises,  we  should  have 
them  entirely  under  our  command, 
and  avoid  manydangers  to  which  they 
are  subject  while  running  at  large. 
We  should  make  more  manure ;  be 
enabled  thereby  to  reduce  the  area 
of  cultivation,  and,  if  we  choosed, 
the  area  of  our  farms,  and,  in  the 
end,  increase  the  number  of  farni3, 
and  of  course  the  population,  wealth, 
and  respectability  of  the  State. 

We  do  hope  and  believe  that  our 
Southern  people  will,  ere  long,  tarn 
their  attention  more  to  stock  raising 
as  a  specialty  and  dependence.  It  is 
easier  work  and  better  pay  than 
digging  in  poor  land.  To  this  end 
we  shall  bend  ail  our  energies  in 
the  future,  and  we  hope  to  arouse 
an  interest  in  the  matter  that  shall 
redound  to  our  greater  prosperity. 
STALLS    FOU    MILCH    COWS. 

To  our  mind  it  is  decidedly  best 
that  milch  cows.be  stalKfed.  It  is 
a  fact  well  known  to  dairymen,  but 
which  most  farmers  seem  to  forget, 
that  cows  give  the  largest  quantity 
and  the  best  quality  of  milk  when 
kept  as  quiet  and  contented  as  pos- 
sible, and  out  of  the  hot,  midday 
sun.  Give  each  cow,  then,  a  small 
lot  for  a  place  to  walk  and  exercise 
in,  and  a  good,  comfortable  stall  for 
protection  from  the  weather.  The 
lot  may  adjoin  a  clover  or  grass 
patch,  in  which  the  cow  may  be 
turned  an   hour   or  two  daily  lor 
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feeding  and  exercise.  Stalls  of  the 
following  size  and  pattern  may  be 
■constructed  cheaply,  as  see  bill  be- 
low: 

For  one  cow,  a  stall  six  by  eight 
feet  in  size,  six  feet  high  in  rear, 
seven  and  a  half  in  front,  boarded 
close  on  top  and  three  sides,  and  the 
ripper  third  of  front  side,  will  cost : 

Four  locust  posts,  25cts.  each, 
$1,00. 

12  boards  for  top,  10  ft.  long,  @ 
$1.50  per  c.  $1.80. 

22  boards  for  sides,  50  per  ct., 
#2.25. 

3  board3  for  upper  front,  6  ft 
Song,  $0.27. 

2  gallons  coal  tar,  @  20  cents, 
40  cents. 

2  pounds  No.  10  nails,  6  cents, 
12  cents. 

£  day's  labor  constructing.  $1,00. 
Total  cost  of  stall  for  one  cow$6.84. 

Such  a  stall  will  last  twenty 
years,  making  the  annual  cost,  with 
interest,  to  be  but  seventy-five  and 
(one-fifth  cents. 

If  several  stalls  were  built  togeth- 
er, allowing  more  economy  in  ma- 
terials, the  cost  woull  be  considera- 
bly reduced.  In  many  cases  the 
annual  cost  of  stalls  may  not  exceed 
fifty  cents  a  year  !  When  we  con- 
sider the  great  necessity  of  saving 
more  manures,  the  ease  with  which 
the  cows  can  be  fed,  the  convenience 
of  having  them  at  hand  at  the 
proper  times,  and  the  great  addi- 
tion to  the  comforts  of  the  farmer's 
table  that  milk  and  butter  always 
afford,  it  is  indeed    surprising  that 


stall-feeding  milch  cows  is  not  the 
rule  rather  than  a  very  rare  excep- 
tion. But  a  better  day  is  dawning. 
Southern  men  are  not  such  fools 
and  old  fogies  as  some  would  have 
us  believe.  All  we  ask  is  time  and 
a  fair  trial  upon  our  own  sunny  hill- 
sides and  mountain  slopes.  We  ask 
to  be  let  alone  to  work  out  the  prob- 
lem of  our  salvation  by  ourselves. 
We  regard  ourselves  as  qualified 
for  the  task,  herculean  though  it  be. 
If  left  to  ourselves,  uninterrupted 
by  politicians  and  meddlers,  we  will 
reconstruct,  with  our  own  brain 
and  brawn,  our  loved  South-land 
upon  a  firmer,  brighter,  and  more 
enduring  foundation  than  any  that 
can  be  built  with  gold  or  gunpowder. 

HOW  TO  RAISE  HOGS  CHEAPLY. 

If  you  have  a  piece  of  woodland 
on  which  there  are  growing  chin- 
quapin, chestnut,  walnut,  hickory- 
nut,  beech,  percimmon,  mulberry, 
white  oak,  wild  plum,  or  other  nut- 
bearing  or  fruit*>bearing  trees,  don't 
part  with  it  for  any  consideration. 
It  is  just  the  place  for  a  hog  range, 
all  the  better  if  there  13  a  stream  of 
water  in  it.  Enclose  it  at  once. — ■ 
Such  a  chance  for  cheap  pork  rais- 
ing should  not  be  lost.  Clear  out 
the  greater  part  of  the  other  trees, 
and  give  the  fruit  bearing  trees  a 
chance  to  grow.  These  things  will 
help  your  corn  crib  along  mightily. 
Your  porkers  will  be  healthy,  and 
they  can  root,  and  curl  their  tails, 
and  repose  in  luxurious  idleness  to 
their  heart's  content. 

Or  if  you  have  no  such   piece  of 
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woodsland,  plant  an  orchard  of  fruit 
.and  nut  trees  for  a  permanent  hog 
range.  You  will  not  have  to  wait 
many  years  for  it  to  yield  fruit. — 
•Set  out  early,  and  middle,  and  late 
^varieties  of  fruits.  Plum,  mulberry, 
and  peach,  early  and  late  apples, 
end  nut  trees  should  all  be  put  out 
and  well  tended  and  cared  for. — 
Until  the  trees  come  into  full  bear- 
ing, the  intervals  between  the  rows 
imight  be  planted  in  early  potatoes, 
and  these  succeeded  by  turnips,  and 
at  the  proper  times  the  hogs  turned 
in  to  eat  off  the  crop. 

By  keeping  up  your  hogs,  and 
providing  such  ranges  for  them,  it 
would  take  but  little  corn  for  them 
through  the  season,  and  they  would 
be  in  a*fine,  healthy  condition  at 
the  time  for  putting  them  up  in  the 
fall.  Besides,  you  might  easily  con- 
trive to  save  a  big  pile  of  manure 
from  your  pigs  every  season.  This 
would   pay  all  the    costs.     Try  it. 

STOCK  HOGS. 

Get  these  into  your  fields  as  early 
in  the  fall  as  you  can  ;  we  suppose 
they  are  in  the  woods  now.  The 
nubbins  you  may  overlook  and  the 
peas  we  presume  you  have,  will  give 
them  a  nice  little  lift  in  flesh,  so 
tjiat  it  will  not  take  long  in  the 
close  pens  to  put  them  in  order  for 
the  knife.  Give  them  now  and 
then,  a  mess  of  cooked  food,  and 
put  copperas  therein,  a  large  table- 
spoonful  to  each  hog,  to  give  them 
an  appetite  and  clear  out  the  worms. 
K  lousy,  put  sparingly  of  kerosene 
,&long  the  back,  under  the-s,houlders, 


and  behind  the  ears,  and  clip  of  the 
tails.  Try  to  have  your  stock  hogs 
in  a  healthy,  thrifty  condition,  for 
remember  that  it  is  hereafter  to  be 
your  own  food. 

Take  especial  care  of  joung  pigs 
at  this  time.  Keep  them  up  well' 
that  they  may  be  able  to  stand 
through  the  winter.  You  ought  to 
make  each  one  of  them  weigh  25Q> 
or  300  by  killing  time  1872. 

Why  Cattle  Need  Salt. 
A  correspondent  wishes  the  rea- 
son why  cattle  need  salt.  It  is  be- 
cause phosphate  of  soda  must  be  fur- 
nished to  the  blood,  whereas  it  is 
phosphate  of  potash  that  exists  in 
grains  and  grasses  grown  on  soils 
deficient,  as  most  soils  are,  in  saline 
or  sodic  compounds.  When  salt  is 
taken  into  the  animal  system  it  is 
partially  decomposed.  Some  of  its 
chlorine  unites  with  the  potassium 
of  the  potash  while  the  liberated 
sodium  is  oxydized  to  form  soda,., 
and  this  combines  with  the  phos- 
phoric acid  from  the  potash  making 
phosphate  of  soda.  Soda  exists  in 
milk.  It  is  this  which  gives  the  fluid  its 
slightly  alkaline  taste  when  first 
drawn.  If  this  be  absent,  as  whent 
cattle  are  not  supplied  in  some  way 
with  salt,  the  milk  is  unwholesome 
Cattle  are  apt  to  prefer  grass  grown 
on  lands  top-dressed  with  two  or 
three  hundred  weight  of  salt  to  the 
acre,  for  the  reason  that  the  salt- 
renders  the  grass  sweeter,  morfr 
tender  and  more  succulent.  The 
weight  of  grass  grown  on  salted  land 
is,  however,  likely  to  be  diminished 
in  proportion,  asrankness  of  growth 
is  prevented. — J.  A.  Whitney,. 
Rural  New  Yorker. 
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Raising  Chickens  Artificially. 

The  inexperienced  undoubtedly 
would  say,  "give  me  the  old  hen;" 
but  my  experience  this  season  leads 
me  to  believe  that  chickens  can  be 
raised  more  successfully,  with  less 
trouble,  by  excusing  the  hen,  after 
she  has  hatchel  the  chickens,  and 
placing  them  in  an  Artificial  Moth- 
er, which  any  one  possessed  of  a 
moderate  degree  of  mechanical  skill 
can  arrange. 

I  made  a  light  box,  two  feet  wide 
by  three  feet  long;  covered  the  bot- 
tom with  dry  sand;  made  a  mat 
twelve  inches  by  fifteen,  by  stitch- 
ing turfts  of  candlewick  to  a  piece 
of  canvas,  then  fastened  it  in  one 
corner  of  the  box,  three  inches  from 
the  bottom  in  front,  and  one  and 
one  half  inches  at  the  back  end, 
making  several  gimlet  holes  at  the 
sides  and  end  for  ventilation.  Over 
the  mat  is  a  tight  cover.  The  other 
end  of  the  box  is  covered  with  glass. 
Inside  this  box  the  chickens  are 
safe  from  rats,  cats  and  weather, 
convenient  lo  feed  as  often  as  neces- 
sary: and  there  are  no  hens  to  tram- 
ple on  and  pick  each  other's  chick- 
ens. When  the  first  brood  is 
hatched,  I  give  the  hen  another  sit- 
ting of  eggs;  my  hens  do  quite  as 
well  the  second  atime  as  the  first. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
say  before  the  middle  of  April  or 
first  of  May,  some  extra  heat  is  ne- 
cessary, which  is  easily  obtained  by 
means  of  a  small  kerosene  lamp, 
arranged  under  a  quart  can  filled 
with  water,   from  which  a  coil   of 


half-inch  copper  pipe,  one  end  enter- 
ing the  side  of  the  can  near  the 
bottom,  and  the  other  end  three 
inches  above,  was  led  through  the 
"mother,"  thus  securing  a  constant 
circulation  of  hot  water,  directly 
over  the  chicks  between  the  mat  and 
the  cover,  and  a  warm  snug  bed. — 
With  this  "mother"  I  raised  forty 
chickens  the  first  batch,  losing  but 
four,  and  some  of  them  weighed  two 
and  oneshalf  pounds  by  the  middle 
of  May.  Some  were  Leghorns, 
which  would  mount  the  fence  and 
crow.  J.  B.  Smith,  in  Poultry 
Bulletin. 


Questions  to  be  Answered  by  No. 

Do  you  rent  the  farm  on  which 
you  live  ? 

Have  you  bought  any  wool  this 
year  ? 

Have  you  lost  any  stock  by  bad 
management? 

Does  it  take  three  of  your  pigs 
to  root,  and  two  to  make  a  shadow? 

Do  you  buy  butter  and  milk  for 
your  family  ? 

Do  you  forget  to  pen  your  stock 
at  night  ? 

Do  you  keep  any  worthless  dogs 
about  your  premises  ? 

Have  you  got  any  "razor-back" 
pigs  or  "scrubby"  cows  to  leave 
your  children  ? 

Have  you  got  any  stock  of  any 
kind  that  you  would  be  ashamed  for 
other  people  to  see  ? 
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Feed  the   Hens. 

Good  attention  and  feed  for  the 
bens  now  will  be  found  to  pay  well. 
Eggs  will  be  high  for  some  months  to 
•come.  Feed  the  hens  and  keep 
them  cackling.  We  have  known 
all  the  flour,  sugar  and  coffee  that  a 
large  family  consumed  to  be  pur- 
chased with  the  eggs  from  a  hun- 
dred hens.  See  that  all  the  coops 
are  kept  clean  and  well  aired.  Now 
iis  the  time  to  put  on  a  coat  of  white 
wash.  Provide  fresh  clean  water 
regularly.  Let  them  have  access 
to  a  pile  of  oyster  shells,  old  mortar, 
or  marl.  Give  them  daily  atten- 
tion; feed  regularly  one  gill  of  grain 
a  day,  and  add  to  this  the  scraps  of 
meat,  etc.,  from  the  table. 

Other  fowls,  as  turkeys  and  geese, 
and  old  fowls  not  profitable  to  keep 
longer,  must  now  be  well  fed  that 
they  may  get  nice,  fat  and  plump, 
ready  for  Christmas  week.  There 
is  a  large  profit  in  fowls  well  kept, 
and  rearing  them  is  an  easy  and 
pleasant  vocation. 

_ . -*-<££:-'--> ■ ■ — ■ 

Stock  and  Poultry  Literature. 
Under  this  head  we  shall  notice 
such  works  as  may  be  sent  us  for 
review.  The  works  of  this  kind 
emanating  from  Southern  authors 
are  very  few,  but  we  hope  the  day 
is  not  distant  when  we  shall  not 
only  manufacture  the  raw  material 
of  our  farms  and  forests,  but  make 
our  own  books  also.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  examine  any  works  upon 
stock,  and  bring  them  to  the  notice 
of  the  Southern  public  through  these 
pages. 


Poultry   Varieties. 

Wanted  the  readers  of  this  De- 
partment to  send  us  the  names  of 
every  species  and  variety  of  domes- 
tic fowl  with  which  they  are  ac- 
quainted. 

One  dozen  eggs  are  worth  as 
much  to  a  laboring  man,  and  three 
times  as  much  to  a  sedentary  person, 
as  one  pound  of  bacon. 

One  gill  of  corn  a  day  is  enough 
for  a  hen,  and  with  this  amount  of 
food,  and  good  treatment  otherwise, 
she  will  lay  200  eggs  a  year. 

Wanted  to  know  if  any  one  in 
the  South  has  had  any  experience 
in  raising  swans. 

Those  who  have  established  war- 
rens will  please  report  through  this 
journal  their  success. 

Geese  are  the  cheapest  species 
of  poultry  that  can  be  raised ;  that 
is,  they  are  the  most  profitable ; 
chickens  come  next.  The  manure 
from  one  goose  for  one  year  will 
make  a  barrel  of  corn. 

The  best  medicine  for  disease  in 
poultry  is  good  and  regular  atten- 
tion. 

Indian  corn  is  the.  best  grain  for 
fowls. 

No  infallible  cure  for  gapes  is 
known. 


Wedding  Cake. 

Four  pounds  of  flour,  four  of  butter,  eight 
of  sugar,  one  of  citron,  five  of  currants,  two 
of  raisins,  one  ounce  of  nutmeg,  four  lemons, 
one  pint  of  cream,  thirty  eggs,  one-half 
spoonful  of  saleratas.  This  will  make  nine 
loaves  in  two  quart  pans.  Work  the  butter 
and  sugar  to  a  cream  ;  add  the  eggs,  beaten 
separately;  then  spice,  fruit,  cream,  saleratus, 
and  last  of  all,  the  flour. 
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DITCHING, 

Beyond  a  doubt  there  is  more  ex- 
travagance in  draining  than  any» 
thing  pertaining  to  the  success  of 
the  farmer.  The  penuriousness 
in  ditching  in  these  sections  where 
the  lands  are  low  and  possessing 
large,  broad  and  long  swamps,   cost 


more  in  a  period  of  ten  years  than 
most  persons  are  aware  of.  The 
same  may  be  said  to  a  certain  ex- 
text  in  the  undulating  or  hill  side 
sections. 

Let  every  planter,  who  is  so  for- 
tunate as  not  to  have  any  swamp, 
level  or  hill  sides  that  needs  ditches, 
go  into  a  calculation  and  at  a  rea- 
sonable estimate,  ascertain  as  near 
as  possible  what  has  been  lost  here 
and  there,  where  the  necessary 
drains  are  needed,  by  the  land  be-? 
ing  tainted  (that  is  sobed)  and  wash- 
ed away  in  the  hill  sides. 

We  have  done  a  vast  deal  of 
ditching  and  yet  we  plainly  see  that 
our  lands  are  not  drained  efficient- 

The  section  in  which  we  live  is  of 
a  level  surface  and  the  water  moves 
sluggishly,  and  therefore  we  have  to 
go  some  distance  to  get  a  sufficent 
fall  to  run  the  water  off.  In  drain- 
ing land  our  first  object  is  to  obtain 
the  necessary  depth  to  run  the  wa- 
ter in  the  white  sand  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ditches.  If  drains  are  to  be 
dificent  either  in  width  or  depth  we 
should  prefer  depth  to  width,  as  no 
ditch  in  the  flat  or  swampy  sections 
of  eastern  N.  C,  will  answer  how- 
ever wide,  except  deep  enough. 

According  to  our  judgment  there 
are  but  few  or  no  large  swamps  in 
the  Eastern  part  of  this  State,  that 
are  properly  ditched  however  much 
money  has  been  spent. 

It  is  the,  -eomisson  eustom  after  the 
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lead  ditches  or  canals  are  finished  to 
cut  small  ditches  in  the  direction  of 
the  uplands  at  right  angles.  This 
puts  the  lands  in  a  number  of  slipes 
or  small  plats  and  requires  more 
ditching  than  to  commence  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  farm  and  cut  a 
ditch  in  the  direction  of  the 
nigh  land  as  near  as  may  be  neeed^ 
■ful,  and  then  run  parallel  one 
With  the  hill  or  upland  side,  up 
the  farm  or  with  the  main  drain. 

By  this  means  you  more  effectual- 
ly cut  off  all  the  water  from  the  hill 
side  that  may  exist  from  springs  or 
rains  ;  and  further  it  will  require 
less  distching,  and  it  will  be  better 
to  cultivate,  as  you  will  have  less 
rows,  as  you  can  run  the  entire 
length  of  the  fields,  the  rows  follow- 
ing parallel  with  either  the  main  or 
tributary  drain. 

For  example  here  is  a  broad 
swamp  that  has  been  ditched  in  the 
usual  way  with  a  lead  ditch  and  a 
number  of  tributary  ditches  runing 
in  the  direction  of  the  upland  lands. 


The  plan  we  suggest  as  preferable  is 
this.  Hill  side. 


Canal  or  lead   ditci 
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Up  lands. 
This  is  a  method  adopted  in  ditch- 
ing such  lands  as  above-  mentioned. 


Hill  side. 
From  this  representation  none  are 
so  ignorant  as  not  to  see  the  lands 
are  in  a  better  condition  to  cultivate 
and  with  much  less  ditching- —be- 
sides the  water  will  run  off  in  wet 
seasons  a3  soon  by  having  the  one 
as  many.  All  must  see  there  is  a 
saving  of  land  in  ditches  as  well  as 
space  to  turn  around  with  the  plow 
which  is  an  item  of  no  small  account, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  time  that  is 
lost  in  the  plowman's  having  to  turn 
so  often  breaking  and  cultivating 
the  farm.  If  any  person  has  a  bet- 
ter plan  than  this,  our  columns  are 
upon  to  him.  In  short  draining  is 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  to  secure 
a  good  farm  and  we  sincerely  hope 
some  of  the  many  practical. as  well 
as  theoretical  farmers  will  give 
their  views  on  this   importrnt  sub^> 

ject. 

, — , — —♦.«*-♦ 

LIME  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

In  our  last  issue,  in  an  article 
with  the  above  title^  Ave  differed 
with  the  Boston  Journal  of  Chem- 
istry as  to  the  mode  of  action  of 
lime  as  a  fertilizer,  and  promised 
our  readers  to  give  our  own  views' 
on-  the  subject  in  this  number  of  tbt? 
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WMRTSesR.  As  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  October  Number,  the 
Jburjwlmes  the  following  language: 
"Manures  may  be  classed  under 
three  principal  heads:  first,  those 
which  supply  some  essential  element 
to  the  plant ;  second,  those  -which 
act  as  mere  stimulants;  and  lastly, 
those  which  do  not  act  directly  on 
the  soil,  but  act  on  substances  aK 
ready  in  the  soiL  rendering  them 
more  suitable  for  plant  life."  In 
the  last  class  it  places  lime  "almost 
entirely."  Now  that  this  is  true  to  a 
great  degree  we  readily  admit,  but 
that  it  is  universally  true  or  "almost 
entirely"  so  we  have  little  hesitancy 
in  denying. 

The  chemical  analysis,  of  certain 
plants  e.  g.  peas,  beans  and  all  oth- 
ers of  the  leguminous  species,  shows 
that  lime  is  a  large  constituent  ele- 
ment in  their  composition.  The 
truthfulness  of  this  assertion  we  pre- 
sume tobe  uncontroverted.  If  it  were 
indeed  a  fact  that  lime  acted  only  as 
a  solvent  and  was  not  directly  food 
for  the  plant,  we  would  be  unable  to 
detect  its  presence,  in  quantities 
ever  so  minute,  in  the  ashes  of 
burnt  plants,  whereas  on  the  con- 
trary it  is,  though  in  a  larger  de- 
gree in  the  kind  mentioned,  a  con- 
stituent element  in  almost  every 
species  of  plants.  A  food  for 
either  animals  or  plants  is  that 
which  enters  and  "sustains,  nourish- 
es, and  augments,"  now  if  we  find 
that  lime,  to  a  large  degree  in  some, 
and. a  limited  extent  in  all  plants  is 
found,  building  them  up  and  forms 


ing  a  part  of  their  organism,  can  we 
come  to  any  other  conclusion,  but" 
that  it  is  a  food?  It  is'  Irougbt1 
into  a  liquid  state,  of  course  in  an- 
ion with  other  substances,  and  in 
that  condition  taken  into  the  plant 
by  endosmose  or  capulary  attrac- 
tion and  is  thereby  made  an  inte^ 
gral  part  of  its  structure,  and  what- 
ever thus  enters  and  augments  is 
really  a  food. 

A  complete  statement  of  the  case 
would  have  been,  not  to  place  it 
"almost  entirely"  under  the  third 
head  of  the  classification,  but  to 
have  ascribed  its  action  to  the  uni^ 
ted  qualities  of  the  first  and  third. 
For  while  Ave  contend  that  it  is  to  a 
great  extent  a  food  for  the  plant, 
we  will  also  go  far  with  the  position 
maintained  by  the  Journal  f  Chem- 
istry, for  its  virtue  and  efficiency  is 
particularly  noticeable  upon  soils 
rich  in  vegetable  matter,  as  reclaim- 
ed peat  bogs  or  drained  swamps  in 
which  humus  is  a  large  component 
of  the  soil,  such  as  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  Eastern  North  Caro- 
lina and,  in  our  county,  espec:ally 
in  what  is  termed  the  Conetoe  sec- 
tion. Such  soils  contain  generally 
a  large  amount  of  acidity  which 
the  addition  of  caustic  lime  has  the 
tendency  of  neutralizing  and  pre- 
venting the  land  from  becoming 
sour. 

Lime,  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate, 
in  which  condition  it  is  usually 
found  in  our  marl,  is  also  highly 
useful  on  light  sandy  soils.  Here, 
though  by  time  and  gradual  disin> 
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tegration  it  is  pulverized  and  to 
some  extent  taken  up  as  a  food,  its 
chief  action,  in  our  opinion,  is  more 
mechanical  than  chemical,  providing 
consistency  in  the  soil. 

It  is  true,  as  stated  by. the  Jour 
nal  of  Chemistry,  that  lime  has  an 
injurious  effect  upon  animal  manures 
when  applied  directly  to  them.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  more  effi- 
cient animal  manures  is  ammonia  and 
carbonic  acid,  and.  when,  lime  is 
added  it  forms  with  the  carbonic- 
acid  an  insoluble  carbonate  and  sets 
the  ammonia  free,  thus  ruining  two 
valuable  fertilizing  principles;  gyp- 
sum or  marl  may,  however,  be  so 
used  with  good  effect.  Our  farm," 
ers-  should  remember  this  fact  in  the 
construction  of  their  compost  heaps. 
There  are  few  parts  of  the  State 
where  lime  can  be  used  more  eco- 
nomically than  in  the  swamp  lands 
of  Eastern  North  Carolina,  and  the 
low  price  and  facilities  of  transpor- 
tation, have  placed  its  use,  to  some 
extent,  within  the  power  of  all. 


TO  YOTXNGMEN. 
There  never  was  a  time  that  de- 
manded of  young  men  their  every 
energy  m^re  than  at  the  present, 
and  he  wdio  rest  on  his  oars  as  if 
Slier e  -was  nothing  to  demand  his  at- 
tention but  to  consume  the  substance 
of  others,  must  fall  into  contempt 
ere  long  with  those  who  wish  him 
well.  There  are  too  many  young 
men  who  are  seeking  some  easy 
place,,  traveling  from  city  to  city,  or 
standing    still    waiting    for     some- 


thing to  turn  up  by  which  they   are 
to    succeed    in    business    01    some 
sort    without      very     great      exer- 
tion on  their  parts.     It    is    no  bac?1 
omen  for  young  to  aspire  to  be  gr'fe'atf 
in    any    laudable  pursuit,  but    fof 
them  to  wander  from  place  to  place, 
or  stand  off,  because  their  pride  and, 
purse  will  not    allow   them,  to,  comr. 
men ce  at,  a, point   shpi-tcf  where  ifo 
took  their  father's  a,  lifetime  of  pei>, 
scverencc  to  reach,  is    a.  bad,  omen. 

Look  around1  and;  see    hpw.  many- 
old  men,  who  are- "well?  to  dp,  in^the, 
world,     w.heh    young   were    pppi;?. 
and   at  the  same    time,    see  if  y,o,u, 
do  not  find  some  old  men  wjiq  were, 
well  do,  when  young,  but  whose  con-_ 
dition   is    to    be  pitied    in   the,4e-.. 
cline  ol  life.     Enquire  of  thc,se  v^h^ 
have  succeeded  as  well  as  those, wlip,, 
have  failed  and  then  the  example  off 
success  and  failure    will  be  before 
you. 

We  feel  interested  in  young  men  t 
for  upon  them  depends  the    success  . 
of  this  country;  we    know   there    is  ; 
but  little  use  in  writing    or   talking  ; 
to  old  men,  for  their    habits    were 
formed   under   different  circumstan-  ■ 
ces    altogether,     from    what  yours.  ; 
should  be.     There  never  was  a  bet-  - 
ter  time  for  3Toung   men  of    strong 
muscles  and  willing  minds,  to  succeed 
than  at  present. 

We  commenced  life  under  adverse 
circumstances,  feeling  that  if  we 
should  ever  attain  to  a  comfortable 
home  we  would  be  as  content  as  the 
wealthiest  in  the  land. 

In  our  next  we  wiU  give  an  out- 
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line  of  our  opperations  from  first  to 
last,  hoping  that  it  may  be  the 
means  of  some  young  man  of  intel- 
ligence and  energy  profiting  by  it.  If 
there  is  any  thing  that  we  regret  it 
is  to  see  young  men  whiling  away 
the  hay  day  of  life  instead  of  reap- 
ing the  golden  fruits  of  youth. 

Although  the  meeting  of  the 
Edgecombe  Agricultural  Society 
was  so  late  that  we  could  not  get 
the  proceedings  in  the  last  Number, 
we  yet  do  not  deem  it  out  of  place 
in  this  issue. 

September    Meeting    of    the     Edge- 
combe Agricultural  Society. 

The  President  on  taking;  the  chair, 
said  he  had  not  lost  his  zeal  for  the 
Agricultural  interest.  He  was  fast 
failing  in  health,  but  as  long  as  he 
was  able  to  contribute  to  this,  the 
solid  interest  of  the  country,  he  should 
do  so.  Was  satisfied  that  he  had 
been  benefitted  by  this  Society.  It 
was  strange  our  Southern  people  did 
not  take  more  interest  in  Societies  of 
this  sort. 

It  affords  him  great  pleasure  to  see 
good  crops  and  stock  He  thought 
he  knew  how  to  improve  lands,  and 
if  he  was  a  young  man,  he  could  do 
something  in  the  proper  way  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  the  object  in 
view.  We  do  too  much  labor  for  what 
we  produce.  We  must  improve  our 
lands  and  use  all  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery. He  admitted  there  was 
tnany  sections  in  which  great  advance- 
ment was  made  in  the  South. 

The  question  drainage,  was 
then  taken  up,  whereupon  the 
President  said  he  had  a  farm  of  many 
ditches.  He  did  not  know  anything 
that  was  more  needful  than  proper 
drainage,  especially  in  the  flat  and 
swamp  lands.  He  liked  to  see  ditch- 
es straight  and  of  sufficient  depth  and 
width  to    dry    the    lands.     Farmers 


|  should  go  over  their  lauds  before  they 
S  undertook  to  ditch  them  in  wet  sea- 
sons, and  then  they  could  see  where 
the  drains  were  most  needed.  He 
never  failed  to  have  his  ditches  put 
in  good  repair  in  the  fall  of  each  year. 
He  said  the  banks  on  ditches  should 
be  hauled  off.  as  this  would  add  to 
the  ditches  as  well  as  improve  the  up- 
lands where  the  banks  were  applied. 
He  thought  the  Conetoe  section  wouid 
produce  double  if  it  was  well  drained. 
If  he  owned  a  farm  of  that  sort  of 
land,  the  first  money  he  got,  he  would 
spend  for  draining  it. 

Mr.  William  F.  Lewis  said  it  was 
not  only  low  lauds  that  needed  drain- 
ing, but  the  up-lands,  for  instance, 
the  hill-sides  should  be  drained.  He 
had  no  experience  in  tiling  but  believ- 
ed it  wouid  do  best.  He  believed 
some  tenacious  clay  sub-soils  rouii 
not  be  drained  by  ditching  only,  but 
by  proper  ditching  and  sub-soiling,  it 
might  be  clone.  Mr.  Stancil  said  he- 
had  done  much  in  endeavoring  t< 
drain  his  lands,  but  he  had  firsi  to 
drain  others.  He  said  that  whenever 
you  see  corn  die  in  the  bud,  you  may 
know  that  the  land  is  not  drained. 

The  way  he  managed  tenacious  clay 
lands,  was  to  haul  out  trenches,  and 
by  running  these  out  with  a  plow 
every  time  the  crop  was  plowed.  He 
had  never  subsoiled.  But  it  \ias  ab- 
solutely necessary  'o  have  surface 
drains  on  these  lands,  as  the  wa'er 
would  stand  to  within  a  lew  feel  of  a 
ditch  until  it  evaporated 

He  said  he  had  made  some  blind 
ditches  of  pine  poles  that  performed 
much  better  for  a  few  years  than 
those  that  were  open. 

Those  ditches  were  on  swamp  lands 
where  the  soil  was  quite  open.  He 
said  an  open  ditch  could  not  do  so 
well  as  a  covered  one,  as  every  rain 
that  came,  the  dirt  would  wash  in, 
and  by  this  means  the  springs  were 
closed.  He  knew  one  of  these  ditches 
that  had  been  running  for  upwards 
of  20  years.  He  said  it  ofrimes  occur- 
red:-that  these  secret  drains  wouid  b^ 
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come  chokud  up,  but  it  would  pay  to 
dig  them  up  and  repair. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Thigpen  thought  there 
was  more  extravagance  shown  by 
endeavoring  to  economise  in  ditching 
than  anything  else  pertaining  to  the 
farm.  Did  not  approve  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ce's mode  of  secret  ditches,  as  they 
did  not  last  long  enough.  Believed 
the  proper  way  to  drain  the  most  of 
Qiir  lands  was  by  under  draining  on 
the  regular  tiling  system,  with  brick 
tiles  or  with  tiles  made  of  green 
boards.  He  said  he  had  seen  a  piece 
of  land  that  was  tile  I  by  Mr.  David 
Bullock  that  was  made  of  boards  that 
did  well.  He  had  boxes  made  the 
length  of  the  boards  and  then  bored 
holes  on  the  side  he  intended  to  put 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  The  wa- 
ter rose  up  in  the  boxes  from  the  bot- 
tom. If  the  boxes  are  made  of  green 
timber  and  put  where  there  is  perpet- 
ual moisture,  they  will  not  rot. 


Farm  Machinery. — In  reply  to 
young  farmer  who  asks,  "Will  farm 
machinery  pay  at  first?"  Mr.  Har- 
ris replies  as  follows,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist  : 

1  should  buy  as  Little  machinery 
as  possible.  In  my  experience  with 
a  few  exceptions,  it  costs  as  much, 
with  ordinary  hired  help,  to  do  work 
by  machinery  as  by  hand.  I  asked 
a  farmer  who  has  had  considerable 
experience  with  machines,  if  they 
paid?  "If  bought  with  good  judg- 
ment, "and  used  with  great  care,  I 
think  they  do."  A  farmer  can  lose 
more  by  using  a  broken,  one-tined 
fork,  a  dull,  rusty  hoe,  a  worn-out 
ax,  and  a  battered- up  spade  than  he 
can  save  by  using  a  machine  to  saw 
wood  or  a  reaper  to  cut  his  grain. 
A  small  f  rmcr  had  better  hire  the 
work  done  with  a  machine  than  to 
buy  the  machine  himself. 


Fanning  as  a  Business. 
A  man  who  is  not  smart  enough 
■  o  run  i  store,  is  not  smart  enough 
to  run  a  farm.  Farmers  are  not  to 
be  made  out  of  what  is  left  after 
lawyers,  doctors,  ministers  and  mer- 
chants are  sorted  and  picked  out. 
If  a  man  fails  in  a  store  he  is  not 
likely  to  succeed  on  a  farm,  for  it 
requires  more  talent  to  be  a  thriv- 
ing farmer  than  to  be  an  average 
merchant.  The  one  great  cause  of 
failure  is  the  disproportion  between 
a  man's  farm  and  his  capital.  A 
farmer's  capital  is  his  skill,  his  la^ 
bor,  and  his  money.  If  he  has 
little  cash,  he  must  have  no  more 
land  than  he  can  thoroughly  manage 
by  his  personal  labor.  Every  acre 
beyond  that  is  an  incumbrance. — > 
One  acre  well  worked  is  more  profit- 
able than  twenty  acres  skimmed 
over.  It  is  this  greed  of  land  by 
farmers  that  have  not  the  capital  to, 
work  it  that  keeps  so  many  poor. — • 
Small  farms  are  better  than  large 
ones,  simply  because  they  are  hei- 
ter  suited  to  the  capital  of  the  larger, 
number  of  farmers.  Large  farms 
with  large  capital  are  better  than 
small  ones.  Farming  is  a  good 
business  for  all  men  who  conduct  it 
on  proper  principles,  and  have  a 
capital  according  to  the  size  of 
farms. — Farmer  and  Artisan. 


Eride  Cake. 

One  and  a-half  cups  sugar,  half  cup  butter, 
one  cup  flour  and  a  little  over  a  cup  of  com 
starch ;  half  cup  sour  milk,  whites  of  three 
ego?,  very  little  soda,  teaspoonful  extract  of 
cmoa.  v 
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Canker  Worms. 

We  hold  firmly  to  the  good  old 
maxim  that  an  ounce  of  prevention 
as  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  Sprink- 
ling trees  with  carbolate  of  lime, 
with  tobacco  water,  and  the  various 
•other  agents  that  have  been  propos-. 
ed  for  the  eradication  of  canker 
worms  are  well  enough  in  their  way; 
but  the  remedy  is  applied  too  late, 
for  the  real  mischief  comes  from  al- 
lowing the  worms  to  he  hatched. — 
This  we  can  prevent  by  keeping  the 
insects  from  ascending  the  trees  in 
order  to  deposit  their  eggs. 

We  may,  to  a  great  extent,  pre- 
vent the  mischief  by  keeping  the 
ground  beneath  the  trees  well  stir* 
red,  and  we  know  of  no  way  to  ac- 
complish this  better  than  to  turn 
into  the  orchard  a  few  hogs.  Give 
the  orchard  a  good  ploughing  in  the 
first  place  towards  the  latter  end  of 
August,  and  then  let  the  hogs  have 
their  own  way.  They  enjoy  the 
work,  and  make  a  speedy  end  of  ah 
worms  and  insects  that  they  find. 

But  even  a  good  ploughing  may 
(\o  a  great  deal  of  good,  without  the 
fhegs.  An  orchard  came  under  our 
i  r.Qtjce  the  present  season  which  was 
Js.aved.ia.  this  way.  Late  last  Octo- 
ber tjtae  ground  was  ploughed  for 
spring  planning,  and  these  trees  es- 
caped the  pest  altogether,  while 
'those  only  'a  stone's  throw  from 
them,  on  sod  ground,  were  entirely 
'deprived  of  their  foliage. 
'  The  insect  may  be  presented 
from  ascending  the  trunks  cf  trees 
Iby  nailing  a  strip  of  roofing  felt 
'around  the  tree,  a  foot  or  two  from 
the  ground,  and  keeping  this  thor- 
oughly coated  during  the  fall  and 
Succeeding  spring  with  printers'  ink. 
Refuse  ink  may   be  readily  obtain- 


ed at  most  printing  offices,  and  a 
little  ink  goes  a  long  way.  This  is 
much  superior  to  coal-tar,  as  it  does 
not  stiffen  so  readily  in  cold  weatb> 
er,  and  it  keens  moist  longer  when 
exposed  to  the  air. — Boston  Jornal 
of  Chemistry. 

Where  Flowers  Came  From. 

Some  of  our  flowers  came  from 
lands  of  perpetual  summer,  some 
from  countries  all  ice  and  snow,  some 
from  islands  in  the  ocean.  Three 
of  our  sweetest  exotics  originally 
came  from  Peru :  the  camelia  was 
brought  to  England  in  1739,  and  a 
few  years  afterward  the  mignionette 
and  heliotrope.  Several  came  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  a  very  large 
calla  was  found  there  in  the  ditches, 
and  some  of  the  most  brilliant  gera- 
niums, or  pelargoniums,  which  are 
spurious  geranium.  The  verbena 
grows  wild  in  Brazil.  The  marigold 
is  a  native  African  flower.  A  great 
number  came  also  from  China  and 
Japan.  The  little  daphne  was  taken 
to  England  by  Captain  Ross  from 
almost  the  farthest  land  he  visited 
toward  the  North  Pole. 

Some  of  these  are  quite  changed 
in  form  by  cultivation,  others  have 
become  larger  and  brighter,  while 
others  fall  tar  short  of  the  beauty 
and  fragrance  of  the  tropics,  des- 
pite all  care  of  florists  and  shelter  of 
hothouses.  When  the  dahlia  was 
brought  to  England  it  was  a  very 
simple  blossom,  a  single  circle  of 
dark  petals  surrounding,  a  mass  of 
yellow  ones.  Others  were  a  short 
time  after  transplanted  from  Mex- 
ico, with  scarlet  and  orange  petals, 
but  still  remained  simple  flowers. — 
Long  years  of  cultivation  in  rich 
soil,  together  with  other  arts  of 
skillful  florists,  have  changed  the 
dahlia  to  what  it  now  is — a  round 
ball  of  beauty, — Home  and  Health. 
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Extracts  from  Horticulturist. 

TheBigest  Peach  Orchard  in  the  Uni- 
ted States 
Is  that  of  Col.  Edward  Wilkins, 
who  now  has  thirteen  hundred 
.and  fifty  acres,  with  one  hund- 
red AND  THIRTY-SIX  THOUSAND 
trees.  The  peaches  from  his  orch- 
ard, which  is  located  near  Chester- 
town,  Md.,  are  packed  in  crates  and 
sent  to  Baltimore  by  the  Col's  own 
steamboat,  to  one  canning  factory 
who  contracts  for  th6  whole  crop. 
In  1869  they  netted  him  $1.10  per 
•crate;  this  year  only  thirty-five  cents, 
tor  17|  cents  per  basket.  Yet  at 
•this  price  he  esteems  it  more  profit- 
able to  grow  peaches  than  to  grow 
<;orn  at  the  rate  of  sixty  cents  per- 
bushel  for  a  crop  of  sixty  bushels 
per  acre.  Some  of  his  trees,  three 
years  old,  yielded  him  two  crates  to 
tfie  tree.  This  is  unusual,  for  a 
basket  per  tree  is  a  fair  average. — 
Each  crate  holds  two  baskets. 


The  Martha  Grape. 
Boxes  of  this  new  white  grape 
have  been  received  in  New  York, 
and  sold  in  our  Broadway  fruit 
stores.  Mr.  Knox's  label  appears 
on  most  of  the  finer  boxes,  usually 
of  the  three- pound  size.  The  color 
of  the  grape  is  fine,  as  white  as  the 
Rebecca,  berries  about  the  same 
size,  and  make  a  fine  appearance, 
but  flavor  is  very  sweet  and  musky, 
more  so  than  the  Concord  or  Hart- 
ford Prolific.  The  Martha  is  a  fair 
producer,  but  we  look  for  something 
V.etyer  in  quality. 


A  Profitable  Peach  Orchard. 
A  well  known  peach  grower  near 
Chestertown,  favored  the  party  with 
figures  of  his  gross  receipts  from  a 
peach  orchard  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  aeres,  during  a  term  of 
nine  years.  Trees  in  this  orchard 
in  1862,  were  then  but  four  years 
planted. 

18G2,  gross  receipts.... $12,600  00 

1863,  '*               32,340  00 

1864,  "              32,339  00 

1865,  "              48,042  00 

1866,  "              16,804  00 

1867,  "              9,989  00 

1868,  "              1,350  00 

1869,  '"  30,429  00 

1870,  "  22,000  00 

In  these  nine  years,  value  of  bran- 
dy made  . . 15,150  00 

Total,  $232,043  98 

More  than  half  of  this  went  for 
expense  of  marketing  and  gathering, 
the  rest  was  profit. 

The  trees  in  Delaware  orchards 
are  usually  planted  20  by  20,  giving 
108  trees  to  the  acre.  The  third 
year  from  planting  they  begin  to 
bear,  and  continue  fifteen  or  twenty, 
if  well  cultivated.  Once  a  year 
they  are  wormed  and  branches  are 
thinned  out  after  each  crop.  Short- 
ening or  pruning  the  tops  is  prac« 
ticed  only  among  a  few  first  class 
growers,  who  believe  in  it;  and 
some  are  trying  the  plan  of  growing 
low  heads,  which  is  not  fancied  by 
the  majority,  yet  it  forms  a  self-pro- 
tection. 


Fall  Planting  of  Fruit  Trees. 

A  point  now  well  settled  is,  wo 

think,    an  admirable  one   for  both 

cultivators  and  the  trade,  i.  e.,  the 

fall  is  the  best  time  for  tree  planting. 
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If  for  no  other  consideration  than 
that  of  plenty  of  time  for  careful 
handling,  we  would  esteem  it  a 
point  well  worth  gaining.  The 
spring  often,  opens  in  a  hurry,  the 
purseryman  is  often  caught,  and  can- 
not hurry  trees  off  fast  enough.:  and 
some  one  is  always  behindhand  with 
his  order  till  the  last  moment,  and 
then  growls  because  his  trees  are 
started  and  putting  forth  leaves  be- 
fore he  gets  his  order  filled.  Order 
early  in  the  fall  and  plant  when  you 
have  an  abundance  of  time. 


Pears  for  Delaware  andthe'Soutii. 
The  Tribune  coincides  with  our 
previously  expressed  opinion,  that 
it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  those 
varieties  of  pears  which  ripen  with 
peaches.  Late  varieties  will  be  far 
more  profitable.  The  Beurre  D'An^ 
jou  and  Lawrence  are  recommended 
in  preference  to  the  Bartlette,  also 
the  Beurre  Bose,  which  is  not  as 
much  grown  as  its  merits  deserve. 
"In  growth  and  bearing  it  is  quite 
similar  to  the  Beurre  D'Anjou.  The 
tree  requires  age  before  producing 
much  fruit,  but  when  it  doe3  begin 
it  will  grow  better  each  year."  We 
heed  more  good  late  varieties. 


The  Mount  Vernon  Pear. 
'This  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
gro'wipg  varieties  we  have  ever  seen. 
Grafts  inserted  last  spring,  have 
made  an  extraordinary  growth.  "We 
have  great  hopes  that  it  will  prove 
what  we  have'  long  wanted,  our  best 
winter  pear.  AV1U  any  one  favor 
"JS  with  opinions  of  quality,  color, 
Kpening  and  productiveness  ? 


For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer. 

Greensboro,  N.  C,  Oct.  16,1871. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — As  the  time 
for  transplanting  fruit  trees  is  near 
at  hand,  and  you  have  requested 
me  to  contribute  to  the  columns  of 
the  Farmer,  1  shall  now  undertake 
to  write  a  series  of  articles  on  fruit 
culture  in  the  South — especially  in 
North  Carolina.  And  in  present- 
ing my  views  to  your  readers,  1  wish, 
it  distinctly  understood  that  whilst 
I  am  a  nurseryman,  and  am,  in  a 
measure,  dependent  on  the  public 
patronage,  it  is  not  my  own  benefit^ 
or  in  other  words,  simply  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  my 
individual  enterprise,  but  it  is  my 
ardent  desire  to  help  those  who 
have  no  experience,  by  giving  them 
the  benefit  of  what  I  have  learned 
in  the  science  of  horticulture,  prac- 
tically and  theoretically  during  the 
period  of  eighteen  years  that  I  have 
been  engaged  in  growing  the  improv- 
ed fruits  and  raising  the  trees  for 
sale.  Had  Dot  the  old  West  Green 
nurseries  and  gardens  been  broken 
up  and  ruined  by  ;the  late  war, 
I  should  now  have  a  much  larger 
store  of  knowledge  to  impart  -to  my 
countrymen — especially  with  regard 
to  many  new  Southern  varieties  of 
fruits,  which  my  father  and  I  had 
collected,  with  great  care,  from  dif-. 
ferent  parts  of  the  South  in  1859 
and  1860.  The  death  of  my  father 
in  1861,  and  my  absence'  in  the 
army—  crippled  me  very  much  in 
my  pomological  investigations.— 
However,  I  have  fully  and  satisfae- 
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torilj  tested  several  hundred  varie- 
ties of  improved  fruit,  and  many  of 
them  in  different  localities.     There- 
fore I  shall    attempt,  in  these    arti- 
cles, not  only  to  throw    some    light 
on    the   management   of    orchards, 
fruit-gardens,  and  vineyards — plant- 
ing, training  and  cultivating  young 
trees,  vines  and   plants,   with  some 
observations  respecting    diseases  of 
fruit  trees,  but  I  propose  to  take  up 
the  various  classes  of  fruit  separate- 
ly and  after  the  usual  hints  on  pre- 
paration of  soil,  transplanting,  cul- 
tivation, &c,  I  shall   minutely  des- 
cribe  the  different    varieties  of   ap- 
ples,   peaches,    &c,  which    I    deem 
worthy  of  cultivation  in  the  climate, 
and  which  will  be  most  beneficial  to 
our   people.     It    is  very  important 
that  the  fruit  grower  be  well  inform- 
ed as  to  the  best  and    most   profita- 
ble fruits  for  his  particular  latitude. 
Trees    of  nearly  every    species  do 
better  when   transplanted    in    their 
natural    soil    and    climate.     There 
has    been   much    complaint    among 
orchardists    about     tho   failure     of 
soiAe  of   the  improved    varieties  of 
fruits,  especially  apples  and  peaches, 
but  more  frequently  do  I  hear  com- 
plaints about  winter  apples  not  ma- 
turing well  and  failing  to  keep  dur- 
ing   the  winter.     Now    there    are 
many  apple  orchards,  that    I   know 
of,    in    middle    and   eastern    North 
Carolina,  which  are  principally  fill- 
l  up  wich  winter  varieties  that  are 
>.  u,)iy  fail  apples,  and  do  not  keep 
uncil  Christmas,  in  this  climate,  but 
are  fine  keepers  at    the  North  and 


West.  The  reason  is  obvious. — 
Carolinians  have  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  buying  most  of  their  trees 
from  tree  agents  from  Northern 
nurseries.  Now  I  am  not  jealous 
of  Northern  nurseries  by  any  means. 
I  admire  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
nurserymen  in  the  Northern  Stated 
But  I  do  assert  for  the  benefit  and 
instruction  of  Southern  people  who 
desire  to  enjoy  th®  luxury  and  com- 
fort of  choice  desert  apples  in  Feb- 
ruary, March,  April  and  May,  that 
such  varieties  as  the  Northern  Spye, 
Baldwin,  Tompkins  County  Ring, 
and  many  other  northern  winter 
apples,  do  not  keep  until  Christmas 
in  tfeis  latitude.  More  anon. 
Yours  &e., 
C.  W.  Westbrook. 


A  very  pretty   mantel    ornament 
may  be  obtained  by  suspending  an 
acorn,    by  a  piece  of    thread   tied' 
around  it,  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
surface  of  some  water  contained  in 
a  vase,  tumbler,  or  saucer,  and   al- 
lowing it  to  remain  undisturbed  for 
several  weeks.     It  will  soon  burst 
open,  and  small  roots  will  seek  the 
water;  a  straight  and  tapering  stem, 
with  beautiful,  glossy  green  leaves 
will   shoot  upward,    and    present  a 
very  pleasing  appearance.     Chest- 
nut trees  may  be  grown  in  this  man- 
ner,   but  their    leaves  are  not  as 
beautiful  as  those  of  the  oak.     The 
water    should   be    changed  once  a 
month,  taking  care  to  supply  water 
of  the  same  warmth;  bits  of  charcoal 
added  to  it  will  prevent  the  water 
from  souring.     If  the  leaves  turn' 
yellow,  add   one  drop   of   ammonia 
into    the    utensil    which  holds  the 
water,  and  it  will  renew  their  luxu~ 
riancc- — Exchange* 
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The  Bright  Little  Needle. 
The  gay  belles  of  fashion  may  boast  of  ex- 
celling 
In  waltz  or  cotillion — at  whist  or  quadrille; 
And  seek  admiration  by  vauntingly  telling 

Af  drawing  and  painting,  and  musical  skill; 
But  give  me  a  fair  one  in  country  or  city, 
Whose  home  and  its  duties  are  dear  to  her 
heart. 
Who  cheerfully  warbles  some  rustical  ditty. 
While  playing    the  needle   with   exquisite 
art, 
The    bright    little    needle — the    swift   little 
needle — 
The  needle  directed  by  beauty  and  art. 

If  love  have  a  potent,  a  magical  taken, 

A  talisman  ever  resistless  and  true — 
A  charm  that  is  never  evaded  or  broken, 

A  wichery  certain  the    heart  to  subdue — 
'lis  this — and  his  armory  never  has  furnish- 
ed 

So  keen  and  unerring,  or  polished  a  dart; 
Let  beauty  direct  it,  so  pointed  and  burnish- 
ed, 

And  oh!  it  is  certain  of  touching  the  heart. 

Be  wise,  then,  ye  maidens,  nor  seek  admira- 
tion, 
By  dressing  for  conquest,  and  flirting  with 
all. 
You  never,  what'er  be   your   fortune  or  sta- 
tion, 
Appear  half  so  lovely    at  route  or   at  ball, 
As  gaily  convened  at  work-covered  table, 
Each    cheerfully    active    and  playing  her 
part, 
Beguiling  the  task  with  a  song  or  a  fable, 
And  plying  the  needle    with  exquisite  art. 
Life  Boat. 
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For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer. 

"Varium  et  Mutabile  Semper  Femina." 
When  a  bright  star  is  discovered 
in  the  heavens  whose  lustre  eclipses 
those  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  all 
feel  and  acknowledge  the  beauty  of 
its  beams.  So  when  a  writer  aps 
pears  in  the  literary  world,  whose 
productions  flash  like  some  brilliant 
meteor  on  the  public  mind,  to  dazzle 
and  delight,  he  is  for  a  season  the 
master  spirit  to  whom  all  pay  hom- 
age.    Should  he  utter  a  sentiment, 


or  advance  an  opinion,  even  on  a 
false  basis,  it  is  generally  received 
as  corr°ct,  proceeding  from  such  an 
authentic  source. 

In  this  age  it  appears  very  un- 
fashionable to  be  unacquainted  with 
the  works  of  Shakspeare,  agree  with, 
and  pronounce  them  excellent, 
though  were  they  examined  with  an- 
impartial  critics  eye  faults  and  many 
defects  would  present  themselves. 
There  are  men  who  have  gained  the' 
pinnacle  of  fame,  that  have  advanc- 
ed unsound  sentiments.  The  first 
that  may  be  noticed  are  the  words 
of  Virgil.  "  Varium  et  mutibile 
semper  Femina'''  Now  all  admit 
they  fall  musically  on  the  ear,  and 
the  most  charitable  conclusion  ak 
which  to  arrive  (asking  the  worthy/ 
Poets  pardon)  is  to  believe  it  was  a- 
lapsus  pennoe  or  merely  intro- 
duced to  fill  out  the  measure.  Lord- 
Byron  pompously  proclaims  "wo- 
man thy  vows  are  traced  in  sand." 
But  could  he  have  known  them  as 
he  ought,  free  from  prejudice,  he 
would  have  pronounced  man  equally 
as  deserving  of  the  charge.  There 
are  many  men  as  changeable  as  the 
wind.  They  will  hear  a  cause  deba- 
ted, at  one  moment  embrace  it,  the 
next  reject.  They  will  at  one  time 
belong  to  a  political  party,  but  let 
it  falter  they  will  join  the  popular 
side.  Yet  they  are  proudly  repre- 
sented as  having  great  decision  of 
character,  woman  as  weak,  and. 
easily  influenced.  Various  instan^ 
ces  can  be  brought  forward  showing 
her  to  be  more  constant  than  man* 
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When  her  sympathies  are  once 
brought  upon;;  and  enlisted  she  is 
the  last  to  alter. 

What  is  more  enduring  and  affect- 
ing than  the  love  of  a  mother  !-«=* 
When  her  son  forgets  her  admoni- 
tions and  forsakes  the  ways  of  inno- 
cence, her  heart  yearns  toward  him 
"with  a  feeling  of  deeper  tenderness. 
"While  the  world  shuns  hlrri,  and 
the  father  would  cast  him  an  ahe'n 
from  the  parental  roof,  still  would 
she  remember  the  days  of  his  guile- 
less  boyhood,  comfort  him  with 
whispers  of  kindness  and  restore 
him  to  the  path  of  virtue.  0!  a 
mother's  love,  how  vast,  how  in* 
terminable.  How  many  heart-bro- 
ken maidens  are  now  sighing  for 
their  lovers  who  have  cruelly  de 
serted  them,  while  they  have  prov- 
ed faithful  to  the  last.  Many  a 
fair  girl  on  her  first  entrance  into 
society  when  the  roseate  tints  of 
youth  causes  all  to  appear  bright 
and  beautiful,  has  her  dream  rudely 
broken  by  one  of  the  sterner  sex. 
They  meet,  it  may  be  at  some  fash- 
ionable watering  place,  he  soon 
learns  she  is  the  belle  of  the  season 
and  seeks  an  introduction.  Ever 
^s  he  her  most  devoted  attendant. 
Boquets^  fresh  with  the  dews  of 
morning  greet  her  aa  she  descends 
to  the  table.  The  most  popular 
feooksare  sent,  to  her  rjao.m  as  charms 
tp  an  evening  siesta.  When  twi 
light  shades  approach  and  youth  and 
beauty  assemble  to  engage  in  the 
mazes  of  the  dance,  in  some  bril- 
liantly lighted   hall,  rendered  gay 


with  the  merry    laugh,  and      lie  ex-- 
hilarating  strains  o    uju.-u-  ,-u.  |,t.  by 
on  each  passing  breeze,  there  where 
plsasure  supremely  reigns,  and  devo- 
tees are  kneeling  at  her  shrine,  no 
one  is   so  flattered,   so   caressed. — ■ 
While  midnight  serenades  intermin- 
gled with  sentimental    songs,  attest 
she   is    the   object  of'  his    thoughts 
while  btherS  &ite  Mi  dream-land. — 
Tntis  the  season  glides  swiftly  away, 
and   before   her    departure,  at.    the 
witching  hour  of  twilight,  he  pours 
into   her   enraptured    ear  a  flood  of 
h>ve   arid    dov'p^iqn.      Un?ons9?°11ITr 
the  piaster.  chord  0f    |1Cf    yar|  ? 
awakened,  and  it  responds  o.nly  (jo, 
the  melody  of  his  voice,  so.  their;  troth^ 
is    plighted.     She    returns    to,  her. 
home  with  fond  anticipations  of  the, 
future,  he  to  some  of    his  compan- 
ions congratulating  himself  on  his; 
conquest    with     the    thought,     ah!* 
its  all  very  well  to  have  some,  qne* 
with  whom  to  while  away  the  h,ou,rs,. 
that    would    otherwise   be  spent    in, 
listless    inactivity,  bi\t  qf.  course  it, 
was     merely    for,  pastime.     While, 
weary  days,  and  weeks  roll  by. she... 
looks  in  v,ain;for  his  coming.     When 
the  sad  conviction  forces  itself  upon 
her  that   she  is  forsaken,  her  heart, 
ever  true  to  his  memory,    becomes; 
steeled  against  the    world,  an,d    she 
quietly  relapses  into  that  much  per- 
secuted class  of  maiden  ladies  of  an 
uncertain  age,     Away    with   man's 
constancy  and  devotion,  vs.  woman's 
fickleness    and    folly.     There  is  a 
time    when    man  confesses  woman 
proves  faithful  though  his  associates  , 
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leave  him  to  the  cold  sympathies  of 
the  world.  Hear  the  words-  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott : 

"When  pain,  and  anguish  wring  the    brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou  !." 

Ah!'  yes,  -when  tossed  up- in  a  bed 
of  sickness  and  despair,  then  they 
si°di  for  her  hand  to  administer  the 
healing  draught,  to  cool  the  fevered 
brow,  and  Win  them  back  tolife  and 
happiness. 

It  is  or  has  been  the  case, 
that  man  will  not  allow  woman 
has  the  strength  of  mind  to  continue 
for  any  time  in  the  same  opinion,  or 
produce  a  work  of  sufficient  depth 
for  them  to  read.  But  can  we  not 
proudly  point  them  to  Hannah 
Moore,  Charlotte  Elizabeth  and 
others  who  have  left  behind  them 
works  which  will  ever  shed  a  lustre 
on  their  names.  Happily  the  time 
is  approaching  and  we  may  say  is 
now  at  hand  when  man  confesses 
woman  in  a  degree  has  firmness. — 
Attention  is  given  to  her  advance- 
ment and  education.  Female  insti- 
tutions are  lifting  up  their  heads, 
and  our  Southern  daughters  can  now 
receive  those  solid  acquirements, 
intermixed  with  ornamentals,  which 
fit  them  for  occupying  stations  of 
trust.  Woman's  mission,  though 
entirely  different  from  man's,  if 
rightly  fulfilled,  is  an  important  one. 
While  she  does  not  aspire  to  go 
forth  upon  the  busy  theatre  of  a  con- 
tentious world  or  lift  her  voice  in 
the  national  assembly,  there  is  a 
field  of  labor  for  her  in  the  peaceful 
walks  of    home  aad  every-day  life. 


Who  was  it  that  caused  the  build- 
ing of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  in  our 
own  State?  a  variable  changeable 
woman — though  styled  so  fickle,  sc 
wavering,  but  look  abroad  on  our 
land  and  see  her  i  fluet  ce  Is  it 
not  her  pen  that  sometimes  softens 
the  hardest  heart?  Though  she 
may  not  speak  with  domestic  elo- 
quence, }Tet  it  is  in  the  still  smalL 
voice  that  reaches  the  heart.  Left 
man  but  render  to  woman  what  is 
due,  she  will  be  content.       EnLiNE. 


Written  for  the  Enquirer. 
The  Intellect  of  Woman. 

Woman's  intellect  is  like  the  yield- 
ing clay,  under  the  potter's  hand', 
capable  of  receiving  divers  forms,  and 
of  retaining  them.  And  like  the 
vessel,  it  depends  upon  the  skill  and 
disposition  of  the  worker.  But  while 
the  intellect,  may  in  its  developments, 
receive  these  manifold  forms,  when 
once  fixed,  it  possesses  another  pecu- 
liar power. 

Like  the  soft  cohesive  sand;  which 
receives  the  impress  of  the  moulder's 
pattern,  and  gives  a  shape,  both  use- 
ful and  beautiful,  to  the  hardest  and 
most  malleable  metals,  so  when  prop- 
erly exerted,  woman's  mind  moulds- 
the  child  which  expands  into  the  man 
of  honor.  In  woman's  hallowed 
sphere,  her  intellect  is  a  bright  star? 
sometimes  near  the  object  which  its 
light  is  destined  to  vivify:  sometimes 
scarcely  discernible,  in  the  cold  dis- 
tance of  the  deep  blue  ether.  As  the 
intellect  is  cult'vated,  developed,  fed 
by  thought,  the  congenial  warmth  of. 
its  invigorating  light  gives  tone  to 
the  object  upon  which  it  shines.  It 
is  the  pi'oper  culture  of  intellect  that 
assists  much  in  making  a  true  wife, 
the  good  and  perfect  woman  of  price- 
less value.  VV'li-u  of  mature  culture,' 
it  is  til  ■■■  glorious  lamp,  that  shed- a/ 
benign  lustre  over  the  household,  thai 
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shines  brightest  in  the  darkest  storm. 
That  sends  its    pure    and    searching 
beam,  to  the  deepest  depths  of  domes- 
tic discord:  and  there  shines  with  such 
a    goodly  purity,  than  it   cpuiets   the 
, anger  raging  witiiin  the  impassioned 
bosom,   and    shows  one  to  the    other, 
hearts  that    were    separated    in    the 
blindness  of  angry  words.     It  is  the 
grace    of     womanly     goodness,     that 
flings  an  invincible  charm  around  the 
family  circle.      When  woman's    intel- 
lect has  been  stinted  in  its  growth,  or 
•contracted  in    the    development,  it  is 
incapable  of  rendering  a  safe  guidance 
■to  others.     The  untorted  can  nut  teach 
■the    ignorant.     Before  one  is    able  to 
:teach    and    impart    knowledge,    they 
must   have   certain    attainments    and 
qualifications.        Then       a      woman, 
though   she    be  good  at   heart,    must 
have  certain  understanding  to  enable 
her  to  train  and  guide  her   family. — 
Her  arena  is    not  where    strife   rages 
or     rough  scenes      are  enacted;    but 
■within    the    sanctity  of  a  home,  her 
arena  is  found.    -Nor  is  she  thus  nar- 
rowly confined,  she  may  through  lite- 
rature give   to    the   world    truths    of 
great  good.     Look    at    the    mother, 
uoble  woman,  secluded  in   her   own 
refinement,  unscathed  by  the  rough- 
ness, and  untarnished  by  the  vice  of 
the  world,  she    stands  a  constant    re- 
membrance of  God's  lofty  work.     A 
foolish  mother  cannot  bring  up  a  wise 
son:  she  cannot  teach  him    things    to 
herself  unknown.     It  is  true,  her  in- 
tellect will  exert  an  influence  directly 
proportiona  e    to    its  narrowness    or 
expansion.     The  connection  between 
a  child  aud  its  mother  is  much  strong- 
er than  that  between  a  child  and  its 
.father:  during  its  young  life  its  con- 
stant association  with  its  mother;  and 
she,    by  loving  advice    inculcates  in 
in  the  young  mind,    principles  never 
to  be  forgotten,  and  in  such  a  way  an 
attachment    is    found,  which    death 
alme  can  sever.     God    has  given  wo- 
man   understanding,  she  must  under- 
stand her  children:  what  is  more  truly 
beautiful,  than  the  love  of  a  dutiful 
son  for  his  mother. 


None  but  a  mother  can  realize  the 
intense  joy  aud  gratification  which 
fills  the  bosom  of  a  woman,  when  she 
can  lay  her  hand  on  the  head  of  a 
man  whom  the  community  and  nation 
have  honored,  and  say  behold,  this  is 
my  son,  the  fruit  of  my  cares  and 
trial.  And  when  the  world  considers 
with  admiring  approbation,  the  man 
they  called  good  and  great:  let  it  for- 
get not  his  great  and  good  mother, 
beneath  whose  benign  influence  he 
grew  and  became  strong. 

And  well  may  a  woman  feel  a  grate- 
ful pride,  when  she  has  guided  hands 
in  infancy,  which  afterwards,  guide 
and  direct  with  masterly  skill  the 
concerns  of  life.  The  influence  of 
woman  is  avowedly  great:  and  when 
properly  used,  is  the  worker  of  great 
good.     Woman  mind  thy  vocation. 

Moxia. 


-*-  «a»-  -*— 


An  Excellent  Turkish  Pillau. 
Under  this  head,  the  Food  Journal,  which 
gives  only  the  most  approved  formula}  of  the 
kind,  furnishes  the  following:  "Chop  up  1  lb 
of  good  mutton,  put  in  a  saucepan  with  1-4 
lb.  of  fresh  butter;  set  it  on  the  fire  and  let 
the  meat  stew  a  nice  brown;  add  1  lb  of  the  best 
rice  (well  washed)  2  pints  of  hot  water,  suf> 
ficient  salt,  and  a  pioe  or  two  of  cinnamon 
and  let  it  boil  slowly  till  there  is  no  liquor  re- 
maining; then  take  it  off  and  place  on  the 
hob  with  the  cover  on  it,  for  20  or  30  min- 
utes; dish  it  up  in  a  dome  shape,  and  serve 
hot." 


Norwegian  Oat-meal  Porridge. 
Take  two  or  three  handfuls  of  meal  mixed, 
coarse  and  fine,  in  proportion  of  one-thircj 
latter  to  two  of  the  forsier.  Mix  in  a  basiii 
of  cold  water  and.  p.our  into  a  pan  containing 
abont  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  adding  a 
small  portion  of  salt.  Set  on  the  fire,  and 
keep  stirring,  adding  from  time  to  time  small 
doses  of  meal  until  it  boils  and  has  acquired 
a  proper  consistency;  which  may  be  known 
by  its  glutinous  state,  as  it  drops  from  the 
spoon.  Let  it  simmer  ten  minutes,  then 
pour  into  common  dinner  plates.  Spoon  out 
portions,  and  float  in  new  milk,  adding  sugar 
to  taste. 
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For  the  Ladies— Doing  Up  a  Shirt 
Bosoms. 
•We  have  often  heard  ladies  express  a  de- 
sire.to  know  by  what  process  the  fine  gloss 
observed  on  new  linens,  shirt  bosoms,  etc.,  is 
produced*  and  in  order  that  they  may  pos- 
sess the  .secret  and  thereby  please  their  hus- 
bands twice  a  week  with  a  white  glossy  bos- 
•om  front,  we  append  the  recipe:  "Make  a 
•gum-arabic  powder — put  it  into  a  pitcher, 
and  pour  on  it  a  pint  of  boiling  water  (ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  strength  you  re- 
quire.) and  then  having  covered  it  let  it 
stand  all  night.  In  the  morning  pour  it 
carefully  from  the  dregs  into  a  clean  bottle, 
COik.it  and  keep  itrfor  use.  A  tablespoonful 
dffif  gum  water  stirred  into  a  pint  of  starch 
/that  has  been  made  in-the  usual  manner  will 
■give  to  lawns  (either  white  or  printed)  a  look 
rof  .newness  when  nothing  else  can  restore 
-,t,hem  after  washing.  It  is  also  good  (much 
.^diluted)  for  thin  white  muslin  and  bobinet. 

"My  Wife"— A  Curious  Story. 
Apropos  of  the  various  methods  of  dispos- 
jns  of  dead  bodies,  William  Story  recalled 
a  newspaper  paragraph  respecting  a  rius, 
with  a  stone  of  a  new  species  it)  it,  which  a 
.widower  was  observed  to  wear  upon  his  fin- 
ger. Being  questioned  as  to  what  the  gem 
was,  he  answered,  "It  is  my  wife."  He  had 
procured  her  body  to  be  chemically  resolved 
into  this  stone.  I  think  I  could  make  a 
story  on  this  idea;  the  ring  should  be  one 
of  the  widower's  bridal  gifts  to  a  second  wile 
and,  of  course,  have  wondrous  and  terrible 
.qualities,  symbolizing  all  that  disturbs  the 
quiet  of  a  second  marriage— on  the  husband:s 
part,  remorse  for  his  inconstancy,  and  the 
constant  comparison  between  the  dead  wife 
of  his  youth,  now  idealized,  and  the  grosser 
reality  which  he  now  adopted  into  her  place; 
while  on  the  new  wife's  finger,  it  should  give 
pressures,  shootii.g  pangs  into  her  heart, 
jealousies  of  the  past  and  all  such  misera- 
ble emotions. — Good  Worch. 


To  "Whiten  Piano  Keys. 
The  ivory  keys  to  a  piano  which  have  be- 
come yellow  may  be  made  whi'eby  washing 
them  with  a  sponge  with  diluted  sulphurous 
acid,  or  a  solution  of  hyposulphate  of  soda 
and  expose  to  the  sun. 


How  to  Green  Cucumbers. 

An  Exchange  (we  copy  a  selected  and  un- 
credited  article)  says:  There  is  no  way  to 
impart  a  green  color  to  cucumbers,  that 
would  not  be  injurious  to  health,  except  by 
the  use  of  green  leaves,  like  those  from  the 
grape-vine.  Possibly  sap  green,  which  is  a 
preparation  from  the  juice  of  buck-thorn 
berries,  would  answer  the  purpose  if  it  could 
be  obtained  here.  Verdigris  can  be  detected 
in  nearly  all  the  pickles  of  commerce;  but 
its  use  is  highly  objectionable,  as  it  is  a  poi- 
sonous acetate  of  copper.  Pickles  may  be  coU 
ored  with  it  if  the  people  place  a  higher  re- 
gard on  the  color  of  the  condiment  they  eat 
than  on  their  health.  Nearly  all  the  shades 
of  green  are  produced  from  some  combina- 
tion of  arsenic,  but  this  fact  does  not  prevent 
the  use  of  them  for  coloting  confectionery. 
Cannot  some  one  introduce  a  new  fashion  in 
the  color  of  pickles] 


To  Color  Cotton  Buff. 

The  lady  who  inquired  through  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  how  to  color  cotton  orange,  may 
like  to  learn  what  I  accidentally  learned  last, 
winter — how  to  color  a  beautiful  bright  buff, 
which  was  produced  as  bright  and  perman- 
ent as  iron  rust,  nearly,  as  follows:  A  friend 
of  mine  had  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism 
and  his  limb  was  bathed  in  wormwood  and, 
vinegar,  as  strong  with  both  as  we  could  get 
it.  An  old  basin  was  used  with  the  tin  all 
worn  off.  When  bathing  his  limb  we  got 
large  spots  of  stain  on  the  sheets  that  before 
washing  were  merely  blackish  or  muddy- 
lookina  spots.  On  washing,  those  muddy- 
looking  spots  turned  to  a  bright  permanent 
buff.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  way  to-, 
color  cotton  carpet  rags. — Anon. 


Japanese  Women. 

The  personal  appearance  of  a.  Japanese, 
woman,  who  recently  landed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  thus  described  :  Her  complexion  i^ 
a  lovely,  transparent  olive;  her  eyes  dark  and 
lambent;  her  features  classical  apd  aristo^ 
cratic ;  her  hair  black,  short  and  curly. — 
Aer  dress  is  a  compromise  between  that  of  a 
Japanese  lady  and  th>t  of  an  American 
belle.  She  wears  no  panier  or  crinoline,  and 
the  fine  outline  of  her  vigorous  limbs  is  de- 
fined  through  the  clinging  and  graceful  dra-. 
peries. 
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NEW  HARDWARE  STORE, 

OPPOSITE  COURT  HOUSE, 

Plummer,  Young  Sj-  Co.,  of  Petersburg,   Va.,  and  W.  Gr.  Lewis,  of  Tar- 
boro,  N.  C,  have  formed  a  partnership  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 

A  GENERAL    HARDWARE  BUSINESS. 

In  TARBORO,  N.  (7.,  under  the  style  and  firm  of 
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yOL.  3.) 

Taf\bof\o,    N.    C.,    December,  1871. 

fo.  8.) 

Agricultural  Societies. 
What  is  an  agricultural  society  ? 
The  name  implies  it  is  an  associa-" 
tion  organized  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture.  Doubtless  this  purpose 
is  subserved  by  these  societies  in 
many  States  of  the  Union,  bnt  gen- 
erally, throughout  the  south,  agri- 
cultural societies  seemed  to  be 
organized  to  hold  annual  fairs, 
where  fine  stock  may  be  exhibited, 
large  crowds  collected,  and  the 
young  and  the  gay  enjoy  themselves. 
At  this  present  time,  if  our  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  societies,  with 
their  fairs,  effected  nothing  more 
than  a  social  reunion  annually  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State,  I  would 
advocate  them,  because  this  much  is 
often  productive  of  great  good;  but 
they  should  aim  at  something  more 


lasting,  more  substantial,  and  more 
permanent  in  its  effects  upon  the 
country.  The  fair  should  be  a  cul- 
minating point  where  the  material 
advantages  of  the  society  are  to  be 
displayed.  The  object  of  the  socie- 
ty should  be  so  to  encourage  and 
apply  the  industrial  energies  of  the 
people  as  to  develop  most  thor- 
oughly all  the  material  resources  of 
the  State.  This  being  done,  the 
annual  fairs  are  necessary  to  show 
the  result  of  the  year's  labors. — 
There  one  should  learn  the  resour- 
ces of  his  entire  State;  observe  the 
agricultural  progress  of  his  fellows; 
and,  actuated  by  a  laudable  ambi- 
tion, should  be  encouraged  to  raise 
finer  stock,  harvest  heavier  crops, 
grow  more  diversified  products,  and 
use  the  best  improved  implements 
of  husbandry.  For  these  reasons, 
and  with  this  view,  every  one  should 
attend  his  annual    State  fair,  even 
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though   he  went  nowhere  else  from 
home  in  a  twelvemonth. 

13ut  agricultural  societies  should 
do  more  than  hold  an  annual  fair  to 
properly  effect  their  purpose.  Thcj  i 
should  assemble  their  members  in  i 
convention  at  least  annually,  to 
prevent  abatement  of  interest  in  the 
cause  'of  agriculture.  At  these 
conventions  those  questions  with 
which  planters  are  most  familiar 
should  be  discussed  in  such  style  as 
would  engage  the  attention,  and 
perhaps  the  participation  of  the 
humblest  delegate.  A  successful 
cotton  planter  may  be  ignorant  of 
grain  culture:  the  most  skillful  stock 
raiser  may  be  unacquainted  with 
the  grasses;  invaluable  water  power 
may  not  be  utilized  from  want  of 
oral  instruction;  much  valuable, 
practical  and  experimental  knowl- 
edge may  be  withheld  from  the  pub- 
lic because  possessed  by  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  write  for  agricultu- 
ral papers,  but  would  be  willing  to 
address  a  convention  of  their  fellows. 

I  am  aware  we  have  in  every 
community  croakers  who  take  pleas- 
ure in  decrying  all  united  efforts  of 
this  kind.  Fortunately  such  men 
are  of  little  weight.  There  are 
those  who  would  shout  'politics'  if; 
they  saw  a  professional  man  in  an 
agricultural  convention.  Or  those 
who  will  critically  watch  the  pro- 
gress and  result  of  a  neighbor's 
experiment,  and  if  the  experiment 
succeeds,  will  sagely  remark,  'Oh, 
it  costs  more  than  it  is  worth  !"  but 
if  it    fails    they  assert   with  a  wis- 


dom greater  than  prophetic  ken:  'I 
told  you  so.'  Such  creatures  are 
social  incubi  that  the  world  has  sup- 
ported since  the  flood,  and  I  may 
abuse  them  rcundly,  for  they  will 
never  know  it,  unless  they,  per- 
chance, see  it  in  some  borrowed 
agricultural  paper,  and  then  they 
will  be  the  last  to  observe  how 
exactly  the  cap  fits  their  own  thick 
skulls. 

Another  most  important  and  val- 
uable adjunct  to  an  agricultural  and 
mechanical  society  would  be  a  com- 
petent agent  or  commissioner, 
whose  time  should  be  devoted  to 
travel,  not  along  the  thoroughfares, 
but  among  the  byeways  and  hedges 
of  his  State,  that  he  might  collect, 
for  the  use  of  the  society,  every 
possible  practical  idea  that  could  be 
incorporated  in  a  semi-annual  ra^ 
port,  to  be  submitted  to  the  annual 
convention,  probably  in  the  spring, 
and  to  the  society  during  fair  Aveek. 
By  this  means  the  most  accurate 
geographical,  geological,  agricultu- 
ral, mechanical  and  statistical  in- 
formation could  be  procured.  The 
proportion  of  forest,  open  and  waste 
lands;  the  value  of  lands;  the  area 
cultivated  annually  in  the  various 
products  of  the  State;  the  compara- 
tive area  of  those  crops  through  a 
series  of  years;  the  condition  of  the 
growing  crops;  the  result  of  the 
year's  labors;  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  labor;  the  value  of  the 
market  crops  and  their  cost  and 
production;  the  hygienic  condition 
of  the  State;  its  educational  advan- 
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tages;  the  inducements  to  immigra- 
tion; the  status  of  society;  the  relas 
tive  cost  of  production  and  subsis- 
tence in  the  various  sections  of  the 
States;  the  investments  in 
manufactures;  their  profits  and 
Success;  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple, socially,  financially  and  indus- 
trially; the  general  resources  of  the 
■State,  and  how  they  are  being  de- 
veloped; and  whether  or  not  agri- 
Culture  is  practically  a  progressive 
science;  these,  and  many  others 
which  circumstances  would  suggest, 
are  subjects  upon  which  such  a  com- 
missioner would  be  required  to  re- 
port. Who  can  estimate  the  value 
to  the  State  of  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete knowledge  of  these  and  other 
kindred  subjects  correctly  compiled 
and  authentically  reported  by  a 
competent  and  truthful  commis- 
sioner ? 

I  know  of  no  steps  taken  in  this 
direction  by  any  Southern  State 
except  the  State  of  Georgia,  through 
her  State  Agricultural  Society,  and 
its  good  effects  are  already  visible 
in  the  stimulus  there  given  to  agri- 
culture and  mechanics  nowhere  else 
to  be  seen  in  the  South.  Their 
system  is  somewhat  after  this  style; 
Every  county  in  the  State  has  one 
or  more  agricultural  and  mechanical 
societies  or  clubs,  and  each  of  these 
is  considered  subsidiary  to  the  par- 
ent State  society.  They  have  two 
conventions  annually,  to  which  arc 
appointed  or  elected  annually  one 
or  more  delegates  from  each  of  the 
many  subordinate  clubs  or  societies. 


A  county  may  possibly  have  a  dozen 
or  more  delegates,  but  it  is  entitled 
to  but  six  votes  in  the  convention. 
The  Executive  Committee  submits 
to  each  convention  a  programme  of 
business,  embracing  every  possible 
subject  with  which  a  planter  or 
mechanic  is  familliar.  These  sub- 
jects are  discussed  in  a  familiar, 
conversational  style,  which  enables 
every  delegate  to  acquire  invaluable 
information  for  the  benefit  of  his 
club  or  society. 

Georgia,  too,  has  a  commissioner 
whose  duty  seems  to  be  more  to 
impart  than  collect  information;  but- 
even  in  this  he  is  a  two-fold:  instruc- 
tor to  the  people,  for  while  edifying 
them  on  the  one  hand,  he  is,  on  the 
other,  collecting  material  for  his 
report  to  the  convention. 

Ait  additional  stimulus  to  the 
cause  in  Georgia  is  the  liberality  of 
the  various  railroads.  Every  dele- 
gate is  transported  to  and  from  these 
conventions  free.  Individually  this 
may  be  a  small  matter,  but  collec- 
tively it  is  a  magnificent  donation 
to  the  cause  of  agriculture,  and  one 
which  ensures  a  full  convention,  for 
delegates  seldom  ignore  "free 
passes,"  even  though  the  passage 
m'oney  be  but  a  moiety  of  the  ex- 
pense incurred  at  the  other  end  of 
the  journey.  Fortunately,  however, 
in  Georgia,  there  are  no  expenses 
incurred  during  the  sitting  of  the 
convention,  for  the  generous  hospi- 
tality of  her  people  is  always  equal 
to  the  task  of  accommodating  the 
convention.     For   this   reason  a  re- 
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tarn  ticket  should  be  denied  that 
delegate  who  absents  himself  before 
the  convention  adjourns.  D.  Wyat-t 
Aiken.—  Rural  Carolinian. 


Extracts  from  Report  of  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

HAY. 

The  hay  crop  is  greatlj  reduced 
in  quantity,  but  excellent  in  quality 
in  a  majority  of  the  States.  The 
States  producing  a  greater  supply 
than  usual  are  Georgia,  Arkansas, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Ne- 
braska.  The  Missouri  Valley,  so 
long  assumed  to  be  a  dry  region,  has 
secured  an  abundance,  while  the 
Ohio  Valley  has  cut  10  per  cent 
less  than  usual.  The  crop  of  the 
States  bordering  upon  the  Atlantic, 
between  South  Carolina  and  Maine, 
has  been  reduced  one-sixth,  the  re* 
ductien  in  those  cast  of  New  York 
l>eing  one-fourth.  The  quality  of 
I»ay  gathered  is  generally  superior. 
In  some  sections  injury  resulted  from 
sudden  and  frequent  showers  and 
storms  in  hay-time. 

In  Oxford  County,  Maine,  it  is 
deemed  the  smallest  crop  ever  grown 
there.  In  Norfolk,  Maine,  the  de- 
ficiency nas  been  supplied  by  corn- 
Sodder  and  millet.  A  second  crop 
of  m-«eh  value,  grown  since  the  close 
of  the  dry  season,  has  been  secured 
in  Montgomery,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  quantity  of  clovershay  has  been 
increased  20  per  cent  from  a  second 
cutting  in  Berks.  In  Carroll,  Ohio, 
heavy  rains  are  making  a  large  au- 
ttomn  crop.     A-  large  portion  of  the 


Kansas  and  Nebraska  hay  is  made 
from  prarie-grass,  and  in  the  North- 
western States  generally  the  wild 
grasses  are  greatly  depended  upon 
for  supplies,  which  can  be  increased 
in  many  places  very  largely  by  utiK 
izing  a  wider  area  of  grassesy 
which  would  otherwise  decay  upon 
the  ground.  In  the  sparcely  set- 
tled districts  a  dearth  of  hay  may' 
almost  invariably  be  avoided  by 
extra  effort  and  industry  in  enlarg- 
ing the  area  cut.  In  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley, also,  the  utilization  of  corn- 
fodder  can  make  up  almost  any 
deficiency  of  the  hay  crop.  Famine 
in  the  stock-yards  of  the  West  is,, 
therefore,  only  possible  through  the* 
negligence  of  stock-growers. 

TOBACCO. 

The  tobacco  crop  from  all  indica^ 
tions  will  be  short.  We  take  the' 
following  from  the  Agricultural 
Report  for  August  and  September. 

Franklin  County,  Mass. — Looks 
finely,  and  the  river  towns  are  now 
cutting. 

Hampden  County,  M< ass.  — Would! 
have  been  above  an  average  but  for 
injury  from  hail  and  wind  on  the 
7th  of  August,  in  parts  of  the  south-- 
east portions  of  the  county. 

Lancaster  County,  Pa. — That" 
planted  in  the  drought,  just  before: 
the  late  rains,  will  be  a  better  crop, 
than  last  year,  but  in  the  northern,,, . 
southern,  and  eastern  parts  of  the* 
county  the  crop  will  be  poor,  on< 
account  of  rust. 

Nelson    County,  Va.~— Much  be*- 
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low  an  average  crop,  and  being  kept 
back  by  dry  weather,  is  late,  and 
will    be  liable  to  injury  from  frost. 

Mecklenburg  County,  Va. — Late 
planted  still  has  a  chance  if  rain 
come  soon. 

Amelia  County,  Va. — A  late 
crop,  owing    to  severe  dry  weather. 

Louisa  County,  Va. — The  crop 
looks  well. 

Amherst  County,  Va. — The 
crop  is  improving  rapidly. 

Person  County,  N.  C. — Tobacco, 
our  special  crop,  much  injured  by 
dry  weather.  Crop  will  be  short. 
Wayne  County,  W.  Va. — Tobac- 
co promising  up  to  the  last  week  in 
July,  when  the  extreme  drought, 
lasting  till  August  25,  materially 
injured  the  crop. 

Trimble  county,  Ky. — The  to,- 
bacco  crop  will  be  short. 

Webster  county,  Mo.. — The  early 
promise  ©>f  tobacco  will  not  be  real- 
ized. 

THE.  "FULTZ"    WHEAT. 

A  new  and  very  promising  varie- 
ty of  wheat,  called  the  "Fultz" 
wheat,  is  attracting  considerable 
attention  in  Mifflin,  Juniata,  Lan- 
caster^ and  neighboring  counties  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  nearly  srapoth, 
with  beards  occasionally;  is  very 
evenly  six-rowed;  the  straw  stands 
■well,  the  chaff  very  close  and  adhe- 
rent; and  it  is  claimed  that  it  has 
never  been  affected  by  weevil;  the 
grains,  are  short  and  plump,  and  in 
color  g,  light  dull  red  or  dark  white. 
2!he  department  of  Agriculture  has 
distributed  a  quantity  of  this  wheat 


and  as  the  variety  will    be  likely  to 
receive  an  extended  trial  the  coming 
year,  its  alleged  history  will  prove 
interesting.     It  is  stated  that  in  the 
summer  of  1862  Mr.  Abm.    Fultz, 
of    Mifflin    county,    Pennsylvania, 
while  harvesting   some  old  Lancas- 
ter red  wheat,  noticed  three  beauti- 
ful heads  of    smooth    wheat.     He 
took  th,esO'  beads  home,  and  in  the* 
fail  sowed  the  wheat  on  a  spot  where> 
a  brush-heap  had  beea  burned.     The. 
following  summer  he  harvested  half,-' 
a  pint.     In  186-1    hia  crop    filled  a, 
basket,  and  in  1865, h.e  had  nineteen, 
sheaves.     Mr.  Fultz    then    parted; 
with  a  bushel  of  the  wheat  to  Chris- 
tian Detweiler,  who  sowed   it  along, 
the  northwestern  side  of    on  old  or-, 
chard,    where  it  was    partly  smptl^. 
ered  by  sncw,-dd$ts. and's3l\aded>  bj: 
apple  trees.     In  .the.  harvest  of  1S66 ;; 
it  was  pronounced    'scarcely  worth, 
sowing,'   but  when  thrashed  it;, was,, 
found  to  yield  better  than  .the  favor-. 
ite  Lancaster  red.     Mr.    Detweiler: 
again  tried    it,  and  the  next    year, 
from    about    three  acres  of    sandy- 
land,    he  harvested  94 ,  bushels  of' 
prime  clean  wheat;  and  the  follow.^ 
ing  year,  from  13  bushels  sown  oa  , 
nine  acres,  he  harvested  800  bushels. 
The   yield   with    other  parties    has 
been  30  to  35  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  highest    yield  reported  is    by 
Mr.  Emanuel  Kauffman — 180  bush- 
els   on    four    acres.     This     wheat 
makes  an    indifferent    show  above 
ground  in  the  fall  and  early  spring, 
but  it  makes  up  when  harvest  comes 
by  its    splendid    straw,  fine  heads. 
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and  plump  grains.  The  depart- 
ment lias  already  distributed  all 
that  it  had  at  disposal. 

Economy  of  long  furrows  in 
plowing. — A  German  agricultural 
journal  observes  that  farmers  usu- 
ally pay  very  little  attention  to  the 
length  of  the  furrows  to  be  plowed 
in  a  field,  and  yet  great  waste  of 
time  and  labor  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  unsuitable  arrangements 
in  this  respect.  The  turning  of  the 
plow  and  the  commencing  of  a  new 
furrow  requires  more  exertion  in 
the  plowman  and  the  team  than 
continued  work  on  a  straight  line, 
and  how  great  may  really  be  the 
loss  of  time  from  frequent  interrup- 
tions in  short  turns  may  bo  shown 
by  the  following  calculation  ;  In  a 
field  225  feet  long,  five  and  a  half 
hours  out  of  ten  are  used  in  direct- 
ing the  plow;  with  a  length  of  575 
feet,  four  hours  are  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  and  when  the  plow  can 
proceed  without  interruption  for 
800  feet,  only  one  and  a  half  hours 
of  the  daily  working  time  are  con- 
sumed. Hence  the  rule  to  make 
the  furrows  as  long  as  circumstan- 
ces will  admit. 

Influence  of  conditions  of 
heat  on  the  growth  of  plants. — 
A  paper  has  lately  been  published 
by  Koppen,  upon  the  relationship 
of  conditions  of  heat  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  growth  in  plants;  his 
first  inquiry  being  limited  to  the 
questions  connected  with  the  germi- 
nation   of  the  seed,      The    general- 


conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  varia- 
tions of  temperature  were  in  all 
cases  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of 
the  germ,  even  when  amounting  to 
but  a  few  degrees,  and  these  within 
limits  favorable  to  energetic  growth. 
That  is  to  say,  the  germination  pro- 
ceeds more  rapidly  at  a  low  temper- 
ature of  a  uniform  degree,  than  at 
a  higher,  where  subjected  to  more' 
or  less  variation.  From  this  we 
derive  the  inference  that  a  nearly' 
uniform  spring  temperature,  with  a 
cloudy  skjr,  is  more  favorable  to 
rapid  development  of  vegetation 
than  the  alternation  of  hot  days  and 
cool  nights,  it  being  of  course  un- 
derstood that  the  mean  temperature 
in  each  case  is  the  same. 

Chinese  labor  in  Louisiana. — 
Mr.  J.  Y.  Gilmore,  Editor  of  the 
Lou'siana  Sugar-Bowl,  gives  a 
favorable  account  of  the  working:  of 
Chinese  labor  on  seven  plantations 
in  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary,  Terre- 
bonne, Lafourche,  and  Assumption, 
in  that  ,S'tate,  the  total  number  of 
Chinamen  employed  on  these  plan- 
tations being  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  Two  hundred  of  these 
were  imported  in  one  cargo,  and 
previous  to  arrival  had  been,  for 
the  most  part,  unaccustomed  to 
agricultural  labor.  These  are  scat- 
tered among  five  plantations,  where 
they  receive  $18  per  month  and' 
rations,  lost  time  being  charged 
against  them,  and  three-thirteenths'' 
of  their  wages  held  in  reserve  till 
the  expiration  of  their  contract  for 
three    years,   or    an     equivalent  of 
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nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  days  of 
actual  work.  Their  rations  consist 
of  one  and  three-quarters  pounds  of 
rice  and  one- half  pound  of  pork 
daily,  and  they  receive  medical 
attendance  and  rations  when  sick. 
A  majority  of  those  planters  and 
overseers  with  whom  Mr.  Gil  more 
conversed  preferred  Chinamen  to 
negroes,  the  former  being  the  more 
easily  managed,  and  doing  better 
work,  though  requiring'  more  time 
for  performance  than  the  latter. 

Unjust  dealings  with  farm- 
ers.— An  Illinois  correspondent 
complains  of  the  practices  of  buy- 
ers in  his  region,  who,  in  their  deal- 
ings with  formers,  contrive  to 
obtain  GO  pounds  of  shelled  corn  to 
the  bushel,  or  72  pounds  in  the  ear, 
dry,  selling  the  same  in  the  Chica- 
go market  at  the  legal  rate  of  56 
pounds  of  shelled  corn  to  the  bushel 
equivalent  to  70  pounds  of  dry  ear 
corn.  Rye  is  also  bought  from  first 
hands  at  GO  pounds  to  the  bushel, 
and  put  on  the  market  at  the  legal 
rate  of  50  pounds.  He  urges  far- 
mers to  make  common  cause  against 
these  practices,  and  wherever  they 
are  persisted  in,  to  club  and  chip 
their  corn  &c,  directly  to  the  large 
markets.  A  united  protest  and 
refusal  to  sell  at  unlegalized  rates 
will  remedy  the  injustice. 

Cheap  cooking  apparatus. — 
E.  C.  Coombs,  of  Cherokee,  Iowa, 
states  that  he  uses,  in  cooking  food 
for  stock,  a  box,  chiefly  of  2  inch 
oak  plank,  made  flaring,  the  length 
being  8  feet,    the  depth  2  feet,    and 


the  width  2  feet  at  bottom  and  2h 
feet  at  top.  The  bottom  of  the  box 
is  made  of  heavy  sheet  iron,  lap- 
ping on  the  sides  and  ends.  The 
box  is  set  on  a  brick  or  stone  flue, 
and  is  found  especially  valuable  in 
cooking  corn  on  the  car  for  hogs. 

Protecting  grain  fields  from 
crows. — An  effective  method  of 
preventing  the  devastation  by 
crows,  of  fields  that  have  been  re- 
cently planted  with  grain,  is  said  tq 
consist  in  stretching  cords,  longitu- 
dinally and  transversely,  upon 
stakes,  about  a  foot  above  the  earth, 
and  about  ten  paces  apart. 


Harvesting  Clover. 
Where  clover  is  sown  thick  and 
there  is  a  close  stand,  it  need  not. 
effect  the  quality.  To  let  it  get 
matured,  the  heads  turned,  as  is  too 
commonly  the  case,  will  act  as  rep- 
resented by  'Onondaga,'  page  579. 
This  will  give  it  a  chance  to  lodge, 
and  further  effect  the  evil.  Hay, 
made  from  such  a  mass,  must  ncces- 
j  sarily  be  imperfect,  much  of  its 
strength  wasted  and  changed  into 
hard  fibre,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
un  wholes  omen  ess  as  a  feed. 

But  no  farmer  is  ever  excusable 
if  he  permits  such  a  fine  crop  to  be 
thus  injured.  All  this  evil  can  be 
remedied  by  simply  cutting  a  few 
weeks  earlier,  and  this  is  a  necessi- 
ty— in  a  wet  season  an  absolute  one 
It  is  a  good  rule  to  cut  such  a  crop 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  lodge,  ere  it 
is  well  down.  This  is  usually  at 
the  appearance  of  the  heads — in  the 
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medium  or  small  clover — ere  many 
heads  have  been  formed,  or  are  in 
blossom.  It  has  then  attained  its 
growth,  save  a  little  filling  out,  and 
is  in  an  excellent  condition  for  feed, 
the  substance  all  available.  Cut 
now,  the  stem  will  be  healthy,  not 
so  green — dark  green--but  all  the 
more  tender  for  the  shade,  sufficient 
:air  and  light  having  been  admitted 
not  only  to  favor  the  growth,  but 
prevent  harm  to  the  plant.  We 
have  carefully  noticed  this,  and  find 
it  the  case.  The  stems  will  be  the 
finer  and  therefore  better  for  the 
fihfceflf  gww&kf  will  cure  more  rapidly 
-ngft  ifey  '-keeping  unstirred  o?  stirred 
&o©  little,  but  waving  about,  keep- 
iing  in  the  air  as  much  as  possible, 
"which  nothing  will  do  so  well  as  the 
tedder.  It  requires  attention,  con- 
stant and  close,  and  should  be  cured 
(or  sufficiently  dried)  in  the  field 
while  thus  handled  and  exposed  to 
the  air,  the  air  rather  than  the  sun 
drying  it.  Then  put  in  a  bulk  with 
all  its  fragrance  and  quality,  hold- 
ing it  there  till  fed  out.  The  slight 
sweating  will  not  hurt  it— some  say 
it  will  even  benefit  it.  We  know 
well  enough  it  is  eagerly  eaten,  and 
with  the  best  of  effects.  This  for 
cattle,  especially  for  milch  cows; 
and  also  calves,  sheep,  coles,  and 
we  like  it,  as  a  naxt  feed  at  least, 
for  horses.  They  will  eat  it  with  a 
relish,  in  preference  to  any  other 
hay.  Colts  will  thrive  vipon  ijt,  and 
will  even  lay  on  fat,  as  well  as  calves. 
We  know  of  nothing  equal  to  it  as 
It  single  feed  for  sheep.     It    alone 


will  keep  a  sheep  during  the  winter,. 
and  if  in  ordinary  condition  at  the 
commencement  of  the  season,  will# 
fat  it.  A  reduced  sheep  will  be 
brought  up  by  it;  but  in  such  case  a 
little  grain  should  aid  it. 

This  is  the  gratifying  experience 
of  the  few  here  who  treat  clover  in 
the  way  described.  Will  it  be  ask* 
ed  why  the  example  is  not  conta- 
gious ?  Because  it  is  feared  to 
undertake  to  cure  such  a  dense  and 
green  mass.  And  many  do  not 
succeed  in  it.  Even  with  good 
weather  their  success  is  not  what  it 
should  be.  They  will  put  in  cock  * 
before  dry,  or  dry  too  much  in  the 
sun.  The  eourse  between  is  the 
way,  that  is^  to  avoid  the  red  hue 
which  the  cock  imparts,  and  the 
crumbling  of  the  leaves  of  the  stem. 
Much  hay  is  injured  in  the  cock  by 
being  too  green;  it  is  not  spoiled, 
but  hurt.  A  little  more  moisture 
removed  would  have  remedied  this 
and  the  labor  of  putting  into  cock 
avoided,  by  taking  at  once  from  the 
rake  into  the  barn.  To  cure  hay  is 
an  art,  and  a  nice  one,  especially 
clover,  and  more  particularly  when 
there  is  a  crop  of  three  to  three  and 
a  half  tons  per  acre.  Hence  the 
discouragement,  But  it  need  not 
be.  Even  in  a  'catching'  seasonr 
when  showers  prevail,  a  fair  success 
can  he  obtained.  Cut  the  day  be- 
fore in  \he  afternoon  if  there  is  a 
prospect  of    good    weather,     if    a 


*  A  hay-cock  is  a  sniall  conical  pile  in  the 
field,  before  carried  to  the  barn.  It  is  made- 
to  shed  water,  and  is  in  England,  w«  think,, 
called  cop, — Ens.       '        >-'•■■ 
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rain  should  interpose,  there  will  be 
no  harm.  If  continued  long,  and 
the  weather  warm,  there  may  be 
hurt — in  a  very  thick  spread  there 
will.be  injury.  In  such  case,  when 
the  weather  threatens,  th'ere  should 
be  a  stirring  up  of  the  mass  in 
the  first  lull  that  occcurs  in  the 
rain.  It  will  be  found  to  be  still 
irreen    though    drenched.     Handle 

to  o 

as  carefully  as  possible.  If  necces- 
sary,  repeat  the  stirring.  With 
the  first  fair  weather,  the  drying 
will  be  all  the  more  rapid.  If, 
before  the  mass  is  cured,  foul 
weather  should  threaten,  put  into 
cock  and  apply  the  hay  cap,  for,  of 
all  things,  it  will  not  do  to  get  wet 
after  the  drying  process  begun  and 
advanced  some,  much  less  when 
nearly  or  quite  perfected;  the  injury 
is  greater  than  supposed  generally. 
In  such  case  the  hay  will  go  rapidly 
to  destruction,  whereas  in  a  green 
state  this  will  be  much  longer  resist- 
ed. No  farmer,  making  much  hay, 
especially  clover,  can  do,  without 
great  harm  to  himself  as  the  years 
run,  without  the  hay  cap;  it  is  one 
of  the  necessary  appurtenances,  of 
the  hay  and  even  grain  harvest — 
wherever  the  cock  is  called  into 
requisition. 

When  the  weather  is  good— if  it 
is  quite  good,  warm,  and  a  dry  wind, 
the  ground  also  dry  and  more  or  less 
warm,  thus  aiding  the  drying — hay 
cut  the  day  before,  as  spoken  of, 
may  by  timely  attendance  in  the 
warming,  be  secured  in  a  bulk  the 
same      day.     But      it    wants    this 


weather;  otherwise  another  day  has 
to  be  given  it,  its  only  hurt  being 
the  dew,  which  will  bleach  it  a  little, 
but  never  gather  hay  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day.  There  is  an 
insensible  dew  which  begins  to  fall 
early — from  four  to  five  oclock 
usually.  After  that,  the  hay  that 
has  gathered  has  moisture  gathered 
with  it,  and  will  be  hurt  according 
to  the  amount  taken  in.  If  gath- 
ered quite  late,  it  becomes  serious, 
though  not  seen,  the  hay  being 
apparently  in  good  condition. 

If  the  hay,  at  the  turn  of  noon, 
is  light  (not  brittle,)  an  hour  or  two 
more  and  it  should  be  taken  in, 
pushed  with  all  the  force  there  is 
for  the  few  hours  afforded.  At  least 
rate  up  all  in  that  length  of  time; 
and  then  there  may  be  a  later  taking 
in;  but  let  the  gathering,  the  raking, 
be  done  in  the  few  hours  when  there 
is  no  moisture  to  interfere.  G.  F.,  in 
Country  Gentleman. 


Preserving  Sweet  Potatoes. 
Bryan  Tyson,  Washington,  D.  C: 
I  saw  in  a  recent  report  of  your 
club  that  Mr.  Fuller,  in  response  to 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  best  method  of 
preserving  sweet  potatoas,  recom- 
mended dry  sand.  I  have  as  I  con- 
sider thoroughly  tested  this  plan 
and  will  briefly  give  a  portion  of  my 
experience  therein,  believing  that 
under  some  circumstances  potatoes 
thus  treated  will  keep  well,  and 
under  others  not  at  all.  In  the 
first  place  I  would  suggest  that  the 
potatoes  remain  in  the  ground  until 
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the     weather     turns    cool.     They 
should,  however,  be  dug  before  the 
ground   freezes.     The  ends  of   such 
potatoes    as    are   exposed    to  frost 
should    be  protected   until  dug    by 
throwing  on  dirt.     I  have  had    the 
best   success  with  kiln-dried    sand. 
This  can    be  very  easily  done    by 
building  a  platform     of    dry    wood 
with  an  open  space  under    the  bot- 
tom of  a  foot  or  so.     Throw  the  sand 
pn  the  top  and  fire    the  wood.     As 
the  wood  burns    the  sand  will    run 
down  into  the  open    space.     After 
the  sand  has  cooled  pour  among  the 
potatoes.     This  plan    does    equally 
well  in  hills  and    cellars,  care  being 
taken  not    to  place  too  many    in  a 
bulk,  say  not  more  than  thirty  bush- 
els.    The  ashes  from  the  wood  will 
do  no  harm,  especially  if  pine  wood 
be  used.     I  have  used  sand  for  four 
crops  of  potatoes.     Two  of  the  crops 
were  dug    early  and    treated    with 
sand  that  had  been  spread  on  a  floor 
until  it  was    supposed  to   bo  dry. — 
The  potatoes  soon  heated,  and  many 
,of    them    rotted,  one  of    the  crops 
being    nearly    a  complete    loss. — 
Whether  this    Avas    attributable  to 
fhe  potatoes    being  dug    too  early, 
ithe  warm    weather,  or    to  the  sand 
pot  being  thoroughly  dry,  I  am  not 
now  able  to  tell.     In  both  cases  the 
sand  was    applied    to    the  potatoes 
in  a  green  state,    soon    after    they 
were  dug.     The  other  two  crops  re- 
mained in  the  ground  about  as  long 
as  it  was  safe  for  them    there  being 
in  one    case  a  considerable    freeze 
BO.on    after    the  potatoes  were  dug. 


The  potatoes  were  all  treated  with 
kiln-dried  sand,  and  kept  as  well  as 
could  be  desired.  I  selected  two 
hills  and  applied  the  sand  to  one 
soon  after  the  potatoes  had  been 
bulked.  The  other  hill  was  aired 
some  two  or  three  weeks  by  having 
three  or  four  air  holes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  and  one  at  top,  when  the 
sand  wTas  applied.  In  the  spring  it 
could  not  be  told  which  plan  was 
best,  there  not  being,  that  I  now 
recollect  of,  a  single  rotten  potato 
in  either  hill.  For  edible  purposes 
however,  it  would  probably  be  best 
to  partially  cure  the  potatoes  before 
the  sand  is  applied,  as  the  potatoos 
appear  to  undergo  but  little  change 
after  the  sand  is  applied.  I  have 
seen  them  where  they  had  been  ac- 
cidentally broken  in  putting  away 
look  about  as  fresh  when  opened 
the  following  spring  as  if  it  had  just 
been  done.  Therefore  when  they 
are  put  up  in  a  green  state  they  will 
be  in  about  the  same  condition  when 
opened  the  following  spring,  not 
having  sweetened  any  by  time.  I 
also  believe  that  the  potatoes  are 
less  liable  to  heat  if  they  be  first 
partially  cured  before  the  sand  is 
applied.— JW.  Y.  World. 


Another  Method  of  Removing  Mildew. 
Pour  one  quart  of  boiling  water  on  two 
ounces  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  strain 
through  a  cloth;  then  add  three  quarts  cf 
cold  water.  Let  the  articles  stand  in  this 
twelve  hours,  then  rinse  thoroughly.  It  yv;ity 
not  injure  the  cloth. 
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Eingwood,  Halifax,  Co.,  N.C 
September,  18th,  1871. 

Editors  Reconstructed  Farmer: 

Permit  me  through  the  medium 
of  yonr  worthy  journal  to  express 
some  thoughts  relative  to  the  pro- 
priety of  high  improvement  of  the 
soil,  and  a  decrease  of  the  area  of  land 
I  am  sure  by  a  judicious  system 
<)f  labor  and  management  there  can 
be  as  much  of  everything  made  on 
the  farm  with  half  the  labor.  I 
have  proved  that  this  year  satisfac- 
torily to  myself  at  least,  simply  by 
improving  and  cultivating  well. 
When  I  say  cultivate  well,  I  don't 
mean  plow  four  or  five  times.  1 
only  gave  my  corn  two  thorough 
plo'wings..  I  bared  it  in  the  outset. 
I  think  the  management  of  young 
corn  may  appropriately  be  com1- 
pared  to  that  of  a  young  pig.  All 
hog  raisers  know  to  stunt  a  pig's 
growth  until  he  is  five  or  six  months 
old  all  hope  is  then  lost  of  ever 
making  a  fine  pig,  while  if  he  was 
treated  well  up  to  that  age  he 
would  make  a  fine  hog  though  his 
treatment  was  meagre  afterwards. 
Just  so  with  young  corn,  do  ample 
justice  to  it  until  it  is  two  or  three 
feet  high,  and  a  good  yield  is  im- 
minent though  it  is  neglected  after- 
wards. I  think  if  farmers  were  to 
moke  it  a  point  to  plant  no  more 
land  than  they  could  well  improve 
and  cultivate  they  would  find  it 
greatly  to  their  benefit     JEudeavor 


to  improve  so  that  some  eight  bar- 
rels of  corn  per  acre  could  be  made, 
or  one  heavy  bale  of  cotton,  after 
giving  credit  for  mishaps.  That 
point  being  reached  a  comparative 
small  amount  of  manure  will  keep 
the  land  from  deteriorating  though 
it  is  never  rested  or  rotated.  I 
hold  that  it  is  not  essential  to  rest 
or  rotate  cotton  land.  By  modes 
rate  improvement  land  will  make  as 
good  cotton  the  fiftieth  year  as 
though  it  was  rested  or  rotated  re- 
gularly. The  same  plan  may  be 
made  applicable  to  corn;  if  land  is 
cultivated  in  corn  and  peas  where 
the  soil  is  sufficiently  rich  to  make 
a  rank  growth  of  vines,  and  all  re- 
turned to  the  soil,  together  with  a 
slight  manuring  yearly,  theii  land 
may  be  cultivated  for  a  series  of 
years  without  any  defect  in  the 
corn  or  decrease  in  the  yield.  I 
think  in  regard  to  resting  or  rotat- 
ing land  a  man  should  be  governed 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  his 
case,  if  a  man  has  plenty  of  land  he 
can  bring  up  his  land  with  less  labor 
by  resting,  but  on  the  other  hand  if 
he  has  no  more  than  he  can  culti- 
vate, then  manure  it  well  and  culti- 
vate  it  every  year. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  farmers,  almost 
from  time  immemorial,  to  plant 
more  than  they  could  or  would 
thoroughly  improve  and  cultivate, 
as  though  the  relative  value  of 
there  crops  depended  solely  upon 
the  amoftut  oi  land.  Is  one  of  the 
m- 


4x$   surprising 


r    things    that    far- 
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mers  will  protract  from  year  to 
year  the  same  old  habit,  notwith- 
standing it  invariably  proves  detri- 
mental to  their  interest. 

COMPOST. 

I  see  in  a  back  number  of  the 
Reconstructed  Farmer,  that  the 
worthy  President  of  the  Edgecombe 
Agricultural  Society,  (than  whom  no 
one  is  more  likely  to  be  well  inform- 
ed, from  his  experience  and  intelli- 
gence;) thinks  that  material  for  com- 
posting is  fast  diminishing.  I  think 
I  can  propose  a  plan,  Messrs.  Edi^ 
tors  to  your  many  readers  that  will 
allay  all  such  apprehensions,  pro- 
vided, however,  the  proposition  will 
pass  for  what  I  think  it  is  worth- 
It  seems  to  be  the  disposition  of 
farmers  to  evade  hauling  as  much  as 
possible,  hence,  a  great  many  have 
used  their  cotton  seed  and  stable 
manure,  for  this  reason,  without 
composting  with  dirt,  as  heretofore. 
They  object  to  making  and  hauling 
compost  on  the  ground  of  damage 
ing  their  team,  which  I  propose  to 
notice  before  I  close.  They  further 
take  the  grounds  that  they  save 
labor.  I  will  admit  there  is  some 
labor  saved  by  this  process,  and 
still  more  at  housing  time.  I  hold 
that  in  order  to  insure  a  good  crop 
and  permanently  improve  the  soil, 
that  cotton  seed  stable  manure 
or  any  ammoniated  manure  should 
be  mixed  with  dirt  before  being 
applied.  The  effect  will  be  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  unmixed  or  dry 
applications,  though  the  dirt  it  is 
made  of  may  be  as  poor  as  the  soil 


it's  applied  to.  1  will  propose  two 
plans  in  making  compost,  either  of 
which  will  save  hauling.  I  will 
first  give  the  plan  1  followed  this 
year.  At  the  proper  time  for  com- 
posting, I  selected  in  my  cotton  lots 
the  most  fertile  spots,  where  the  soil 
was  very  deep,  being  careful  to 
select  different  texture  of  soil,  pull- 
ed up  the  stalks,  fallowed  the  land 
some  three  or  four  inches,  scattered 
the  seed  promiscuously  over  the 
fallowed  land  at  the  rate  of  about 
forty  bushels  of  seed  for  one  acre, 
and  shoveled  it  up  in  heaps  of  some 
twenty-five  loads.  I  had  four  dif- 
ferent places  in  a  ten  acre  lot. — 
When  I  had  it  distributed,  was  care^ 
ful  to  have  the  light  manure  put  on 
the  stiff  land,  likewise  the  stiff  or 
hard  manure  on  the  light  land  so 
the  carts  went  loaded  to  and 
from.  I  suppose  all  farmers  Avill 
admit  that  a  soil  one  or  one  and  a 
half  feet  deep  will  not  make  as 
good  cotton  as  a  soil  six  inches  deep, 
as  a  very  deep  fertile  soil  will  not 
mature  cotton  in  this  climate  as- 
shallower  soil,  which  fast  proves  the 
propriety  of  drill  manuring  for  cot^ 
ton,  it  further  proves  the  propriety 
of  making  compost  on  the  soil  where 
cotton  is  grown.  There  is  no  land 
that  does  not  wash  away  by  the 
drenching  rains  but  can  be  kept  up 
and  improved  without  ever  hauling 
from  another  place,  by  using  the 
necessary  material  to  make  compost 
and  make  it  wherever  a  farmer's 
better  judgment  dictates.  My  sec- 
ond plan  is  to  cut   ditches    through 
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the  cotton  field  parallel  with  each 
other  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  apart  about  three  feet  deep 
and  wide,  level  as  much  of  the  bank 
as  is  necessary  for  the  next  year, 
scatter  over  the  clay,  lime,  marie 
or  ashes,  and  let  it  take  freezes  during 
the  winter.  At  the  proper  time 
compost  with  stable  manure  and 
cotton  seed,  and  it  Avill  doubtless 
be  found  to  be  worthy  of  commen- 
dation. By  occasionally  cleaning  out 
the  ditches,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter 
to  get  enough  yearly.  1  do  not 
think  it  is  important  to  put  such  a 
large  quantity  of  dirt,  it  is  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  intelligent  farmers 
that  by  the  process  of  mixing  differ- 
ent material  with  dirt  and  forming 
heaps,  it  forms  nitre,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  chief  constituent. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  our 
most  intelligent  farmers  that  poor 
dirt  made  into  compost  is  fully  as 
good  as  that  of  rich.  I  think  that 
depends  on  circumstances,  if  the 
rich  dirt  is  naturally  adapted  to  cot- 
ton, then  as  a  natural  consequence 
it  will  make  better  compost  than 
poor  dirt,  but  on  the  other  hand  if 
muck  or  ditch  bank  that  is  not  adap- 
ted to  cotton  is  used  for  compost, 
then  poor  dirt  that  is  adapted  to 
cotton  will  make  the  best.  But  take 
poor  and  rich  dirt  that  is  equally 
suited  to  cotton,  it  will  be 
found  that  compost  made  of  rich 
dirt  is  best,  as  we  must  conceive 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  reality  in 
the  strength  of  the  material  used  in 
compost,  therefore  it  is  equally  true 


that  there  is  a  reality  in  the  strength 
of  the  dirt  used.  My  opinion  is, 
the  best  paying  plan  is  to  make  com- 
post wherever  it  is  convenient,  so  that 
one  hauling  will  answer,  beino-  care- 
ful  to  make  it  out  of  dirt  that  is 
suited  to  whatever  it  is  intended  for. 
From  my  limited  experience,  I  find 
yellow  dirt  and  clay  makes  as  good 
compost  for  cotton  as  any  dirt  I 
have  ever  used.  Swamp  muck  or 
ditch  bank  makes  a  good  compost 
for  corn. 

TREATMENT  OF  TEAM. 

The  question  now  arises,  Messrs. 
Editors,  is  it  the  amount  of  work 
done  on  the  farm  by  horses  and 
mules  that  keeps  them  in  such 
awful  condition,  or  is  it  cruel  treat- 
ment ?  I  think  all  will  say  inhu- 
man treatment,  and  not  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  work  done.  I  am 
sure  that  any  sound  horse  or  mule-, 
treated  humanely  from  the  start, 
would  do  as  much  work  as  they  da 
and  be  serviceable  at  twenty  years 
old;  taking  that  to  be  the  fact,  we: 
can  come  to  a  pretty  close  calcula- 
tion of  what  most  farmers  lose,  by 
cruel  treatment  to  their  teams  in 
twenty  years.  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
extravagant  to  say,  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  it  takes  three  mules  to; 
supply  the  place  of  one. 

I  suppose  all  would  like  to  hear  a 
remedy  for  bad  treatment  to  stock.. 
Ah,  that  is  the  difficulty,  for  which, 
I  must  confess  I  connot  suggest  any 
efficient  plan.  It  might,  be  obvia-* 
ted  to  some  extent  by  the 
owner      or    employer     to    making 
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,ifc  a  point  to  never  have 
team  used  out  of  his  sight,  Which 
rule  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
carry  out  fully.  1  think  cruel, 
inhuman  treatment  to  brutes  ought 
to  be  an  offense  punishable  by  law. 
When  we  coine  to  take  a  calm,  ret- 
rospective View,  and  think  what 
'would  he  the  condition  of  the  human 
YamRy  without  the  horse,  the  mule, 
^kfe  ox,  and  then  reflect  further  and 
see  how  submissive  they  are  to  the 
will  of  man;  and  again,  their  exist- 
ence  was  given  them  by  the  sama 
great  author  that  gave  man  his,  and 
was  given  to  man  for  his  special 
benefit  to  have  full  power  and  do- 
minion over ;  but  alas,  how  that 
power  and  privilege  is  abused  ;  but 
they  are  dumb  ;  they  can't  say  you 
hurt  me,  or  that  you  will  kill  me, 
or,  oh,  pray  sir,  but  have  to  quiet- 
ly submit  to  cruel  injustice  and 
•>  abuse.     We  are  led    to  be- 

'^      ""  ->v  one  who  cruelly  treats 

-~ie  *""  are      themselves 

dumb    creatines, 

inferior  to  the  bruie  &t*> 

PRACTICAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

jjLt  "is  a  conceded  fact   that  'boys 
raised  in  idleness,  as  a  general  rule, 
have  but  little  practical  sense,  it   is 
further  conceded,  that  a  man   with- 
out    practical    knowledge    is    but 
little  use  to  himself  or    the  commu- 
nity in  which   he  lives.     The  ques- 
tion is,  what  is  the   most   essential 
things    to  be  observed  for   men  and 
boys  to  obtain  practical  information, 
the  answer  is  plain  ;  be  what    your 
maker  designed  you  to  be  ;    honest, 
iYuo-al  and  industrious  ;  work,    you 


were  made  for  that  purpose,  and 
most  assuredly  you  ought  to  do  it. 
When  we  say  work,  we  don't  mean 
every  time  work  in  the  farm,  but 
we  must  say  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  great  many  more  tilling  the  soil 
than  are,  though  they  may  perchance 
be  white  ;  but  awful  to  relate,  the 
great  barrier  is  in  the  way,  to  wit, 
business.  We  might  say  the  great 
forerunner  of  almost  all  manner  of 
meanness.  Was  it  not  for  that 
deplorable  malady,  so  incident  to 
the  human  family,  vice  and  immor- 
ality would  flee  like  a  vapor  before 
a  summer's  sun.  Wc  honestly  be-" 
lieve  if  every  human  being  was  pos-' 
sessed  of  a  mutual  share  of  indus- 
try, that  in  the  place  of  black-legs,- 
drunkards,  pick-pockets,  thieves  of 
every  immaginable  stripe,  there 
would  be  citizens  who  would  be  an 
ornament  to  society.  Now  is  there 
any  remedy  ?  We  think  the  defect 
never  can  be  finally  obliterated,  but 
could  be  greatly  modified  in  process 
of  time,  by  proper  education  and 
training;  by  instilling  in  the  young 
minds,  honest,  industrious  habits. 
and  a  youth. .should  be  put  to  what- 
ever occupation  his  talent  is  best 
suited  for.  A  youth  should  never 
be  put  in  a  Doctor's  shop  or  Law 
office  when  his  talent  is  best  suited 
for  something  else.  Let  a  man  fol- 
low just  what  he  is  best  suited  for, 
so  it's  an  honorable  occupation, 
bringing  to  bear  all  his  mental  a,nd 
physical  powers,  and  he  will  be  able 
to  surmount  any  difficulties  and 
come  out    more  than    conqueror, — 
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But  ala3,  for  tho  sake  of  what  ap- 
pears to  some  a  great  name,  they 
pitch  into  something  they  can't  suc- 
ceed at,  hence,  they  make  drones  in 
society,  when  they  should  have  been 
smart  men.  L.  B.  M. 


RoxoBEL,  Bertie  County,  N.  C. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — -Will  you 
please  tell  your  readers  on  what 
principle  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 
it  is,  that  the  farmers  of  Edgecombe 
rot  their  cotton  seed  in  compost  or 
in  bulk  before  applying  them  to  the 
crop  ? 

Perhaps  the  Agricultural  Society 
will  answer  the  question  for  us. — 
We  can  see  the  reason  for  composts 
ing  stable  manure  with  earth  or 
straw,  and  leaves,  as  these  are  diffi- 
cult of  fermentation,  and  might 
remain  in  the  drill  through,  the  en- 
■tire  season  unrotted. 

But  cotton  seed  arc  known  to 
'ferment  very  easily.  Then  why 
rot  them  ?  If,  as  is  well  known, 
the  organic  part  of  the  seed  consti- 
tute from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
whole  weight,  which  escapes  into  the 
atmosphere  when  decomposition 
takes  place  by  fermentation  or 
otherwise  in  the  open  air,  is  it  not 
fairly  to  be  inferred,  that  a  very 
large  per  cent  of  it,  must  escape 
from  the  compost  heap  in  the  form 
of  gaseous  matter,  or  bo  liberated 
under  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
rains,  before  the  crop  is  made,  when 
thus  rotted.  If  rotted  without  mi» 
ing,  it  is  clear  that  the  loss  would 
be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  rapidi- 


ty, and  extent  of  tho  fermentation, 
till  at  the  end  of  it  nothing  would 
be  left  but  the  inorganic  matter. — 
If  mixed  now  for  the  next  season, 
and  exposed  to  the  winter  rains, . 
we  would  get  heaps  of  loose  earth 
with  10  to  15  per  cent  of  inorganic 
matter,  far  from  valuelesss. 

We  think  the  fir-mentation  ought 
to  take  glace  under  the  growing 
crop,  and  to  avoid  sprouting,  wo 
have  attached  to  our  gin,  a  machine 
that  crushes  all  the  seed  to  be  used 
as  a  fertilizer,  as  they  fall  from  the 
gin  in  ginning  the  cotton.  As  the 
quantity  of  seed  dropped  at  a  given 
moment  is  surd],  so  is  the  power 
required  to  crush  them.  No  extra 
team  or  hands  are  necessary.  They 
are  then  thrown  aside  under  shelter 
and  in  the  absence  of  moisture,  no 
ammonia  will  escape,  or  if  a  slight 
fermentation  should  take  place,  ifc 
would  be  best  to  mix  plaster  with 
them.  A  Georgia  planter  experi- 
mented the  past  season  with  seed 
crushed  in  a  cane  mill,  and  stated 
that  five  bushels  crushed,  and  five 
uncrushed,  applied  respectively  to 
an  acre  of  land,  in  corn  and  cotton, 
gave  difference  per  acre  of  ten  bush- 
els of  shelled  corn  or  of  from  400  to 
500  pounds  of  seed  cotton. 
Yours  truly, 
Hiram  P.  IIarrell. 


Lillington,  N.  C,  Oct.  25,  187L 

A  Remedy  Wanted  for  Lice, 

Messrs.  Editors: — I  have  a  very 

fine  and  valuable  dog,  to  which  the  lico 

are  a  very  great  pest,     I  have  had 

the  dog  well  rubbed   with  pounded 

sulphur,  and  it   don't  seem  to  have 

any  effect  on  the  miserable  creatures. 

If  you  can  give  me  any  information 

through   through    the    columns    of 

your    valuable   Magazine    you    will 

oblige  yours  &c, 

A  Subscriber. 
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mi  Winn?. 


jR.   IK  JOJ^'ES,  Surrj  C.  II.,  Ta.,  Editor, 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should 
be  addressed  to  B.    W.  Jones,  Surry  C.  II,  Vu. 


To  the  Eeaders  of  this  Department. 
A  stock  department  for  that 
region  of  country  in  which  the 
Reconstructed  Farmer  circulates 
must  necessarily  be  a  somewhat 
different  thing  from  that  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  great 
grazing  and  dairy  regions  of  the 
North  and  West.  Stock  raising 
with  us  will  never  become  a  special- 
ty like  cotton  or  tobacco,  except  in 
.sections  of  limited  extent.  But 
every  farm  has  stock  to  some  extent, 
(cows,  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry- 
more  for  family  use  that  for  market. 
And  on  many  farm  farms  we  fear 
£liere  is  not  enough  stock  raised  to 
supply  even  the  home  wants.  We 
#re  slow  to  give  up  the  idea  that 
cotton  is  king;  thus  stock  has  been 
neglected. 

It  is  to  this  state  of  affairs  that 
our  labors  in  this  branch  of 
industry  must  be  directed.  For  the 
present  we  shall  say  less  about 
breeds,  and  more  about  making  the 
best  use  and  disposition  of  what  we 
now  have.  In  our  opinion  we  have 
breeds  now  among  us  that  are  the 
lest  for  the  climate.  Careful  selec- 
tion from  our  native  stock,  and 
judicious  crossing,  would  give  us 
better  stock  for  our  climate  than 
any  that  could  be  imported  from 
England     or      the     North.     Why 


should  wo  not  have  our  Dixie  pigs, 
Southland  sheep,  and  Tar-heel  cows? 
Let  us  go  to  work  to  improve  upon 
our  native  stock.  Some  sensible 
Bakewell  may  yet  make  a  fortune 
in  this  direction. 

And  by  all  means  let  us  contrive, 
while  we  are  hoeing  the  cotton  and 
corn,  to  raise  at  home,  enough  bacon, 
beef,  butter,  eggs  and  milk  for 
family  use. 

FEEDING  FOWLS. 

The  following  pithy  remarks  from 
Hearth  and  Home  are  the  most 
sensible  and  practical  that  we  have 
seen  upon  this  subject.  It  contains 
in  a  nutshell  the  whole  science  of 
feeding  poultr}'.  Read  it  carefully, 
and  commit  it  to  memory: 

"Don't  keep  food  always  by  your 
poultry,  because  if  laying  fowls., 
they  aremade  too  fat,  and 
if  fattening  ones,  not  fat 
enough.  To  fatten  poulty,  feed 
three  times  in  twenty-four  hours  all 
they  will  cat,  and  remove  all  they 
leave,  and  they  will  cat  more  than 
when  cloyed  and  disgusted  by  the 
constant  presence  of  food.  Tokeep 
layers  in  proper  condition,  feed 
twice  or  thrice  daily  a  regular  ration, 
but  not  as  much  as  they  will  eat. — 
Some  say  feed  them  as  long  as  they 
will  run  for  Avhat  you  throw  them 
and  eat  greedily,  but  that  is  not 
right ;  for  thej  get  too  fat,  unless 
they  are  laying  freely.  They  will 
show  eagerness  about  as  long  as 
they  can  swallow,  and  will  scramble 
for  what  you  give  them  until  in 
their  rivalry  they  stuff    and    crura 
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themselves  week  after  week,  and 
become  a  mass  of  fat,  yet  they  will 
act  at  feeding  time  as  if  they  were 
half  starved.  Feed  your  regular 
laying  stock  moderately  and  be 
governed  by  their  state  of  flesh 
rather  than  by  their  greed.  Take 
a  few  fowls  from  the  perch  at  night 
occasionally  to  test  their  weight, 
and  a  little  practice  will  enable  you 
to  quickly  decide  on  the  condition 
of  the  flock.  Increase  the  ration 
as  the  yield  of  eggs  increase,  and 
so  long  as  the  laying  keeps  pace 
with  the  diet  you  may  give  rich  and 
stimulating  food  in  any  quantity. — 
Feed  the  select  breeding  stock  more 
sparingly  than  the  rest  of  the  layers, 
so  as  to  give  only  a  moderate  yield 
of  eggs  for  hatching  purposes,  for 
if  you  promote  great  prolificness  in 
the  parents  the  result  will  be  weak- 
ness in  the  progeny.  Chickens, 
during  the  period  of  their  rapid 
growth,  should  be  fed  often,  with  a 
variety,  and  all  they  will  eat. — 
While  they  are  growing,  there  is  no 
danger,  of  overfeeding  if  they,  are 
fed  frequently  and  allowed  perfect 
freedom,  so  that  they  may  take  the 
exercise  that  is  indispensable  to 
their  thrift. 

THE  COW  FOR    THE    SOUTH. 

"Which  is  the  breed  for  the 
South?'5  This  question  appears  to 
be  taking  the  rounds  of  the  press, 
and  we  have  been  in  a  measure 
amused  at  the  different  theories  that 
have  been  advanced.  Some  say  the 
Alderney  is  the  cow  for  us,  others 
the  Devon,  and  still  others  contend 


that,  all  things  considered,  the  Dur- 
ham is  the  breed  for  our  Southern 
climate.  Now  these  theories  are  all 
wrong.  No  one  breed  alone  can 
be  adopted  to  the  whole  country. — ■ 
This  is  a  question  that  each  locality 
must  settle  for  itself.  For  persons 
near  cities  that  expect  to  feed  high, 
and  who  expect  to  receive  a  given 
quantity  of  milk  for  a  given  quanti- 
ty of  feed,  the  Durham  is,  no  doubt, 
the  breed.  Others  who  wanted  beef 
and  rich  milk,  or  who*  desired  to 
breed  for  nimble  oxen,  should  take 
the  Devon  or  Aldermy. 

But,  in  our  humble  opinion,  none 
of  these  is  exactly  the  thing  that  a 
majority  of  our  farmers  want.  The 
backwoods  farmer  (we  mean  those 
distant  from  the  towns,)  wants  a, 
cow  that  is  free  from  disease,  milct 
in  her  disposition,  not  inclined  to 
jump,  not  a  great  rambler,  and  a 
cow  that  will  thrive  and  keep  in 
good  plight  on  the  coarse,  rough 
forage  of  the  Southern  forests. — 
He  wants  a  cow  that  would  be  good 
for  beef,  and  the  male  of  which  would 
make  strong  and  nimble  oxen.  He 
only  wants  milk  and  butter  enough 
for  family  use,  but  he  wants  that  of 
the  best  quality. 

Now  all  the  celebrated  breeds 
fail  in  some  of  these  particulars,. 
especially  when  turned  into  the 
woods  to  get  their  living.  It  is  use-. 
less  to  say  that  cows  should  not  be 
turned  out.  Our  people  believe  that. 
it  is  cheaper  to  fence  them  out,  and 
it  will  be  a  long  time  yet  before  they 
will  think  otherwise, 
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In  our  opinion,  then,  the  cow  best 
adapted  to  the  South  as  it  is,  and 
as  it  will  be  for  some  time  to  come, 
is  already  with  us.  We  can  find 
among  our  native  stock  some  very 
excellent  cows,  cows  that  have  been 
bred  here,  are  acclimated,  and  have 
been  trained  to  the  circumstances 
by  which  we  are  surrounded.  It  is 
from  these  that  we  are  to  get  the 
cow  for  the  Southern  country.  Ju- 
dicious crossing  on  these  will  effect 
what  sending  to  England  or  the 
North  will  never  effect ;  that  is,  we 
will  get  the  cow  best  suited  to  our 
purposes.  And  just  here  is  a  way 
open  to  a  princly  fortune,  for  him 
among  us  who  will  have  energy 
enough  to  lay  earnestly  hold  of  the 
golden  opportunity.  Who  will  be 
the  first  to  go  to  work  in  this  direc- 
tion ?  We  believe  this  to  be  one  of 
the  best  ways  in  which  capital  can 
be  invested  "at  this  time.  Stock  of 
all  sorts  will  be  in  great  demand  at 
fair  prices,  for  many  years  to  come. 

ADVERTISE   YOUR  STOCK. 

Persons  having  any  kind  of  stock 
for  sale  should  advertise  at  once  in 
this  Journal.  The  demand  for  im- 
proved stock  is  very  large  in  our 
section  at  this  time.  We  hear  men 
inquiring  every  week  where  they 
can  get  such  and  such  stock,  and 
many  are  sending  to  distant  mark- 
ets for  the  animals  that  they  want. 
Many  more  want  stock,  and  have 
the  money  to  buy  with,  but  don't 
know  where  to  send  to  for  it.  Let 
those  having  any  kind   of  stock  to 


sell  but  advertise  here,  and  our 
word  for  it,  they  will  hear  of  pur- 
chasers right  soon. 
HOW  TO  CURE  WARTS  ON  CATTLE. 
One  of  the  safest  cures,  and  easi- 
est to  perform,  that  we  know  of  is 
simply  this  :  Tie  a  s'lk  thread 
moderately  tight  around  the  wart, 
clip  off  the  ends  of  the  string,  and 
let  the  cow  go.  In  a  short  time  the 
wart  drops  off,  cut  off  by  the  thread. 
The  wound  heals  as  the  thread  cuts, 
so  there  is  no  danger  of  bleeding  to 
much.  If  in  hot  weather  it  would 
be  well  to  cover  the  parts  with  tar 
and  grease  to  keep  off  the  flies. 

Note. — We  hope  to  be  able  to> 
give  this  department  more  attention 
in  the  future.  We  want  to  make  it 
useful.  If  we  cannot  make  it  sucli 
it  will  be  turned  over  to  other  hands. 
We  should  be  glad  to  get  the  read- 
ers, opinion  of  these  pages.  Set 
down  friends,  and  write  us  a  letter 
telling  us  all  about  what  you  think 
of  it.  Glad  to  get  any  suggestions 
or  aid  from  any  of  our  readers. — ■ 
Shall  we  not  hear  from  many  of  you 
before  another  month? 


R.  A.  Babbage's  Stock  Farm. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Journal  recently  gives  a 
very  complete  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  stock  farm  of  R.  A. 
Babbage,  Esq.,  near  Dubuque,  from 
which  wc  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts : 

Rising  early  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Babbage  accompanied  Hon. 
Geo.  W.  Jones,  of  Dubuque,   Mr.. 
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Snyder,  of  the  Cedar  Falls  Gazette, 
and  your  correspondent,  to  view  the 
stock,  giving  us  as  we  proceeded  a 
full  description  of  his  farming  in- 
terests in  Iowa.  He  is  the  owner 
of  over  8,000  acres  of  Iowa  farm- 
ing lands.  This,  his  home  farm, 
contains  over  3,000  acres  in  a  body 
of  choice  land,  well  watered,  etc. — 
Eleven  hundred  acres  are  under  cul- 
tivation. The  whole  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles 
Thompson,  who  is  an  accomplished 
farmer.  The  buildings  consists  of 
eight  dwellings,  a  school  house,  a 
blacksmith's  shop,  some  ten  or 
■twelve  barns,  hog-pens,  etc.  The 
foundation  is  laid  for  another  barn, 
50x100  feet,  v^hich  is  expected  to 
"be  a  model  building.  A  large 
amount  of  ornamental  shrubbery 
has  been  planted,  and  is  growing 
finely,  as  well  as  over  1,000  fruit 
trees.  The  stock  at  present  con^> 
sists  of  the  following,  but  which  is 
expected  to  be  largely  added  to  (one 
thing  to  be  kept  in  view  is,  there  is 
no  poor  stock  here):  Forty- seven 
head  of  horses,  among  which  are  the 
•celebrated  stallion  Mambrino  Pilot, 
probably  the  finest-bred  horse  in 
the  West,  and  a  perfect  model  of 
•beauty,  style  .and  action,  and  the 
stallion  Sampson,  a  very  fine  horse 
of  the  Morgan  stock.  The  horse 
department  is  superintended  by  Mr. 
John  Arthur,  an  experienced  man. 
Over  50  head  of  cattle  now  graze 
peacefully  upon  the  broad  acres, 
among  which  we  noticed  as  extreme- 
ly fine  the  imported  bull  Marvel,  of 


the  celebrated  Duke  of  Airdries 
stock,  and  an  imported  cow,  Louan 
2d,  of  same  stock. 

Nearly  400  hogs  eat,  sleep  and 
grunt  at  Mr.  Babbage's  expense- 
such  hogs  as  would  make  any  good 
farmer's  eyes  water.  There  are 
Berkshires,  Cheshires,  Suffolks, 
Whites,  all  pure-bred,  and  how  many 
other  breeds  your  correspondent 
cannot  now  remember.  Some  of 
the  Birkshires  were  imported  at  a 
fabulous  cost.  In  the  poultry  line 
we  found  wild  geese,  tame  geese, 
Muscovy  ducks,  Bronze  turkeys, 
Shanghai  chickens,  etc.,  etc.,  ad 
libitum. 

There  are  employed  on  the  farm 
about  50  men,  everything  going  on 
smoothly  and  harmoniously  as  clock 
work.—  Farmers  Journal 


— ■^--^^~^— 


A  hen-ladder,  says  an  exchange, 
is  an  indispensable  piece  of  furni- 
ture in  a  poultry  house,  though  fre- 
quently absent.  This  is  a  sort  of 
ascending  scale  of  perches,  one  a 
little  higher  than  the  other,  not 
exactly  above  its  predecessor,  but 
somewhat  in  advance.  By  neglect- 
ing the  us  i  of  this  very  simple  con*- 
trivance,  many  valuable  fowls  may 
be  lost  or  severely  injured,  by  at- 
tempting to  fly  down  from  their 
roost— an  attempt  from  succeeding  in 
which  the  birds  are  incapacitated, 
in  consequence  of  the  bulk  of  their 
body  preponderating  over  the  power 
of  their  wings. 
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The  Chinch  Bug. — A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Missouri  Republican 
writes  :  I  think  I  have  found  out 
how  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
chinch  bugs  that  are  now  destroy- 
ing thousands  of  acres  of  corn  and 
small  grain  throughout  the  country. 
After  trying  other  ways  to  stop 
them  from  going  through  my  corn, 
I  tried  salt,  and  find  that  it  will 
stop  them  effectually.  They  gen^ 
erilly  commence  on  a  corn  field 
at  one  'side  of  the  field,  and  go 
through  from  row  to  row  with 
almost  as  much  precision  as  the 
plowman  would  with  the  plow  in 
plowing  the  corn.  Now,  the  reme- 
dy is  this: — Take  a  pail  of  water, 
and  half  a  gallon  of  salt,  stir  well, 
then  a  small  broom  or  bunch  of 
feathers  sprinkle  well  a  row  of  corn 
just  ahead  of  th3  bugs,  taking  care 
that  the  grouud  between  the  hills 
of  corn  in  said  row  is  well  sprinkled 
with  the  brine.  Three  pails  of  the 
brine  will  reach  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
if  properly  put  on,  and  I  will  en- 
Sure  it  to  stop  the  bugs,  if  well  done. 

Trotting. — The  fall  meeting 
of  the  Fleetwood  Park  Association 
closed  on  Friday  with  a  contest 
between  American  Girl  and  George 
Palmer,  in  which    the  former    was 


victorious   in  2.23]-, 
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Goldsmith  Maid-  defeated;  Lucy  at 
St.  Louis,  on  the  fame  afternoon, 
winning  three  straight  heats  in 
2.24|,  2.19,  2.23],  Doblc,  her 
trainer  and  driver,  says  that,  con- 
sidering the  heaviness  of  the  track, 
high  wind  and  immense  quantities 
of  dust,  he  regards  the  second  heat 
as  the  best  the  Maid  has  ever 
trotted. — -Country   G-cnileman. 


$£!  per  jlnnum,  In  Jldvcmce. 
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Doings  and  Intentions  on  the  Farm. 
We  failed  to  write  in  our  last  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  operations  on 
the  farm,  simply  because  we  were, 
and  had  been,  almost  entirely  en- 
gaged in  housing  cotton.  We  can 
say  more  at  this  date,  Nov.  1st,  than 
on  any  past  vear  Kincc  wc  have  been 
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planting  cotton,  for  our  cotton  is 
nearly  all  housed.  This  is  easily 
accounted  for,  for  a  "  short  horse  is 
soon  curried."  The  crop  is  at  least 
one-third  short  of  an  average  crop. 

The  farmers  ascribe  this  blight  in 
cotton  to  rust.  While  the  cotton 
had  the  appearance  of  rust,  we  say 
it  was  unlike  any  rust  we  have  ever 
seen,  for  it  was  not  confined  entire- 
ly to  the  cotton,  but  to  the  wheat, 
oats,  weeds,  and  many  trees  in  the 
forest  had  it. 

We  never  heard  any  one  say  it 
was  the  red  rust,  and  if  it  had 
been  what  is  known  as  black  rust 
then  the  cotton  would  not  have  taken 
the  second  growth.  We  ascribe  this 
blight  to  the  cold  spell  in  July,  and 
afterwards  to  the  extremely  dry  hot 
weather  that  followed.  We  have 
commenced  housing  corn,  and  it  is 
coming  in  fully  as  well  as  we  expec- 
ted. 

We  have  commenced  breaking  the 
land  with  a  two-horse  plow  where 
we  sowed  peas  after  Spring  oats. — 
On  this  land  there  is  a  heavey  coat 
of  vegetable  matter  in  grass  and  pea 
vines.  Where  peas  was  sowed  after 
Winter  oats,  withstanding  there  is 
a  fine  growth  of  peas,  there  is 
as  fine  a  stand  of  oats  as  one  could 
wish  for.  These  young  oats  we  in- 
tend to  let  stand  and  see  what  they 
will  do.  After  they  come  off  next 
Spring,  we  will  repeat  peas  broad- 
cast again  if  this  crop  of  oats  does 
well.  If  the  oats  be  a  failure,  next 
Spring,  then  we  will  break  it  and 
put  it  in  corn. 


As  soon  as  we  finish  housing  corn 
we  shall  turn  our  attention  princK 
pally  to  gathering  together  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  planting  for  the 
next  crop. 

In  July  we  planted  a  second  crop 
of  Irish  potatoes  from  the  new  crop 
and  from  some  cause  (we  ascribed  it 
to  the  dry  weather)  they  did  not 
come  up  until  the  last  of  September, 
and  it  is  surprising  to  see  what  large 
potatoes  have  come  in  so  short  a  time. 
In  the  middle  of  these  rows  we 
planted  a  row  of  turnips,  and  the 
result  is  we  have  a  fine  crop  of  tur- 
nips as  well  as  potatoes. 

We  shall  commence  housing  sweet 
potatoes  on  to-morrow,  the  2nd  of 
November.  The  crop  is  as  light  as 
the  season  has  been  too  dry. 

Within  the  last  few  week  we  have 
lost  fourteen   shoats   the    rijjht  size 
to    Barbecue.     How    this    number 
strayed  off  we    have    no    positive 
proof,  but  suppose  the  15th  Amend- 
ments laid    claim    to   them.     Corn 
field,  potatoe   and    turnip    patches' 
belong  in  part  to    this  lazy  light- 
fingered  Amendment.     We  do  con-: 
tend  the  present  method  of  simply 
putting  these  rascals  in  Jail  or  bind/ 
ing  them  over  where  there  is  no  room 
in  Jail  for  them  on  their  ownrecocr-'' 
nisance,  is  an  absolute  plague  upon 
the  industry  of  the    country.     Let' 
the  whipping  post  be  instituted  and 
put  the  lash  on  their  bare  backs. — 
What  a  state  of  affairs  it  is  for  a 
man  to  labour  hard    all  day  and  at 
night  not  be  able  to  retire  with  any 
certainty    that    the   amount  of  his 
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day's  work   will    not    be  cabbaged 
from  bim  before  day. 

MASTER  I  AM  SUFFERING. 

We  iminagine  a  number  of  dumb 
animals,  if  they  could  articulate, 
would  inform  their  owners  that 
■they  were  in  a  miserable  condition 
when  the  storms  of  winter  set  in. 

How  lamentable  it  is  to  even 
.think,  to  say  nothingof  the  reality, 
that  rational  beings  who  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  accountability  can 
.rest  contented  while  their  faithful  an- 
minal  is  thus  wretchedly  left  to 
suffer.  While  the  cow  lives  you  eat 
her  butter,  drink  her  milk,  and  af- 
ter death  eat  her  flesh  and  wear 
-shoes  of  her  hide,  and  then  say  she 
is  not  entitled  to  merciful  consider- 
ation in  the  way  of  good  quarters. 

Just  think  of  what  it  is  you  can't 
ido  without  the  horse;  this  animal 
pulls  your  plow,  your  wagon,  your 
.cart,  any  and  every  where  you  wish, 
and  on  the  Sabbath  draws  your  fam- 
ily to  church  where  you  will  hear 
,the  Gospel  of  Mercy  taught  by  the 
Parson.  Think  about  this  and  ask 
yourself  if  it  is  right  not  to  provide 

comfortable  houses  for  your  stock. 

-»  ■«*»--»■ 

To  Young  Men  Again. 
We  promised  in  the  last  number 
to  give  an  outline  of  our  opera- 
tions in  life.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  say  that  we  were  taught  how  to 
plow  and  hoe  when  a  boy,  as  we  sel- 
dem  left  the  farm  except  when  at 
school,  nor  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  remark  that  in  those  days  it  was 
common  to  have  wh  at  was  called  petty 
and    General   Muster,    neither    of 


these  did  we  ever  visit  until  we 
were  put  on  the  muster  roll  and 
summoned  to  appear  with  gun,  &c, 
for  militia  duty. 

We  did  not  visit  shooting  match- 
es or  go  to  night  frolics,  or  any 
place  except  now  and  then  when  we 
were  invited  to  join  a  wedding  par- 
ty. On  the  first  January,  1846,  we 
commenced  farming  on  a  poor  piece 
of  land  with  no  help  except  hired 
labourers.  We  felt  poor,  for  we  had 
no  capital,  and  we  had  no  idea  of 
asking  any  one  for  capital  to  com- 
mence on,  but  determined  by  perse- 
verance, prudence  and  promptness, 
to  accomplish  the  great  object  in 
view,  that  was  at  some  future 
day  to  own  a  little  fertile  farm. — ■ 
Thi3  was  the  height  of  our  ambition. 

The  first  and  second  years  we 
rented  the  land;  during  the  second 
our  father  purchased  it  and  gave 
it  to  us.  The  first  five  years  we 
toiled  hard,  ditching  and  clearing, 
and  the  result  was  we  did  not 
average  $100  per  annum  net  cash. 
The  sixth  year  we  netted  $800. — 
The  seventh  over  $1,800.  Up  to 
this  time  we  knew  at  any  period  of 
each  year  exactly  the  amount  of 
cost  we  were  at.  We  had  never 
sought  capital,  but  after  this,  capi- 
tal sought  us  in  abundance  by  those 
who  we  knew  would  not  have  cred- 
ited us  before. 

When  the  war  commenced,  the 
fascinating  chambers  of  wealth  were 
opened  plainly  to  our  view,  as  noth- 
ing more  was  required  to  do  but  to 
continue  in  the  onward  course  we  had 
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been  persuing. 

But,  alas  !  being  a  devotee  to  the 
Confederacy,  and  having  confidence 
in  its  ultimate  success,  as  in  believ- 
ing the  cause  just,  that  door  to 
wealth  seemed  effectually  closed. 

We  went  into  a  statement,  debtor 
and  creditor,  and  found  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  the 
account  left  us  in  a  worse 
condition  than  when  we  commenced. 

Oar  thoughts  were  many  and 
painful,  and  are  easily  understood 
by  thousands  of  Southern  people. 

Twenty  years  back,  we  were  poor 
but  were  young  and  had  no  family, 
but  now  we  have  passed  the  mere- 
dian  of  life  and  have  a  family  de- 
pendant upon  us.  Oar  social  and 
well  regulated  system  of  labour  is 
destroyed,  and  is  it  possible  that  we 
can  succeed  under  the  circumstan^ 
ces? 

After  surveying  the  situation  as 
best  we  could,  we  determined  to 
make  one  more  effort,  and  to  do  this 
successfully,  was  to  revert  back  to 
first  principles  to  work,  work,  hard, 
use  prudence,  and  in  all  our  deal- 
ings to  be  strictly  prompt  and  hon- 
est with  all  men. 

We  had  given  up  the  idea  of  ever 
reaching  the  door  of  wealth  again, 
•but  we  felt  just  as  we  did  when  we 
first  commenced  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry back,  if  we  can  only  secure  a 
comfortable  home  by  honest  toil,  so 
that  our  family  can  live  comfortably, 
then  we  will  be  as  happy  as  the 
wealthiest. 
i     Under  the  new  order  of  things, 


thus  far,  as  under  the  old,  we  have 
succeeded  much  better  than  we  had 
reason  to  believe.  We  owed  over 
$20,000,  this  has  all  been  paid,  be- 
sides thousands  as  security,  not  by 
any  speculation,  but  by  tilling  the 
soil. 

When  we  first  began  in  life  we 
made  it  a  rule  to  keep  our  brains  a 
long  ways  ahead,  dictating  the  shor- 
test, easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  do 
every  thing,  in  order  that  the  largest 
possible  profit  might  be  accomplish- 
ed. In  farming,  we  have  ever  held? 
to  the  idea  that  our  farm  should  not 
become  less  but  more  productive. 

Capital  properly  invested  in  the 
improvement  of  the  soil  is  capital 
as  much  as  any  capital  in  Banks, 
Stocks,  &c,  and  will  bring  in  a  fine- 
dividend.  But  a  poor  piece  of  land1 
with  a  lazy  don't  care  sort  of  farm- 
er on  it,  is  like  a  trifling  merchant, 
neither  will  succeed. 

Young  men,  come  to  the  farm, 
put  your  mental  to  work  as  well' 
as  your  physical,  stick  diligent- 
ly to  it,  and  you  will  succeed  by  the 
use  of  economy. 

If  the  first  $200  you  get  you 
spend  for  a  pleasure  horse,  and  the* 
second  $200  for  a  buggy,  and  then 
commence  running  to  all  the  pleas- 
ure to  do's  in  the  country,  then  you 
are  "gone  up,"  one  thing  certain* 
you  will  be  hard  up. 

Did  you  know  that  every  day  you 
run  a  fine  buggy  it  cost  you  one  dol- 
lar, and  the  feed,  wear  and  tear  of 
horse,  another  dollar,  besides  your 
day's  work,  which  is  another  dollarr 
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not  to  say  any  thing  about  the  pock- 
et change  you  spend,  and  the  loss 
.you  are  certain  to  meet  with  at  home 
in  the  hirelings  not  performing  their 
duty. 


To  Contributors. 

The  Editors  of  this  Magazine 
•would  tender  their  thanks  to  the 
public  for  the  increasing  interest 
manifested  in  its  behalf,  as  shown 
by  the  number  of  valuable  cornmu'- 
nications  received  during  the  past 
month,  and  now  waiting  publication. 

Among  them  are  articles  on  sub- 
jects heretofore  not  treated  of  in  our 
columns,  and  which  we  especially 
regret  our  inability  to  insert  in  this 
issue,  that  is,  one  from  a  gentleman 
whose  views  on  most  subjects  we 
would  value,  on  "  the  cultivation  of 
Tobacco,"  and  another  from  the  pen 
'of  a  North  Carolinian  of  great  ex- 
perience on  such  topics,  on  Bees. — 
Beside  these  there  are  others,  which 
want  of  space  has  caused  us  to 
'6mit,  but  which  we  hope  we  may  be 
able  to  lay  before  our  readers  soon. 

We  have  labored  long,  and  with 
'certainty  tittle  pecuniary  remunera- 
tion to  ourselves,  to  make  the  Re- 
constructed Farmer  a  good  rues 
dium  for  the  dissemination  of  Agri- 
cultural truths,  and  we  must  say 
that  many  of  our  successful,  practi- 
cal and  intelligent  farmers,  from 
whom  we  had  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect material  aid,  have  proven  de- 
linquent in  not  giving  u«  and  our 
readers  that  benefit  of  their  obser- 
vation   and  experience,    which  we 


hoped  our  cause  would  exact  from 
generous  minds;  There  have,  how- 
ever, been  others,  prominent  among 
whom  we  place  our  friend  Senex, 
who  in  the  struggle  attendant  upon 
our  establishment,  have  stood  nobly 
and  firmly  by  us.  To  them  we 
tender  our  most  hearty  thanks,  as 
tried  friends  who  were  "friends  in 
need." 

Doubtless  the  best  mode  of  carry-* 
ing  out  our  prime  design  is  by  a 
free  interchange  of  ideas  from  intel- 
ligent persons  in  the  different  por- 
tions of  our  State,  and  to  that  end 
we  again  invite  communications  on 
all  pertinent  subjects  from  those 
who  have  the  general  good  and  a 
development  of  the  resources  of  our 
State  at  heart.  Heretofore  we  have 
given  most  of  the  space  of  the  Far- 
mer to  articles  in  the  interest  of 
products  of  Eastern  North  Carolina 
and  the  cotton  States,  the  chief  field 
of  our  circulation,  but  we  are  anxs 
ious  to  furnish  North  Carolinians3 
of  whatever  section,  with  a  worthy 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Maga- 
zine,  and  therefore  earnestly  invite 
the  co-operation  of  the  Western  and 
Middle  portion  as  well  as  that  of 
the  East. 

We  have  an  idea  to  propose. — 
That  a  general  subject  e.  g.  "  the 
best  mode  to  conduct  for  profit  & 
farm  of  500  acres  "  be  taken  and 
that  articles  thereon  be  sent  us  by 
different  persons  that  the  people- 
may  have  something  more  tangible 
and  practical  to  read  than,  to  many 
minds,  an  essay  can  possibly  be. 
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If  this  meets  the  approbation  of 
our  friends  and  contributors,  Ave 
think  a  discussion  will  Soon  ensure 
that  will 
useful  information 


evolve    a   good    deal    of 


Agricultural  Fairs. 

We  have  attended  since  our  last 
issue  most  of  the  Agricultural  exhi- 
bitions of  our  State,  including  the 
State  Fair  and  those  at  Charlotte, 
Weldon  and  Wilmington,  and  as 
the  limited  space  here  would  not  al- 
low a  full  detail  seriatim  of  the  va- 
rious commodities  of  each,  we  will 
generalize  and  treat  all  as  if  one. 

When  we  attempt  to  give  a  full 
and  honest  statement,  we  are  sad- 
dened by  the  fact  that,  in  some 
particulars,  an  attempt  to  maintain 
a  first-class  exhibition  now,  includ- 
ing therein  all  articles  usual  there- 
at, is  but  a  simple  advertisement  of 
our  poverty,  a  display  to  the  world 
of  the  pauperism  of  our  people. — 
This  is  noticeable  more  especially 
in  the  stock  departments,  for  it 
cannot  be  affirmed  by  the  most 
zealous  and  enthusiastic  that  they 
were  such  as  to  recommend  our 
State  for  its  stock  raising  exceK 
lence.  But  while  such  is  the  case, 
when  we  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view,  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
North  Carolina  in  her  most  prosper- 
ous days  never  devoted  her  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  and  culti- 
vation of  stock,  and  that  really 
more  care  has  been  given  that 
branch  of  agriculture,  if  we  may  so 
speak  of  it,  since  the  war  than  ever 


existed  before.  While  therefore 
our  show  of  stock  may  be  but  the 
display  of  their  leanness,  it  also 
shows  progression,  and  the  few  in- 
stances, in  which  superiority  has 
been  acquired,  demonstrate  our 
ability,  when  connected  with  proper 
efforts,  to  excel  even  in  this  line. — 
But  however  much  we  may  be  sad- 
dened by  the  appearance  of  any 
particular  class,  we  should  continue 
to  exhibit  it,  that,  if  no  other  con- 
sideration moved  us,  its  very  inferi- 
ority might  stimulate  us  to  greater 
exertions.  Few  localities  possess 
superior  advantages  for  the  raising 
of  stock  than  Western  North  Caros 
lina,  and  the  swamp  uncultivated 
lands  of  the  East  could  also  be 
brought  into  requisition,  instead  of 
remaining  a  tax  upon  the  hands  of 
the  owners.  With  this  and  other 
minor  exceptions,  that  can  be  cor- 
rected by  efficient  management  on 
the  part  of  the  officers,  our  Fairs 
have  been  successful,  and  have 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  those  who 
desire  the  material  development  of 
the  resources  of  our  good  old  State. 
In  the  departments  of  field  crops, 
they  have  shown,  notwithstanding 
the  unpropituous  seasons,  fine  qual- 
ity of  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  rice,  &c,  with  heavy  yields 
per  acre.  They  have  shown  the 
adaptability  of  our  soils  to  roots  as 
well  as  the  cereals,  and  specimens 
of  various  and  diversified  horticul- 
ture, that  tell  how  lavishly  the  Cre- 
ator has  endowed  our  soil  with  the 
elements  of  food  for  man  and  beast* 
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The  geological  specimens,  collected 
by  the  able  and  efficient  State- offi- 
cer, Prof.  Kerr,  and  the  museum  of 
a  private  gentleman  of  our  State, 
Mr.  J.  P.  'Mabrey,  of  Lexington, 
teache  us  that  .North  Carolina  is 
rich  in  all  that  make  a  people  great, 
adding  to  her  fertility  in  r./rriculturo 
nearly  every  mineral  to  be  found  in 
any  State  in  the  Union.  When 
such  lessons  are  taught,  the  grumb- 
lers may  croak  in  vain  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  agricultural  Fairs.  If 
one  had  to  rely  upon  them  Rip  Van 
Winkle  would  he  more  than  a  play- 
ful suhriquet. 

There  are  a  few  suggestions  we 
would  make,and  hope  they  will  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  the  friends 
of  the  cause  throughout  the  State. 
Let  branch  socities  be  organized 
in  every  county,  that  will  keep  the 
State  society  statistically  informed 
of  all  matters  of  interest,  and  let 
one  or  more  delegates  from  each 
meet  at  some  convenient  point  once 
a  year  in  convention  for  conference. 
If  our  railroads  could  appreciate 
their  true  interest,  they  would  en- 
courage such  meetings  and  carry 
the  delegates  to  and  from  them  free 
of  charge.  There  should  also  be 
gentlemen  oi  practical  experience 
appointed  to  lecture  on  the  general 
economy  of  the  farm.  This  latter 
suggestion  has  been  anticipated  by 
the  Roanoke  and  Tar  River,  and 
Cape  Fear  Agricultural  Societies, 
vfho  have  conferred  that  honor  up- 
oii  the  senior  Editor  of  this  journal. 


if  these    are  carried 


and 


proper  zeal  aroused  among  our  peo^ 
pie,  who  could  calculate  the  bene- 
fits that  would  accrue  to  the  State 
at  large  !  North  Carolina  must  re- 
ly upon  herself  for  a  return  of  pros- 
perity. 

Answer  to  Correspondence  from  Eoxo- 
bel. 
Without  now  going  into   the  full 
chemical  reasons  asked  for,  we  will 
only  state  some  of  our  opinions  as 
derived  from  an  experience  of  twen- 
ty years.     We  have  composted  cot- 
ton seed  with  poor   ditch    bank   or 
scrapings  about  the  fence,  which  we 
knew  was  not  as  rich  as  the  land  on 
which   it  was  put,    but  from    some 
cause,  which  even  our  worthy  Geol- 
ogist, Prof.  Kerr,  does  not  not  fully 
explain,  it  paid  per  acre  better  than 
same    amount    applied    under    the 
cotton  or  corn.     In  1857  we  put  on 
a  section  of   land  forty   bushels  of 
sound  seed  in  the  drill,  in  February 
in  order  that    seed   might   not  ger- 
minata.     On  these    we    threw  one 
furrow    with    a    turn-plow.     On   a 
section  of  similar  land  we  compost- 
ed poor  earth  with  thirty  bushels  of 
seed  to  the   acre,   and  there  was  a 
decided  difference   in  favor  of  the 
compost.      We  have   wet  the    seed 
and  put  them   in  bulk  Tor  a  week 
and  applied  them  in  the  drill  under 
the  cotton  just  before  planting,  on 
adjoining    land  we    used    compost, 
similar    results.     We    have    never 
crushed  them  as  Mr.  Harrell  men- 
tioned, but    are  confident  this  is  a 
much  better   plan  than  bulking  to 
prevent  germination.     For  in  bulk- 
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ing  you  must  necessarily  lose  con- 
siderable ammonia,  especially  "while 
distributing  in  the  field.  We  give 
one  reason  why  seed  act  better 
composted,  and  that  is  that  there 
are  certain  latent  inactive  proper- 
ties in  the  soil,  which  the  heat,  gen- 
erated in  the  compost,  beneficially 
effects,  while  were,  they  rotted  un- 
der the  plants  so  much  heat  would 
not  be  gained,  nor  would  there  be 
the  requisite  action  on  these  dor- 
mant elements.  You  may  take  poor 
clay,  or  earth  of  any  kind,  and  make 
an  old-fashioned  stick  chimney,  use 
it  for  two  or  three  months  and  tear 
it  down  and  apply  to  the  crops,  and 
it  acts  finely.  Now  what  produced 
the  change  in  the  earth  ?  Did  not 
the  heat  develope  latent  energies  ? 
Throwing  or  liauling  cotton  seed 
out  of  the  Gin  house,  to  rot  in  bulk, 
as  many  do,  is  certainly  grossly  ex- 
travagant management,  the  mass 
being  worth  not  half  as  much  as 
when  applied  as  compost  in  the 
drill.  Edgecombe  composting  we 
have  no  doubt  is  truly  scientific. — 
We  thank  Mr.  Harrell  for  introduc- 
ing these  most  important  questions, 
and  hope  others  will  give  their  views 
through  the  columns  of  the  Farmer. 


Cape  Fear  Agricultural  Society. 

We  are  authorized  to  say  that 
there  will  be  large  premiums  offered 
hj  the  Cape  Fear  Agricultural  So** 
ciety  on  field  products,  and  that  the 
Navassa  and  Carolina  Fertilizer 
Companies  will  offer  liberal  premi- 
ums on  their  fertilizers  to  all  those 


who  desire  to  compete  in  the  use  of 
their  manure  at  the  next  Annual 
Fair. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  a  number 
of  farmers  will  enter  into  an  honor- 
able, pleasant  and  useful  competi- 
tion for  the  many  valuable  premie 
urns  that  will  be  offered.  There 
will  be  larger  inducements  offered 
in  the  way  of  premiums  to  the  ladies 
for  their  handy  work.  It  is  alsp 
the  intention  of  the  Society  to  give 
larger  ones  to  native  trained  and 
untrained  stock  in  the  trial  of  speed. 

«im»> : 

Remedy  for  Lice. 

In  reply  to  "A  Subscriber,"  we 
would  say  that  we  are  not  great  ad- 
vocates for  the  cultivation  of  canino 
stock,  yet  as  he  says  his  "dog  is 
"  very  valuable,"  we  suggest  the 
use  of  a  weak  solution  of  the  Sul- 
phate of  Zinc. 

Be  sure  not  to  have  the  solution 
too  strong,  or  it  will  take  all  the 
hair  off  your  dog. 


Roanoke  and  Tar  River   Agricultural 
Society. 

As  for  this  prosperous  organiza- 
tion we  can  say  authoritatively  that 
their  premiums  will  be  equal  to  any 
in  the  State.  This  Society  propo- 
ses to  enlarge  its  grounds  and  to 
add  to  its  buildings,  as  the  grounds 
and  buildings  were  not  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  accommodate  the  many 
visitors  at  the  past  exhibition, 


Snow-ball  Cakes. 
One  cup  sugar,  one  of  buttermilk,  one  of 
butter,  one  tablespoonful  soda,  the  whites  o£ 
three  eggs   beaten  to  a  frotb  ;    bake  in  smali 
tins.— L.  E.  K.;  No.  FairfiM,  0. 
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Mulching  Again. 
An  Indiana  cultivator  says  :  "Af- 
ter an  observation  of  ten  years  past, 
I  am  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  it 
is  poor  economy  to  try  to  raise 
strawberries  without  mulching. — 
A  good  mulch  is  a  policy  of  insur- 
ance against  dry  weather,  while  in 
all  seasons,  wet  or  dry,  it  keeps  the 
fruit  clean,  as  well  as  prevents  the 
growth  of  weeds.  On  the  Weinber- 
her  farm,  near  Indianapolis,  I  notic- 
ed the  strawberries  producing  a 
good  paying  crop,  nowithstanding  it 
was  claimed  that  the  frost  had  ma- 
terially lessened  the  result.  The 
entire  crop  was  heavily  mulched, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  a 
small  patch,  here  and"  there,  that 
was  allowed  to  run  in  matted  rows. 
The  latter  yielded  comparatively  no 
fruit,  while  the  former  in  single 
hills  and  well  mulched,  would  pay 
(I  should  judge)  good  dividends. — 
In  very  favorable  situations  and 
seasons,  I  have  raised  good  crops 
without  mulch  ;  but  such  culture  is 
unreliable,  and  in  the  long  run  un- 
profitable." 

— *~^»--* — 

Potato  Diggers. 
In  our  notice,  page  611,  of  sev- 
eral different  modes  of  digging  po- 
tatoes, we  omitted  to  state  that  for 
hard  or  heavy  soils,  or  where  there 
are  many  weeds,  the  common  plow 
answers  the  best  for  throwing  out 
the  roots.  Plowing  out  has  one  ad- 
vantage over   most  other  modes,  in 


not  requiring  the  removal  or  pulling 
of  the  potato  stems,  the  plow  mak- 
ing its  way  through  them  with  very 
little  clogging.     It  does  not  sift  the 
earth  from  the  potatoes,  but  many 
are  thrown  to  the  surface,  and  after 
picking  these  up,   by    passing  over 
the  common  harrow,  nearly  all  the 
rest    are    uncovered.     It    requires  > 
some  practice  for  the  plowman  to  dd" 
the  work   in  the    best  manner,  but 
after  some  experience  he  is  enabled  I 
to  go  exactly  to  the    proper  depth, ,. 
and  perform  the  operation   so  well 
that  it  does  not  become  necessary  to  - 
plow  a  second  time  after  the  harrow. 
The  ground   is  left  in  smooth,  mel- 
low condition.— Country  G-entleman; 

.»  *m  * 

A  Pretty  Tree  Bower. 
The  editor  of  The  Gardner's 
Monthly  says  :  Recently  we  saw  a 
very  pretty  thing  formed  out  of  a . 
half-a-dozen  Japan  Catalpa —  Cat- 
alpa  Koempferi.  These  seem  to 
grow  only  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  hight,  and  the  branches  form  a 
dense  mass  overhead,  appearing  in 
leaf  as  if  the  whole  surface  had  been 
sheared.  When  not  too  closely 
confined,  the  whole  stem  pushes  out 
leafy  branches.  A  half-dozen  of 
these  set  out  by  themselves,  and 
trained  up  to  single  stems,  will  make 
one  uniform  mass  of  foliage  if  left 
to  itself;  andgothic  arches,  or  arch- 
es of  any  form,  can  be  cut  between 
each  pair  of  trees.  The  leaves 
around  each  tree  stem  can  be  left 
two  or  three  feet  wide  if  desired — 
and  the  effect  will  be  unique. 
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The  Madeira  Vine. 
The  Boston  Cultivator,  in  a  no- 
tice of  this  charming  creeper,  re- 
minds the  ladies  that  its  roots  must 
be  taken  up,  and  preserved  through 
the  winter  away  from  frost.  "  It 
•;is  a  most  elegant  and  beautiful 
fclimbing  plant,  a  rapid  grower,  wheD 
planted  in  rich  loam,  growing,  un- 
der favorable  circumstances,  forty 
feet  in  a  season,  and  is,  therefore,  an 
admirable  and  desirable  plant  for 
covering  an  arbor,  or  a  screen,  or 
the  shading  of  windows,  where 
climbers  are  wanted.  They  may 
also  be  cultivated  in  pots  under 
windows,  affording  a  beautiful  shad 
ing.  The  foliage  is  dark  and  glos- 
sy, and  its  white  flowers  numerous 
•and  fragrant." 


For  Curing  Beef* 
For  one  hundred  pounds  of  meat 
take  six  pounds  of  Salt,  two  pounds 
sugar,  one -half  pound  sal  soda,  two 
ounces  saltpeter    and    a    sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  cover  the  beef. 
Put  all  in  a  kettle  over  a  moderate 
fire,  and,  when  nearly  at  the  bo;1' 
point,  carefully   remote    the  s'cu^ 
that  arises,     When  cold  pour  the 
brine  thus   prepared  over  the  beef, 
the  beef  having  been  previously  well 
packed  in  a   tight  vessel,   entirely 
free  from  any  unpleasant  odor.      In 
this  way  beef  can  be  kept  as  sweet 
and  juicy  as  when  fresh,  until    the 
weather  becomes  warm  in  the  spring. 
The  pieces  ycu  wish  to  dry  need  not 
remain  in  the  brine  longer  than  four 
or  five  weeks. 


Dutch   Method    of   Fertilizing    Fruit 
Trees. 

As  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  no- 
tice of  the  Dutch  method  of  apply- 
ing liquid  manure  to  fruit  trees  in 
any  of  our  agricultural  papers,  I 
now  send  you  an  account  of  it,  as  I 
think  it  may  be  a  useful  way  of  wa- 
tering trees,  even  when  no  liquid 
manure  is  desirable.  An  iron-shod 
stake  of  about  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter, with  a  piece  of  wood  nailed  on 
to  one  side  to  place  the  foot  on,  is 
used  to  make  a  circle  of  holes  just 
under  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
apart,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  deep,  and  the  liquid  manure 
poured  into  them  ;  then  the  holes 
are  easily  filled  up  again,  so  that 
the  liquid  cant  ot  be  evaporated,  or1 
the  earth  baked  hard  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  In  wet  weather  the  liquid 
manure  is  applied  alone,  but  in  dry 
weather  an  equal  quantity  of  water 
is  mixed  with  it.  This  is  used  about 
once  a  week.  Two  preca"A 
necess"^'    fir*"1-  -WtfQUg  a.f§ 

..-««,  iiot-   fee  use  the  li- 
quid,  manure  till    the    iruifc    fc^ 
set,  otherwise  the  leaves   will   grow' 
too  strong,  and" rot  the  fruit,    cas- 
ing it  to  drop  off;  and   secondly,  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  it  at  the  first 
signs  of  approaching  maturity.     I 
have  used  this  plan  on  applying  li- 
quid   manure  to  vines,    and  als&o  in 
watering  cabbages,  or  anything  else 
either  in  the  flower  or  kitchen  gar- 
den •    but  in  these  cases  a  common 
walking  stick  will  answer.— Canada 
Farmer. 
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The  Brave  Old  Plow, 

A  song  to  the  plow,  the  brave  old  plow, 

That  hath  ruled  the  wide  world  o'er, 
For  life  and  good    fare  on  his    strong   steel 
share 
Shall  depend  for  evermore  ; 
There  is  strength  in  his  beam,  as  the  toilling 
team 
Turns  the  furrow  so  long  and  deep, 
While  it  mellows  the  sod,    we  have   trust  in 
God 
That  His  promise  He  will  keep. 
Then  a  health  to  the  plow,    to  the  brave  old 
plow, 
Who  hath  fed  all  the  nations  gone; 
And  glory  as  new  to  the  brave  old  plow 
When  a  thousand  years  have  flown. 

Thou  hast  seen    the  time    when    no  pealing 
chime 
Was  heard  the  wide  world  through; 
When  the  King's  broad  hall  and   the  cottage 
small 
Of  a  Christmas  never  knew, 
And  many  a  day  along  the  highway 

Have  hundreds  starving  lain. 
They  are  dead,    they   are  gone,    to   earth's 
bosom  borne, 
But  the  plow  it  still  doth  reign. 
Then  God  speed    the  plow,    the   brave    old 
plow, 
Who  hath  fed  all  the  nations  gone, 
And  glory  as  now  to  the  brave  old  plow 
When  a  thousand  years  have  flown. 

JThou  hast  seen  the  time,  in  many  a  clime, 

"^ben  the  bread  was  hard  to  win, 
When  both  'greal.?,nd  small,  at  hunger's  call , 
.    Were  lead  into  deadly  sin; 
But  thou  ne'er  canst  say  thou  hast  seen  the 
day 
When  want  bowed  the  strong  man's  head, 
The  righteous    man's    seed    in    his  greatest 

need 
..    "Ever  beggard  for  his  daily  bread. 
Then  God   speed    the  plow,    the  brave    old 
plow, 
Who  hath  fed  all  the  nations  gone; 
And  may  glory  as  now  encircle  the  plow 
When  a  thousand  years  have  flown. 

Songs  for  the  Grange. 


The  amount  of  Editorial  matter 
in  this  number  forces  us  to  leave 
out  the  valuable  communication  from 

"  Carolina."     It  will   appear  in  our 
:next. 


Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary. 

It  is  not  many  months  since  the 
death  of  Alice  Gary  was  recorded, 
and  a  few  weeks  ago  tidings  came 
from  Newport  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  31st  of  July,  Phoebe,  the 
younger,  and  scarcely  less  gifted 
sister,  breathed  her  last.  The  two, 
united  so  entirely  in  life,  have  not  in 
death  been  long  divided.  Their 
story  should  be  written  and  read 
together,  for  its  tender  harmony 
teaches  a  lesson  of  love  and  woman- 
ly virtue  which  it  would  be  well  for 
many  who  are  left  to  learn. 

Alice  was  five  years  her  sister's 
senior,  but  their  literary  labors  be» 
gan,  as  almost  they  ended,  together. 
In  1850  appeared  their  first  volume, 
a  collection  of  poems,  by  both  sis*> 
ters,  and  which  just  opened  the  path 
for  them,  and  but  little  more.  As 
Phoobe  herself  expressed  it,  these 
poems  were  but  "feeble  echoes"  of 
the  well-known  poets  of  the  day. 

Very  soon  after  the  appearance 
of  this  volume  they  came  to  New 
York.  Their  career  in  this  city 
was  a  remarkable  one.  With  com- 
paratively few  friends  at  the  outset, 
they  rapidly  gained  a  social  and  lite- 
rary popularity  which  was  destined 
to  make  them  known  and  beloved 
over  the  whole  Union.  At  the  time 
of  Alice  Gary's  death,  an  editor  of 
one  of  our  leading  illustrated  week- 
lies said  to  the  writer,  that  the  uni- 
versal love,  and  more  than  this, 
warm  friendship  felt  for  both  sisters 
was  evinced  by  the  obituary  notices 
ci  Alice  in  every  paper  all  over  the 
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the  land.  "We  have  an  oppoi'tu> 
nity,"  said  he,  "of  knowing  this, 
because  on  looking  through  our  ex- 
changes we  found  the  most  obscure 
papers  contained  a  notice  of  her 
deach,  and  all  spoke  of  her  not  alone 
as  a  poetess,  but  a  friend. 

It  was  their  warm  sympathy  with 
all  humanity  which  made  them  fa- 
mous, ])Kii;e  than  any  wonderful 
genius.  In  the  poems  of  the  elder 
sister  especially,  the  heart  is  ap- 
pealed to,  a  chord  touched,  to  which 
the  most  impassive  must  respond  ; 
and  often  the  simple  sweetness  of 
their  religious  faith  was  evinced  in 
that  unconscious  manner  which 
teaches  the  best  lesson  to  the  world. 
Their  home  in  Twentieth  street 
became  sometime  since  one  of  the 
few  centers  of  social  and  literary 
gathering  which  New  York  possess- 
ed. The  Sunday  evening  reunions 
began  in  a  most  informal  manner. 
Mr.  Greeley  was  in  the  habit  of  go» 
in«;  there  to  tea,  and  from  this  arose 
a  fashion  of  inviting  one  or  two 
others  ;  and  over  all,  even  in  her 
later  days  of  suffering  and  decline, 
Alice  wras  recognised  as  the  presid- 
ing spirit,  while  the  brightness  of 
the  younger  sister's  presence  shed 
a  radiance  that  will  linger  long  in 
the  recollection  of  the  home  that  has 
passed  away. 

Opposite  as  both  sisters  were  in 
talent,  yet  a  perfect  congeniality 
existed  between  them.  Where  the 
nature  of  Alice  was  serious  and  calm, 
though  full  of  earnest  energy, 
Phoebe  was   bright    and    sparkling. 


Her  conversation  was  full  of  briK 
liant  repartee  and  flashes  of  humor, 
and  has  been  likened  to  Sidney 
Smith's,  and  this  strain  showed  it- 
self frequently  in  her  writings.  Yet 
when  the  subject  was  one  to  call 
out  expressions  of  her  faith  and  re- 
ligion, she  did  best.  Nature  in  its 
spring  and  summer  loveliness  ap- 
pealed quickest  to  Alice's  heart,  and 
some  snatches  of  her  songs  seem 
fraught  with  the  very  delicacy  and 
perfume  of  flowers. 

During  the  last  months  of  Alice's 
life,  Phoebe  nursed  her  with  untir- 
ing devotion.  On  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary the  end  came.  We  can  well 
imagine  how  as  the  last  thread  of 
the  elder  life  was  severed,  the  heart 
of  the  younger  sister  broke  with 
grief;  not  that  grief  which  finds 
vent  in  passionate  demonstration, 
but  which  endures  on  in  fatal  silence 
to  the  end. 

Through  a  dreary  round  of  days 
and  weeks  the  younger  sister  lived 
on,  looking  always,  we  doubt  not, 
to  the  release  and  reunion  which 
were  so  near  at  hand.  For  a  while 
she  remained  in  the  home  they  had 
so  long  shared  together.  We  have 
heard  that  each  morning  she  knelt 
at  her  sister's  vacant  bedside  and 
prayed.  Who  knows  what  pent-up 
sorrow  was  poured  forth  there? — - 
what  supplication  not  to  be  kept 
long  from  one  another  ? 

At  last  weariness  of  heart  and 
body,  which  was  never  actual  illness, 
overcame  her.  The  last  chord  of 
the  tired  heart  broke,  and  the  story  of 
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both  lives,  so  simple  yet  so  effective, 
ended.  In  the  belief  which  her 
Swedenborgain  faith  teaches,  that 
in  a  preparatory  world  she  "would 
meet  and  know  and  love  her  sister 
with  a  perfected  love  and  recogni- 
tion, her  spirit  passed  away. 

The  sunny  home  in  Twentieth 
Street:  its  brilliant  circle  and  kind- 
ly iniuence;  the  presence  of  Alice 
;and  Phoebe  Cary,. — all  are  gone  ! — 
■all  but  the  memory,  and  I  think 
footh  sisters  would  be  better  pleased 
with  a  fame  that  lives  in  the  hearts 
rather  than  on  the  lips  of  men. 

L.  C.  WHITE. 

[A  few  additional  particulars  with 
reference  to  Phccbe  will  not  be  want- 
ing in  interest  to  the  reader.  She 
was  born  on  her  fathsr's  farm,  eight 
miles  from  Cincinnati,  in  1825. — 
Some  contributions  bublished  in  the 
National  Era  of  Washington  fet 
called  attention  to  her  literary  abili- 
ty. Her  well  known  volume,  "Po- 
ems of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,"  con- 
tains the  ripest  fruits  of  her  poetic 
thought. 

One  of  the  most  touching  and 
beautiful  of  Poebe  Cary's  poems  is 
the  one  known  as  "The  Christian's 
Evening  Tide,"  which  was  composed 
one  Sunday  morming  in  1852, 
shortly  after  the  author  hadreturned 
from  church.  It  is  by  no  means 
out  of  place  here. 

Ore  sweetly  solemn  thought 
Comes  to  me  o'er  and  o'er; 

I'm  nearer  my  home  to-day 
Than  I  ever  have  been  before; 


Nearer  my  Father's  house, 
Where  the  many  mansions  be; 

Nearer  the  great  white  throne; 
Nearer  the  great  white  sea; 

Nearer  the  bound  of  life, 

Where  we  lay  our  burdens  down; 

Nearer  leaving  the  cross; 
Nearer  gaining  the  crown. 

But  the  waves  of  that  silent  sea 

Roll  dark  before  my  sight, 
That  brightly  the  other  side 

Break  on  a  shore  of  light. 

Oh,  if  my  mortal  feet 

Have  almost  gained  the  brink — 
If  it  be  I  am  nearer  home 

Even  to-day  than  I  think. 

Father,  perfect  my  trust, 

Let  my  spirit  feel  in  death 
That  her  feet  are  firmly  set 

On  the  rock  of  a  living  faith. 

In  person  she  was  short  and' 
plump,  apparently  in  the  possession 
of  even  exuberant  health,  and 
scarcely  knew  what  pain  and  indis- 
position meant  until  her  last  illness. 
The  death  of  Alice  proved  too  heavy 
a  stroke.  She  grew  old  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  resigned  all  claim  upon 
life  when,  worn  by  grief  and  weari- 
ness, she  betook  herself  to  the  sick 
bed.] — Phrenological  Journal. 

Over-feeding  Poultry. 
S.  B.  M.  Lima,  N.  Y.— Over- 
feeding is  detrimental  to  fowls  in 
every  respect.  It  not  only  costs 
more  than  feeding  just  enough  to 
keep  your  birds  in  good  health,  but 
it  "cuts  both  ways;''  it  affects  their 
health  and  prevents  their  laying 
qualities.  Our  advice  is  to  give 
your  fowls  less  food,  and  you  will 
have  more  eggs.  As  we  have  re- 
peatedly said,  regularity  in  feeding 
poultry  is  of  as  much  importance 
to  health,  &c,  as  in  the  human  be- 
ing.— Rural  New  Yorker. 


